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Disclaimer 


No  opinion  expressed,  principles  advocated,  theories  ad- 
vanced or  policies  suggested  by  any  party  or  person,  however 
]>resented,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  had  the  endorsement  of  this 
Association  unless  the  question  of  so  endorsing  shall  have 
been  referred  to  the  Council  of  Administration ; shall  have 
been  reported  upon  by  it,  and  shall  have  been  specifically  voted 
upon,  receiving  a majority  of  the  votes  of  the  delegates  present 
and  entitled  to  vote  at  any  general  meeting  of  the  Association. 

This  article  of  the  By-Laws  shall  be  published  in  every  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  any  convention. 

Art.  X,  Sec.  1,  By-Laws: 


MEMBERSHIP 

“Active” — Any  National  or  State  Bank,  Trust  Company,  or 
Savings  Bank  of  Minnesota,  may  become  a member  of  this 
Association  upon  the  payment  of  such  annual  dues  as  shall  be 
provided  for  in  the  By-Laws. 

Any  Corporation,  Firm  or  Individual,  dealing  in  Bonds, 
Mortgages,  or  Commercial  Paper,  may  become  a member  upon 
invitation  from  the  Council  of  Administration,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  By-Laws. 


Schedule  Of  Dues 


Banks  and  Trust  Companies  with  less  than  $15,000  capital 

and  surplus  $ 5.00 

Banks  and  Trust  Companies  with  $15,000  capital  and  surplus 

and  less  than  $50,000 10.00 

Banks  and  Trust  Companies  with  $50,000  capital  and  surplus 

and  less  than  $100,000 15.00 

Banks  and  Trust  Companies  with  $100,000  capital  and  surplus 

and  less  than  $500,000 20.00 

Banks  and  Trust  Companies  with  $500,000  capital  and  surplus 

and  less  than  $1,000,000 50.00 

Banks  and  Trust  Companies  with  $1,000,000  capital  and  sur- 
plus or  more  75.00 


COMMITTEES 


GENERAL  CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 


Stanley  H.  Bezoier  First  National  Bank 
W.  A.  Shaw  Clearwater  State  Bank 

F.  C.  Thornton  First  National  Bank 


Minneapolis 

Clearwater 

Benson 


ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE 


J.  W.  Lyder 
J.  H.  Ingwersen 
H.  S.  Macgregor 


Northern  National  Bank 
First  National  Bank 
City  National  Bank 


Duluth 

Duluth 

Duluth 


EXCURSION  COMMITTEE 

Stanley  H.  Bezoier  First  National  Bank 
G.  H.  Richards  Secretary 


Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 


Minnesota  Bankers  Association 

1919-1920 


OFFICERS 

M.  J.  Dowling President 

Olivia  State  Bank,  Olivia. 

O.  M.  Nelson Vice  President 

First  National  Bank,  St.  Paul. 

C.  H.  Draper Treasurer 

First  National  Bank,  Wells. 

G.  H.  Richards Secretary 

Minneapolis. 


COUNCIL  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

M.  J.  Dowling,  President Olivia 

O.  M.  Nelson,  Vice  President St.  Paul 

E.  L.  Mattson,  Retiring  President Minneapolis 

C.  H.  Draper,  Treasurer Wells 

G.  H.  Richards,  Secretary Minneapolis 

1920 

F.  H.  Davis  Farmers  National  Bank  Blue  Earth 

O.  J.  Schumacher  Drovers  State  Bank  South  Saint  Paul 
Stanley  H.  Bezoier  First  National  Bank  Minneapolis 

Wm.  a.  Hubbard  Lake  City  Bank  of  Minnesota  Lake  City 

1921 

James  L.  Mitchell  Capital  National  Bank  Saint  Paul 

W.  A.  Shaw  Clearwater  State  Bank  Clearwater 

Will  Wilke  First  National  Bank  Grey  Eagle 

1922 

J.  W.  Lyder  Northern  National  Bank  Duluth 

F.  C.  Thornton  First  National  Bank  Benson 

H.  S.  Erickson  Security  State  Bank  Detroit 


GROUP  OFFICERS  ELECTED  1920 


First  District  Group 

W.  W.  Churchill President 

Union  National  Bank,  Rochester. 

G.  A.  Haven Vice  President 

First  State  Bank,  Chatfield. 

A.  V.  Gardner Secretary-Treasurer 

First  National  Bank,  Winona. 

W.  N.  Parkhurst,  National  Farmers  Bank,  Kasson 

G.  B.  Bennett,  National  Farmers  Bank,  Owatonna 


Second  District  Group 

Edwin  Brickson President 

Adrian  State  Bank,  Adrian. 

J.  E.  Rorman  Vice  President 

First  National  Bank,  Winnebago. 

Hans  Mo Secretary-T reasurer 

State  Bank  of  Sleepy  Eye. 

J.  J.  Maloney,  Farmers  State  Bank,  Heron  Lake 

H.  A.  Baldwin,  First  National  Bank,  Redwood  Falls 


Third  District  Group 

F.  F.  Kloth President 

Bank  of  Norwood,  Norwood. 

O.  J.  Schumacher Vice  President 

Drovers  State  Bank,  South  St.  Paul. 

Theo.  Cook Secretary-Treasurer 

Hastings  National  Bank,  Hastings. 

Frank  Mann,  First  State  Bank,  Brownton 

F.  L.  Hartman,  Farmers  & Merchants  State  Bank,  Henderson 


Sixth  District  Group 


Harry  Lee President 

First  National  Bank,  Browerville. 

A.  J.  FI  A YES Vice  President 

First  National  Bank,  Brainerd. 

W.  Leigh  Cary Secretary-Treasurer 

State  Bank  of  Menahga. 

R.  G.  Neils,  Benton  County  State  Bank,  Sauk  Rapids 
A.  O.  Miller,  Backus  State  Bank,  Backus 


Seventh  District  Group 

W,  E.  Landeene President 

Douglas  County  State  Bank,  Alexandria. 

H.  H.  DeWall Vice  President 

Farmers  & Merchants  State  Bank,  Correll. 

R.  H.  Lundberg Secretary-Treasurer 

Chokio  State  Bank,  Chokio. 

A.  A.  Bennett,  First  National  Bank,  Renville 

A.  W.  Wills,  Grant  County  State  Bank,  Herman 


Eighth  District  Group 

J.  W.  Lyder President 

Northern  National  Bank,  Duluth. 

J.  R.  Kirby Vice  President 

First  National  Bank,  Hibbing. 

C.  P.  Osborn Secretary-Treasurer 

Northern  State  Bank,  Cloquet. 

H.  S.  Macgregor,  City  National  Bank,  Duluth 

G.  A.  Whitman,  First  National  Bank,  Eveleth 


Ninth  District  Group 


J.  A.  Shea President 

State  Bank  of  Perham,  Perham. 

J.  M.  Hanson Vice  President 

Polk  County  State  Bank,  Crookston. 

R.  B.  Rathbun Secretary-Treasurer 

Merchants  National  Bank,  Detroit. 

C.  R.  Gillespie,  State  Bank  of  Stephen,  Stephen 

W.  B.  Torgerson,  Farmers  & Merchants  State  Bank,  Oklee 


Tenth  District  Group 

W.  E.  CuRZON President 

State  Bank  of  Becker,  Becker. 

H.  S.  Quiggle Vice  President 

Bankers  National  Bank,  Minneapolis. 

J.  W.  Pribyl Secretary-Treasurer 

Farmers  & Merchants  State  Bank,  Monticello. 

G.  J.  Stolberg,  State  Bank  of  Harris,  Harris 

W.  B.  Tscharner,  Mercantile  State  Bank,  Minneapolis 


FORMER  ASSOCIATION  PRESIDENTS 


D.  A.  Montfort  1897-1898 
*I-L  D.  Brown  1898-1899 
A.  A.  Crane  1899-1900 
*J.  C.  Hunter  1900-1901 
R.  Mitchell  1901-1902 
J.  W.  Wheeler  1902-1903 
*A.  C.  Anderson  1903-1904 
O.  H.  Havill  1904-1905 
Cliff  W.  Cress  1905-1906 
W.  E.  Lee  1906-1907 

C.  D.  Griffith  1907-1908 
Joseph  Chapman  1908-1909 
* Deceased. 


W.  I.  Prince  1909-1910 
*L.  A.  Huntoon  1910-1911 

D.  S.  Culver  1911-1912 
*D.  C.  Armstrong  1912-1913 

J.  S.  Pomeroy  1913-1914 
W.  D.  Willard  1914-1915 
O.  W.  Lundsten  1915-1916 
H.  Von  der  Weyer 

1916-1917 
A.  C.  Gooding  1917-1918 

E.  I..  Mattson  1918-1919 


REPRESENTING  MINNESOTA  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 


Vice  President  for  Minnesota 

C.  L.  Swenson  Pres.,  Metropolitan  Bank  St.  Paul 


Cliff  W.  Gress 
C.  L.  Hansen 
A.  A.  Bennett 
J.  A.  Latta 


Executive  Council 

V.  Pres.,  Citizens  State  Bank  Cannon  Falls 
Pres.,  First  National  Bank  Thief  River  Falls 
Pres.,  First  National  Bank  Renville 

V.  Pres.,  Northwestern  National 

Bank  Minneapolis 


Nominating  Committee 

M.  J.  Dowling  Pres.,  Olivia  State  Bank  Olivia 


Alternate  Member  Nominating  Committee 

F.  A.  Gross  Pres.,  North  American  Bank  Minneapolis 


Vice  President  of  National  Bank  Section 

J.  W.  Lyder  Cashier,  Northern  National  Bank  Duluth 

Vice  President  of  State  Bank  Section 

F.  A.  Lemme  Cashier,  Deposit  Bank  of  Winona  Winona 


Vice  President  of  Savings  Bank  Section 

Louis  Betz  Treas.,  State  Savings  Bank  St.  Paul 


Vice  President  of  Trust  Company  Section 

Ernest  F.  Smith  Pres.,  Lincoln  Trust  and  Savings 

Bank  Minneapolis 


Order  of  Proceedings 


FIRST  DAY  OF  CONVENTION 
Wednesday,  July  7,  1920 
Morning  Session,  Ten  o’clock 

Ball  Room  at  Spalding  Hotel 
Convention  called  to  order  by 
President  M.  J.  Dowling 

Order  of  Business 

Invocation — Rev.  E.  W.  Couper,  Dean  of  Trinity  Cathedral 

Music  by 

Scottish  Rite  Quartette 

President’s  Annual  Address 

rCouncil  of  Administration 
Reports  -j  Secretary 
[Treasurer 

Address : Mr.  C.  P.  Craig 
“A  Constructive  View  of  the  Transportation  Problem” 

Appointment  of  Committees 

Adjournment  until  2 o’clock 


Afternoon  Session,  Two  o’clock 
Order  of  Business 

Address:  Hon.  James  A.  Carley 
“Why  the  State  of  Minnesota  Should  Enact  a 
Tonnage  Tax  Law” 

Address : Hon.  Charles  T.  Murphy 
“Why  the  State  of  Minnesota  Should  Not 
. Enact  a Tonnage  Tax  Law” 

Address:  Mr.  Willard  Scott 
“The  Einstein  Electron  Theory  of  Matter” 
(This  subject  was  not  chosen  by  Mr.  Scott) 

Announcements  and  Adjournment  of  Second  Session 


Meeting  of  Members  of  American  Bankers  Association 


Immediately  following  the  adjournment  of  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  convention  a meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  will  be  called  to  order  by  Mr. 

A.  H.  Turrittin,  Vice  President  for  Minnesota,  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  the  following: 

( 1 ) A member  of  the  Executive  Council  to  succeed  Kel- 
sey S.  Chase,  whose  term  of  office  expires  at  the  1920  con- 
vention. 

(2)  A tentative  election  for  additional  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  for  a term  of  three  years,  based  on  the  mem- 
bership in  Minnesota  reaching  900  by  August  31,  1920,  present 
membership  is  855. 

(3)  A Vice  President  for  Minnesota  to  succeed  Mr.  A.  H. 
Turrittin. 

(4)  A member  to  serve  on  the  Nominating  Committee. 

(5)  An  alternate  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

(6)  Vice  Presidents  for  Minnesota  of  the  following  A. 

B.  A.  Sections: 

Trust  Company  Section 
Savings  Bank  Section 
National  Bank  Section 
State  Bank  Section 


SECOND  DAY  OF  CONVENTION 
Thursday,  July  8,  1920 
Morning  Session,  10:00  o’clock 


Order  of  Business 

Address:  Mr.  E.  A.  Willams 
Representing  Treasury  Department 
Ninth  Federal  Reserve  District,  Government 
Savings  Organization 

Address:  Mr.  John  Fletcher 
“Signs  of  the  Times” 

Vice  President  Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank,  Chicago 

Reports  of  Committees 

County  Organization  Committee,  C.  A.  Chapman,  Chairman 
Banking  Educational  Committee,  J.  C.  Thomson,  Chairman 

Association  Affairs 

Report  of  Resolution  Committee. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 


Council  of  Administration  Meetings 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  a meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Administration  will  be  held  prior  to  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  any  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  or  By-Laws,  or  Resolutions  from  Group  Meetings. 
This  meeting  is  called  for  8:30  o’clock  at  the  Spalding  Hotel 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  July  6th. 

Immediately  following  the  adjournment  of  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  the  convention  on  July  8th,  the  new  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration will  meet  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  any  busi- 
ness which  may  properly  come  before  it. 


Social  Features 

Special  Train  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  Duluth 

For  those  who  can  make  it  convenient  to  travel  to  Duluth 
from  the  Twin  Cities  special  train  service  has  been  provided 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  This  train  will  be  made  up< 


of  steel  coaches  and  dining  cars,  and  a table  de  hote  dinner 
will  be  served  enroute.  The  train  will  leave  Minneapolis  at 
three  p.  m.  and  St.  Paul  at  three  thirty-five  p.  m.,  arriving 
at  Duluth  at  eight  p.  m.  Passengers  wishing  to  organize  card 
parties  will  be  provided  with  the  essentials. 

On  Wednesday  evening  at  seven  o’clock  the  delegates  and 
guests  will  be  entertained  by  the  Duluth  bankers.  Automobiles 
will  be  provided  for  a trip  over  the  famous  Boulevard  Drive  and 
to  the  Northland  Country  Club,  where  a buffet  supper  will  be 
served,  followed  by  an  informal  dancing  party. 

A special  train  will  leave  the  Union  Station  at  two  o’clock 
on  Thursday,  July  8th,  which  will  carry  the  delegates  and 
guests  to  the  Steel  Plant.  It  is  a real  privilege  to  be  able  to 
visit  this  great  manufacturing  institution  and  one  which  has 
been  denied  visitors  since  the  time  war  was  declared ; a special 
dispensation  has  been  granted,  however,  for  this  occasion,  and 
the  bankers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  largest 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  state.  Return  to  the  city  will 
be  made  in  ample  time  for  the  party  to  get  dinner  before  going 
aboard  the  S.  S.  North  American  for  the  lake  cruise.  Dele- 
gates and  guests  not  sailing  on  this  boat  but  expecting  to  take 
the  night  trains  out  will  be  provided  with  theater  tickets. 


Lake  Trip 

It  is  planned  to  sail  from  Duluth  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Thursday,  July  8th.  The  first  stop  will  be  made  at 
Houghton,  Mich.,  on  the  following  morning,  affording  an  op- 
portunity for  the  party  to  see  some  of  the  copper  range  country 
and  its  industries.  The  next  stop  will  be  on  Saturday  morning 
at  the  Soo.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  ship  will  ar- 
rive at  Mackinac  Island,  where  the  party  will  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  enjoy  the  points  of  historic  interest  and  natural  beauty. 
Probably  a short  stop  will  be  made  at  Sturgeon  Bay  on  Sunday 
morning,  which  will  be  the  last  landing  until  the  Municipal  Pier 
is  reached  at  Chicago  early  Monday  morning.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  to  keep  the  party  together  in  Chicago. 


Special  Train  From  Chicago  to  Twin  Cities 

Leaving  Chicago  on  the  evening  of  July  12th,  over  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  Railroads,  a special  train  will  carry 
all  those  of  the  party  who  wish  to  return  immediately.  A table 
de  hote  breakfast  will  be  served  on  this  train  before  reaching 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
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Thirty-First  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

Minnesota  Bankers  Association 

SPALDING  HOTEL 

DULUTH 

July  7-8,  1920 


Wednesday,  July  7,  1920 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 

Thirty-first  Annual  Convention  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers  As- 
sociation will  come  to  order,  and  listen  to  the  invocation  by 
Reverend  E.  W.  Couper,  Dean  of  the  Trinity  Cathedral. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Couper:  Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father, 
Who  hast  created  man  in  thine  own  image,  and  hast  made 
him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  Thy  hands,  we  come 
before  Thee  with  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  many  and  signal 
displays  of  Thy  Providence  which  have  marked  the  history 
of  our  favored  land.  To  Thy  wisdom  and  guidance,  we  owe 
it,  that  the  minds  of  men  have  evolved  both  political  and  com- 
mercial organizations  for  the  blessing  of  Thy  people,  for  en- 
larging their  fields  of  service,  and  for  distributing  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor.  As  Thy  servants  we  meet  together,  and  we 
implore  the  blessing  of  Thy  guiding  spirit  in  the  purposes 
and  deliberations  of  this  Convention.  Thou  hast  made  us 
stewards  of  Thy  boundless  store;  help  us  to  realize  our  trust, 
and  to  perform  our  several  responsibilities  as  true  men.  Lift 
us  above  every  time-serving  and  mercenary  motive,  and  save 
us  from  selfish  and  unworthy  ends.  May  the  spirit  of  Patri- 
otism link  individual  ambition  with  national  welfare,  and  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  lead  each  to  think  first  of  others’  good. 

Grant  that  the  deliberations  of  those  assembled  here  shall 
be  peaceful  and  harmonious.  Enlighten  our  minds  to  under- 
stand more  of  Thee  as  Thy  Hand  moves  in  the  plans  of  men. 
Uphold  us  in  all  that  may  minister  to  the  highest  good  of  Thy 
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people,  and  to  the  advancement  of  honest  business  and  just 
dealings  throughout  the  world.  Grant  that  this  Convention, 
from  first  to  last,  may  be  actuated  by  those  lofty  principles 
that  shall  exalt  and  strengthen  our  nation  in  righteousness; 
and  may  Thy  Great  Name  be  glorified,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Members  of  the  Convention, 

why  not  have  something  unexpected  on  the  program  at  this 
time  and  all  rise  and  join  in  singing  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner? 

(The  audience  rose  and  sang  the  National  Anthem.) 

President  M.  J.  Dowling  : On  account  of  the  absence  of 
two  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Quartette,  we  shall  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  hearing  them,  but  we  have  a very  fine  substitute 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Madge  Buell,  who  will  entertain  us  for 
a few  moments. 

(Miss  Madge  Buell  rendered  several  vocal  selections.) 


O.  M.  Nelson,  St.  Paul 
President,  Minnesota  Bankers  Association 
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President’s  Annual  Address 

MR.  M.  J.  DOWLING 
Olivia  State  Bank,  Olivia 

There  seems  to  have  been  omitted  from  this  program  an 
official  welcome  to  the  Capital  of  St,  Louis  county,  but  I do 
not  recognize  in  that  any  desire  to  make  this  bunch  of  finan- 
ciers of  the  state  any  less  at  home.  We  learned  last  night 
upon  arriving  that  the  official  welcomer  for  the  bankers  was 
Mr.  Lyder,  and  he  is  still  on  the  job  and  will  continue  to  be 
until  we  depart  from  the  city.  He  is  silently  eloquent. 

It  is  fitting  that  at  this  particular  time  the  bankers  from 
the  prairies  and  from  the  cities  and  the  forests  of  Minnesota 
should  meet  and  go,  at  least  part  way,  down  the  Great  Lakes 
toward  the  rising  sun,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  undoubtedly 
cause  you  and  me  to  think  more  capably  and  more  broadly  of 
the  affairs  of  our  beloved  state  than  had  we  remained  in  the 
old  home  town  and  in  the  old-fashioned  house.  By  the  way, 
the  song  that  so  entertained  us,  the  first  solo,  would  make  an 
excellent  motto  for  bankers  and  other  people  making  up  our 
population,  not  only  in  Minnesota  but  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  old-fashioned  house  is  the  house  we  ought  to 
seek  just  now  and  get  away  from  some  of  the  storms  that 
seem  to  be  arising  on  all  sides  of  the  horizon. 

This  talk,  called  an  address  by  the  President,  has  not  been 
censored  by  the  Executive  Council.  It  has  not  been  framed 
by  your  President  for  the  purpose  of  saying  or  doing  any- 
thing extreme.  I am  glad  to  see  before  me  this  morning  a 
registration  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  at  the  opening 
of  the  Convention.  Do  you  realize  that  is  over  half  of  the 
membership  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers  Association?  I am 
pleased  to  see  the  ladies  with  us  in  such  large  numbers.  In 
a few  years  some  of  us  who  aspire  to  be  the  president  of  an 
association  of  this  kind  must  give  way  to  the  ladies,  and  in 
the  audiences  that  will  gather  in  the  future  in  this  state,  in 
the  not  very  distant  future,  I can  see  the  beautiful  clothes  with 
which  the  ladies  adorn  themselves  in  the  majority  while  the 
men  are  taken  along  just  to  be  good  to  them. 

We  have  had  some  few  difficulties  in  operating  the  Min- 
nesota Bankers  Association  the  past  year.  I am  not  going  to 
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dwell  ui)on  them  but  to  refer  you  to  the  printed  reports  of  the 
Executive  Council  and  our  efficient  Secretary,  wherein  you 
will  find  the  story  in  detail  of  the  history  of  the  past  year. 
1 shall  have  few  recommendations  to  make,  but,  mentioning 
only  those  things  that  you  ought  to  notice,  shall  leave  for  your 
consideration  the  affairs  of  tlie  Association  as  shown  by  the 
reports  mentioned. 

We  had  some  insurance  difficulties  during  the  year,  re- 
sulting from  a ruling  of  our  State  Insurance  Department, 
wherein  it  was  claimed  that  the  Bankers  Association  was  not 
complying  with  the  laws.  Naturally  we  did  those  things  neces- 
sary as  quickly  as  possible  to  comply  with  the  law ; and  some 
of  you  who  have  not  received  your  dividends  from  your  in- 
surance, as  stated  six  months  ago,  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
your  premiums  will  understand  the  difficulty  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  found  in  complying  with  that  statement  and  with 
the  law  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  at  the  same  time.  The 
only  way  the  Insurance  Department  could  be  conducted  was 
to  have  each  bank  have  a member  of  its  force  named  as  agent 
in  its  own  bank.  That  has  been  done  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Everything  will  come  out  and  work  out  as  smoothly  as  pos- 
sible when  the  system  has  been  rearranged.  You  will  un- 
derstand that  any  friction  that  may  have  come  up,  or  any 
difficulty  that  may  have  come  up,  has  been  caused  by  running 
afoul  of  the  banking  laws  of  Minnesota.  The  bankers  as  an 
association  will  not  break  the  laws  of  the  state,  no  matter  how 
many  laws  we  may  break  as  individuals. 

There  has  been  some  considerable  notoriety  attached  to 
a transaction  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Association 
in  his  zeal  for  doing  good  work  for  the  members,  and  he  has 
been  charged  with  being  inclined  to  favor  some  particular 
burglar  alarm  system.  When  that  matter  came  up  to  your 
President,  he  said : “People  may  be  indiscreet  and  might  go 

a little  too  far  in  enthusiasm,”  and  the  Secretary  perhaps  might 
have  been  halted  a little  bit  just  about  then  by  the  President, 
had  the  parties  making  the  charge  refrained  from  making  it 
so  strong  and  so  specific  as  to  leave  in  the  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  idea  that  Mr.  Richards,  our  Secretary,  was  profiting 
personally  from  the  transaction  mentioned. 

When  that  charge  was  made,  your  President  assumed  the 
authority  of  the  Association  and  refused  to  cause  any  change 
in  the  program  as  carried  on  by  the  Secretary  and  informed 
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the  gentlemen  interested  that  if  they  had  any  such  charge  as 
that  up  their  sleeves,  they  should  make  it  before  the  Executive 
Council  at  the  meeting  at  Duluth  or  before  the  entire  Con- 
vention in  session  at  Duluth,  and  prove  it,  and  we  would  kick 
the  Secretary  out.  I will  help  to  kick  him  out  if  they  can 
prove  that  charge.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  these  days 
of  strife  and  business  efforts  and  political  warfare,  there  are 
too  many  people  making  their  charges  so  easily  trumped  up 
and  then  going  away  and  forgetting  the  necessity  of  proving 
those  charges  in  order  to  clear  the  reputation  for  integrity' 
of  the  man  charged.  I notified  those  men,  who  made  this  mat- 
ter so  prominent  recently,  to  come  before  this  Convention  at 
any  time  or  before  ‘the  Executive  Council  and  prove  their 
charges.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  I request  that  every  banker 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  refuse,  for  one  moment,  to  give 
thought  to  anything  that  our  Secretary  has  done  that  is  not 
worthy  of  the  man  and  of  the  position  he  occupies. 

Those  are  about  the  only  things  to  which  I wish  to  call 
your  attention.  The  rest  is  in  the  reports  referred  to,  and 
the  only  recommendation  I should  make  to  this  Convention 
for  the  ensuing  year  is  to  “put  your  house  in  order.’’  The 
efficient  Secretary  of  your  Association  can  run  this  Associa- 
tion without  a President.  He  has  done  it,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  worthy  Vice-President,  Mr.  Otto  Nelson,  of  St.  Paul. 
You  will  remember  that  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  just  closed  your  President  was  out  of  the  country, 
and  everything  went  along  better  while  he  was  away  than  it 
has  gone  since  he  has  returned. 

Before  going  further  into  this  matter  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  say  to  the  bankers  of  Minnesota  assembled  here 
in  Duluth,  I must  say  it  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure  to 
be  in  the  City  of  Duluth  where  I can  have  something  to  say, 
where  I am  in  position  to  talk,  not  with  any  desire  to  ruffle 
the  waters  already  discolored  because  of  the  heavy  rains  of 
the  past  thirty  days  or  more,  but  to  pay  tribute  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  citizens  of  Duluth. 

I believe  that  the  people  of  Duluth,  with  whom  we  are 
now  becoming  acquainted  as  an  association  of  bankers,  have 
never  realized  their  opportunities  and  have  not  understood 
that  they  have  before  them  the  greatest  opportunity  of  this 
century,  as  a city  of  the  United  States.  I believe  that  Duluth 
might  grow  greater  than  even  the  natural  promises  indicate. 
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did  its  citizenry  rise  above  the  desire  to  have  a close  corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  excluding  men  of  ambition  and  men 
of  brains,  and  widen  it  so  that  all  would  be  welcome  within 
her  borders  to  assist  in  building  her  great  future,  which  I 
liken  to  growth  such  as  no  city  has  ever  had  in  this  country.  I 
say  this  because  1 believe,  and  the  bankers  believe,  that  the 
natural  outlet  of  the  entire  west,  each  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  extending  up  into  Canada,  is  here  where  we  are 
sitting  to-day ; and  that  when  the  governments  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  by  united  effort  shall  blast  away  the  rock 
that  impedes  the  progress  of  ocean-going  vessels  along  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  commerce  of  all  our  great  Northwest  and 
the  great  Southwest  of  Canada  will  pour  through  the  portals 
of  this  harbor,  and  the  returning  ships,  bearing  the  American 
dag,  will  bring  the  products  of  the  world  directly  to  the  docks 
of  Duluth.  I believe  in  a short  time  after  that  is  brought 
about,  the  steel  city  and  the  inexhaustible  iron  ore  mines  of 
Minnesota  will  combine  the  harborage  of  New  York  with  the 
industries  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Duluth  will  stand  supreme  in 
commerce  and  manufacture,  and  we  of  Minnesota  will  be 
proud  to  know  we  have  assisted  in  the  building. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  are  two  things  which  con- 
front the  bankers,  that  I wish  to  touch  upon,  and  what  is 
called  an  address  will  be  over.  But  first,  before  reaching  that, 
I wish  to  read  you  a bill  that  passed  the  Legislature  of  South 
Dakota  with*  only  one  vote  against  it  and  that  the  vote  of 
Senator  Isaac  Lincoln  of  Aberdeen.  Every  other  vote  in  the 
house  and  senate  was  in  favor  of  this  bill.  I should  like  to 
take  some  time  to  discuss  it,  but  I will  say  that  it  is  my  belief 
that  this  piece  of  legislation  will  be  something  like  the  Tea 
Party  in  Boston  and  result  in  arousing  the  sentiment  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  country  bankers,  both  state  and  national, 
throughout  America,  in  order  that  we  may  get  paid  for  serv- 
ices performed,  even  though  it  be  a mite,  when  the  next  Con- 
gress takes  office  and  the  next  President,  be  he  Harding  or  Cox, 
occupies  the  White  House. 

This  bill  provides : 

“Section  1.  That  the  banks  of  this  state  (South  Dakota) 
may  charge  a service  fee  for  collecting  and  remitting  by  ex- 
change or  otherwise,  checks,  drafts,  bills,  etc.,  commonly 
known  as  ‘cash  items,’  and  the  banks  of  this  state  may  make 
such  charge  when  such  ‘cash  items’  are  presented  to>  the  payer 
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bank  for  payment  through  any  bank,  banker,  trust  company. 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  postoftice,  express  company,  or  any 
collector’s  agency,  or  by  other  agency  whatsoever,  and  the 
amount  of  such  charge  is  hereby  fixed  at  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  such  cash  items  so  presented 
and  paid  at  any  one  time,  and  not  less  than  ten  cents  on  any 
one  transaction,  provided,  however,  that  no  such  charge  can 
be  made  by  banks  for  collecting  a check  presented  to  said 
banks  where  the  check  is  drawn  on  any  bank  in  the  same 
municipality,  city,  town,  or  village  and  does  not  bear  an  out- 
of-town  endorsement. 

“Section  2.  That  any  officer  or  notary  public  who  shall  pro- 
test checks  for  nonpayment  where  payment  is  refused  solely 
on  account  of  the  presentor’s  refusal  to  pay  exchange,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  there  shall  be  no  right  of  ac- 
tion either  in  law  or  in  equity  against  any  bank  in  this  state 
for  a refusal  to  pay  such  cash  item  when  such  refusal  is  based 
alone  on  the  ground  of  the  nonpayment  of  such  exchange. 

“Section  3.  That  whenever  one  or  more  checks  on  any 
bank  in  the  hands  of  a single  holder  or  holders  for  an  aggre- 
gate sum  exceeding  amount  of  such  bank’s  legal  reserve  re- 
quired to  be  kept  in  its  vaults  shall  be  presented  on  the  same 
date  and  payment  thereof  demanded,  the  said  bank  may  elect 
to  make  such  payment  in  exchange  instead  of  cash. 

Section  4.  Whereas  this  Act  is  necessary  for  the  imme- 
diate support  of  existing  institutions  of  this  state,  an  emer- 
gency is  declared  to  exist,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  and 
be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  approval.” 

I have  read  that  because  of  its  great  interest  to  both  na- 
tional and  state  country  bankers  in  the  matter  of  exchange, 
especially  in  the  way  such  presentations  have  been  made. 

Two  things,  I said,  were  necessary  for  the  bankers  of  Min- 
nesota as  well  as  the  bankers  all  over  the  country,  to  do,  and 
the  first  of  these  is  to  “clean  house.”  I should  urge  that  we 
go  back  to  the  old-fashioned  type  of  banking.  It  has  been 
very  popular,  not  only  in  this  state  but  in  a great  many  other 
states  of  this  country,  to  rely  upon  the  government’s  helping 
us.  It  is  just  the  same  course  that  some  boys  and  girls  pur- 
sue when  they  go  to  school  and  lean  upon  the  teacher.  By 
bringing  apples  to  her  or  in  other  ways  of  flattery  and  bribery 
they  succeed  in  having  her  furnish  the  brains  while  they  can 
have  the  sport.  It  is  fashionable  in  some  quarters  to  say : 
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“Let  George  do  it;  the  state  will  take  care  of  us  no  matter 
what  we  do.”  It  is  fashionable  in  some  circles  of  religious  life 
to  let  the  preacher  do  the  preaching  and  all  the  other  neces- 
sary functions  of  religious  life  excepting  the  payment  of 
the  salary,  and  that  he  can  wait  for  because  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  preacher  to  have  very  much  anyhow. 

The  whole  tendency  on  the  part  of  a great  many  men  and 
some  women, — I take  oflf  my  hat  to  the  women ; I think  they 
will  be  more  sensible  than  the  men  when  they  commence  to 
run  the  government, — is  to  wish  to  lean  upon  somebody  else’s 
instead  of  upon  their  own  efforts.  The  song  that  we  listened 
to  and  enjoyed  so  much  a while  ago  of  the  “old-fashioned 
house”  seemed  to  touch  the  right  spot  with  me,  and  I am  car- 
rying it  on  to  you  to  think  it  over.  Let  us  go  back  to  at  least 
solid  foundations  of  government;  let  us  go  back  at  least  to 
the  humble  virtues  of  character;  let  us  go  back  to  worship 
God  Almighty  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  not  leave  the 
teachings  of  Christ  for  the  ravings  of  the  socialist. 

Let  us  get  old-fashioned,  if  you  please,  and  the  first  thing 
to  do  in  order  to  get  back  to  the  old-fashioned  house  and  the 
old-fashioned  character  and  the  solid  foundations  laid  by  our 
fathers  in  the  building  of  this  country  and  the  furnishing  of 
innumerable  opportunities  that  you  and  I have  had  and  that 
are  still  more  numerous  to-day  than  they  were  when  you  and 
I were  boys,  is  first  of  all  to  rely  upon  ourselves.  Let  us  re- 
alize that  no  family  can  have  a better  character  and  a better 
reputation  in  a community  than  the  meanest  one  in  that  family 
carries  wherever  he  goes.  Let  us  realize  that  as  individuals 
we  must  make  our  family  worth  while,  our  community  worth 
while,  our  state  worth  while,  and  then  the  nation  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

Let  us  then  as  bankers  apply  the  same  rule,  and  instead 
of  leaning  upon  the  city  correspondent  if  we  are  a country 
banker,  or  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  if  we  are  a city 
banker,  let  us  organize  ourselves  into  a Committee  of  One  in 
each  bank,  take  invoice  of  the  conditions  that  need  financial 
assistance  in  our  own  communities,  then  shut  our  eyes  to  all 
other  chances  to  make  money  and  first  take  care  of  our  own 
community,  and  build  it  up  to  the  point  where  our  people  will 
be  reaching  out  and  coming  to  us  for  more  money  to  finance 
the  affairs  of  our  own  community.  Then  we  shall  find  that 
when  conditions  like  those  of  the  present  begin  to  creep  over 
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us  like  a sort  of  a national  financial  paralysis,  that  the  blood 
of  our  own  community  is  flowing  freely,  and  that  our  ac- 
tivities are  not  stunted,  and  that  there  is  no  fear  in  the  heart 
of  the  local  banker  because  he  has  no  strings  to  pull  in.  He 
can  then  truly  say  that  he  is  not  helping  out  some  oil  scheme 
in  Texas,  or  some  fruit  scheme  in  Vermont,  or  some  land 
scheme  in  Alberta,  but  he  is  helping  the  old-fashioned  town 
in  which  he  lives  to  become  a new-fashioned  town,  standing 
on  its  own  feet  and  leaning  against  no  one  for  support. 

One  thought  that  I wish  to  leave  with  this  Convention  to- 
day is,  let  us  not  continue  to  be  leaners,  but  let  us  stand  upon 
our  own  two  feet  in  our  own  community,  and  go  out  into  the 
world  and  conquer  it  by  degrees  and  not  by  taking  chances. 

The  country  banks  of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  and  Montana,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  have  borrowed 
between  five  and  six  times  more  money  up  to  this  time  this 
year  than  the  same  banks  did  up  to  this  time  last  year.  The 
deposits  have  shrunk  at  least  thirty-three  and  one-third  per 
cent  during  the  same  time.  I cannot  understand  how  this 
can  continue,  and  each  one  of  us  ought  to  go  home  and  knock 
his  head  against  the  counter  while  he  is  alone,  and  then  sit 
down  and  study  the  stars  that  he  sees.  We  cannot  continue 
to  stretch  out  in  both  directions  without  getting  into  the  at- 
titude of  the  circus  performer  who,  commencing  in  boyhood, 
is  able  to  stretch  himself  so  that  he  can  sit  down  with  his  legs 
in  any  direction.  That  is  impossible  to  most  of  you,  and  the 
only  way  you  could  overcome  your  limitations  would  be  to 
borrow  my  legs  for  a while,  and  then  you  might  successfully 
do  it. 

The  main  thing,  however,  is  to  do  as  a sensible  father  or 
mother  would  do  in  rearing  a family.  The  boy  who  has  been 
neglected  by  his  father  because  his  father  has  been  too  busy, 
has  to  find  something  to  do,  and  he  generally  finds  something 
that  will  make  some  people  sit  up  and  take  notice.  He  be- 
comes an  expert  card  “shark”,  as  a rule,  he  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est men  in  the  community  with  a billiard  cue,  and  he  is  the 
slowest  to  pay  his  debts  that  he  has  contracted  at  the  restau- 
rant. But  the  boy  whose  father  has  not  had  time  to  join  him 
in  shaping  his  course  in  life  is  not  to  blame;  his  father  is  to 
blame. 

So  when  I say  to  you  that  the  country  banker  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  to  blame  for  this  condition,  I wish  to  keep  in  mind 
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the  thought  of  the  boy  who  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  his 
father’s  advice  and  companionship.  The  organization  of  this 
country  that  is  to  blame  for  the  present  condition  of  wild-cat 
speculation  and  unheard-of  inflation  is  the  men  who  form  the 
organization  known  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  They  have 
been  so  busy  trying  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  board 
and  trying  to  wake  up  the  state  banker  who  is  eligible  to  the 
idea  that  if  he  joins  the  Federal  Reserve  system  he  will  make 
more  money  because  he  can  borrow  more  money, — and  that 
is  the  wrong  principle  to  inculcate  in  America, — they  have  been 
so  busy  sending  their  agents  out  through  every  city  and  hir- 
ing post-office  deputies  and  express  agents  in  various  com- 
munities to  enforce  the  collection  at  par  of  checks,  that  they 
have  neglected  the  really  great  things  of  financial  worth  in 
this  country.  Now  we  are  like  a ship  upon  a stormy  sea, 
with  the  captain  drunk  in  the  cabin  and  the  man  at  the  wheel 
just  waking  up  to  the  direction  that  the  boat  is  going. 

There  is  not  a good  financier  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
They  had  two  of  them : one  of  them  was  named  Warburg,  and 
the  other  was  named  Strauss.  Whether  it  was  because  their 
names  had  a German  accent  or  not,  somehow  or  other  they 
were  permitted  to  get  off  the  Board,  and  since  then  the  one 
really  halfway  capable  man  has  been  known  as  the  Governor 
of  the  Board.  If  you  have  watched  the  governor  on  a sta- 
tionary engine  work,  you  have  noticed  how  those  .balls,  as 
they  fly  around,  have  a tendency  to  go  up  and  down. 

If  I could  avoid  the  responsibility  of  appearing  before 
you  and  being  charged  with  indulging  in  politics,  I should 
suggest  to  some  of  you  that  there  is  a lighthouse  that  can 
be  just  barely  seen  in  the  distance,  and  on  it  is  marked  the 
hope,  and  the  only  hope  I am  afraid,  that  we  have  for  a real 
board  of  financiers  as  Federal  Reserve  men, — men  who  can 
say  “NO”,  instead  of  raising  the  interest  rates, — and  I see 
marked  dimly  below  the  flashing  lights  of  that  place  of  re- 
fuge, just  a date  line:  “March  4th,  1921.” 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I should  love  to  go  on  indulging 
my  desire  to  enjoy  the  conditions  of  our  financial  spree,  but 
I have  already  taken  considerable  time,  and  I must  go  to  the 
other  one  thing  that  I wish  to  present  to  you,  leaving  these 
two  ideas,  somewhat  naked  and  barren  perhaps ; but  you  will 
remember  them  and  put  some  of  them  into  practice  at  home 
and  not  lean  against  the  organizations  of  the  government  that 
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we  have  been  compelled  to  put  up  with,  in  spite  of  all  of  the 
kicks  that  we  may  have  made  in  our  own  little  communities. 

That  other  proposition  of  importance  to  me  is  the  ques- 
tion of  transportation.  For  weeks  and  months  the  little  com- 
munity in  which  I live  clamored  for  cars  to  take  out  of  our 
town  the  noisy,  squealing  hogs  that  contain  so  many  dollars, 
that  we  might  ship  them  and  get  the  dollars  into  our  banks 
instead  of  having  them  in  the  stock  yards.  We  had  not  only 
hogs  but  we  had  steers,  milch  cows,  and  veals,  just  stuffed  full 
of  dollars  that  we  needed  to  carry  on  the  agricultural  pursuits 
with  which  we  were  surrounded.  But  there  they  remained, 
eating  dollar-and-a-half  corn  and  twenty-five  dollar  hay,  and 
still  no  cars  came  along  the  great  Milwaukee  system  to  pick 
up  these  hogs  and  cattle  and  relieve  the  conditions  of  the  com- 
munity putting  the  banks  in  position  where  they  could  say, 
“Yes,”  instead  of  “No,”  to  the  farmer  customers  and  the  local 
merchants. 

We  called  and  called  for  cars.  Undoubtedly  some  of  you 
have  had  the  same  experience.  It  ought  to  teach  us  that  the 
experience  we  have  had  in  our  own  home  town  is  just  exactly 
what  other  people  are  experiencing  in  their  home  towns,  and 
that  the  linking  of  these  things  together  is  likely  to  make  a 
situation  which  will  strangle  the  financial,  the  manufacturing, 
and  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  whole  country  when  the 
new  crop  (much  of  which  must  be  sent  across  the  water  to 
the  needy  people  over  there)  begins  to  knock  upon  the  doors 
of  transportation. 

What  are  you  going  to  do,  and  what  am  I going  to  do 
when  the  farmer  comes  in  with  a hundred  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  paying  that  farmer  for  that  wheat,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  transporting  the  wheat  in  order  that  we 
may  get  the  return  in  money  or  credit?  What  are  you  going 
to  do  ? It  will  not  do  then  to  make  fun  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  by  saying  that  they  spent  time  to  collect  ten  cents  by 
paying  twenty-dollars  a month  for  it,  and  that  they  tried  to 
accomplish  certain  things  in  order  to  enlarge  their  member- 
ship and  forgot  all  about  the  little  ten-thousand-dollar  banks 
scattered  over  the  country.  We  shall  have  a condition  to  con- 
front and  an  issue  to  meet,  and  it  is  up  to  the  country  bank- 
ers of  Minnesota  and  other  states  to  get  out  of  the  financial 
embarrassments  which  banks  are  under  in  some  parts  of  the 
country. 
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I low  can  we  do  this?  First  we  must  learn  we  cannot  al- 
low John  Johns  to  have  enough  money  to  buy  a Ford  car  this 
summer  unless  John  has  the  money  himself  in  his  own  ac- 
count, and  then  we  must  take  him  into  the  back  room  and 
argue  with  him  and  try  not  to  have  him  use  his  own  money 
for  it.  We  ought  not  to  assist  in  anything,  even  the  building 
of  a home,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Let  me  empha- 
size that,  that  this  summer  you,  as  bankers  of  Minnesota, 
should  not  loan  a dollar  for  the  building  of  a home  or  a new 
addition  to  a home  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  for 
the  comfort,  but  for  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  home. 

Attractive  propositions  wherein  you  and  I can  make  money 
will  come  along  and  increase  in  number.  It  is  up  to  you  and 
to  me  to  use  the  same  patriotic  efforts  in  the  banking  field 
this  summer  that  we  were  called  upon  to  use  when  this  coun- 
try was  in  danger  from  a foreign  foe.  Pass  up  these  dollars, 
and  put  our  own  house  in  order.  This  is  not  buncombe;  this 
is  not  a scare  headline.  I believe  we  have  the  power  in  this 
Association  to  control  this  situation  in  this  state,  that  all  we 
need  to  do  is  to  know  that  the  condition  confronts  us  and  to 
recognize  the  need  of  careful  supervision  of  our  own  affairs 
in  order  that  we  can  save  the  whole  structure. 

These  men  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  who 
preside  over  these  large  institutions  do  not  have  the  op- 
|X)rtunity  that  you  and  I have  in  the  little  country  banks.  In 
fact,  they  are  moved  about  from  one  position  to  another  and 
shifted  with  the  great  movements  of  commerce  that  go  down 
this  lake.  They  are  moved  and  shifted  about  by  the  interests 
of  some  important  individuals  controlling  large  industries  in 
their  neighborhood.  They  are  moved  about  as  mere  pawns 
in  the  field  of  the  financial  chess. 

You  and  I are  not  so  easily  moved  in  the  country  banks, 
and  yet,  when  we  do  move,  the  whole  structure  trembles, 
financially,  still  we  do  not  seem  to  know  how  important  the 
action  of  every  one  of  us  is  to  save  the  whole  structure.  These 
storms  in  the  city  banks  and  these  storms  in  Chicago  and 
New  York  may  disturb  just  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  when 
the  waters  that  reach  down  to  the  muddy  bottom  begin  to 
shake,  then  we  are  indeed  in  danger.  I appeal  to  you  to  go 
home,  to  stop  leaning  on  anybody,  to  stand  upon  your  own 
ground,  to  clean  your  own  house ; then  when  the  storm 
strikes  stand  in  the  doorway  of  your  bank  ready  to  help  the 
fellow  who  was  not  as  fore  handed  as  you. 
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I have  hoped  that  as  a result  of  this  last  suggestion,  some 
member  before  the  Convention  adjourns  will  move  for  the 
appointment  of  a committee  of  bankers  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  some  practical  way  the  providing  of  means  of 
transportation  on  the  railroads  between  now  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  1920  crop.  So  sure  as  these  lines  of  transporta- 
tion are  congested  and  stopped,  just  so  sure  will  financial 
paralysis  affect  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  none  of  us  can 
escape  the  result  of  that  paralysis.  Some  one  keep  it  in  mind 
and  figure  on  what  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  assist  in 
bringing  transportation  on  the  railroads  in  Minnesota  up  to 
the  point  where  our  actual  needs  will  be  cared  for. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  having  called  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  things  that  are  dangerous  looking,  I have  tried 
to  furnish  you  the  cyclone  cellar  in  which  to  seek  safety,  and 
I am  sure  that  if  the  sudden  storm  that  has  been  brought  on  by 
somebody’s  little  whim,  perchance,  and  desire  for  some  spec- 
tacular play  in  the  history  of  America,  I am  sure  that  we  will 
not  have  to  stay  in  the  cyclone  cellar  very  long  before  “dad” 
will  be  saying  to  us : “Come  up  and  see  the  glorious  rainbow, 
the  most  wonderful  that  we  have  ever  seen,”  and  always,  no 
matter  what  we  may  pass  through  in  life,  there  will  appear  a 
beautiful  and  gorgeous  rainbow  that  means  the  promise  of 
a better  world. 


Mr.  Otto  M.  Nelson:  Mr.  President. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Mr.  Otto  Nelson,  the  next 

President  of  the  Association,  if  he  behaves  himself,  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Otto  M.  Nelson  : Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great 

pleasure  to  present  to  you,  in  behalf  of  the  Minnesota  Bank- 
ers Association,  this  gavel,  an  emblem  of  the  authority  which 
you  have  exercised.  To  receive  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  hon- 
ors that  a man  can  have,  for,  apart  from  the  dignity  and  the 
confidence  of  one’s  fellows  which  it  marks  in  any  particular 
case,  the  gavel  as  a symbol  is  one  of  the  oldest  tokens  of  pow- 
er and  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  passed  down  to  us 
by  history. 

It  has  been  used  for  the  same  function  and  under  similar 
circumstances  by  those  who  have  been  called  to  use  it  for  over 
five  hundred  years.  It  was  originally  a mason’s  hammer,  used 
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as  a symbol  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  In  the  old 
days  of  construction  every  building  was  made  of  stone.  Rough 
dorners  had  to  be  chipped  off  and  lines  made  straight  and 
smooth  by  the  use  of  the  hammer.  The  people  of  those  old 
forgotten  centuries  were  quick  to  turn  a physical  into  a moral 
significance.  So  the  hammer,  or  gavel,  as  it  is  now  called, 
was  applied  to  smoothing  roughened  character  and  fitting  it 
for  the  society  of  men  and  intercourse  with  fellowmen. 

It  has  been  used  in  that  sense  and  for  the  purpose  just 
described  for  over  five  hundred  years.  In  the  lodges  of  free- 
masonry there  is  a record  as  far  back  as  1462,  in  which  the 
gavel  as  the  symbol  of  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  lodge’s  presiding  officer.  There  is  not  one  of  the  myriads 
of  secret  orders  that  exist  to-day,  among  the  ignorant  as  well 
as  among  the  educated,  in  which  the  stroke  of  the  gavel  does 
not  indicate  that  the  time  for  silence,  seriousness,  and  sober 
deliberation  has  arrived. 

The  vogue  of  the  gavel  extends  back  even  further,  you 
might  say  to  the  twilight  of  history,  and  beyond,  anthropologists 
tell  us.  In  Norse  mythology  we  have  the  most  warlike  and 
powerful  of  the  gods,  Thor,  sitting  above  the  clouds,  wield- 
ing the  thunder  bolt  which  is  represented  by  a hammer.  There, 
seated  on  high  with  his  associate  divinities  as  witnesses,  and 
the  trembling  figures  of  earth’s  sons  and  daughters  fright- 
ened into  obedience,  the  first  gavel  was  wielded  upon  the 
storm  clouds  of  the  sky,  and  the  power  of  its  persuasion  fell 
iqxDn  the  earth. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  dignity,  the  power,  the  trium- 
phal passage  through  time  of  this  symbol,  which  the  power 
and  authority  of  which  you  are  now  invested.  May  you  use 
it,  as  I know  you  will,  with  power,  with  honor,  and  with  re- 
nown. May  it  be  in  your  hands  a worthy  successor  to  the 
implement  which  through  all  the  ages  has  fulfilled  its  honorable 
mission.  May  you  treasure  it,  and  may  you  accept  it  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  given,  because  I am  sure  it  carries  with  it 
the  best  wishes  for  you  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  Min- 
nesota Bankers  Association. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling  : It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 

accept  this  as  an  emblem  of  your  esteem.  I hardly  think  it  is 
necessary  as  a hammer  because  it  is  known  nearly  everywhere 
that  I carry  one  with  me.  I hope  its  composition  does  not 
mean  that  the  intelligence  of  the  recipient  is  like  unto  it,  the 
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solid  ivory  part.  However,  the  band  containing*  the  inscrip- 
tion is  to  me  worth  more  than  I can  express  because  that 
means  continuous  fidelity,  and  you  know  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  ability  to  retain  your  old  friends  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  while  picking  up  a few  on  your  pleasant 
journey  through  life.  I thank  you. 

The  report  of  the  Council  of  Administration  will  be  re- 
ceived. 

Secretary  G.  H.  Richards  : As  secretary  I prepared  the 
report  of  the  Council  of  Administration,  and  it  was  embodied 
in  a report  by  the  Secretary  of  your  Association  and  the 
Treasurer.  These  were  printed  and  distributed  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  about  one  week  ago  in  order  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  read  them  before  attending 
this  Convention.  I believe,  therefore,  that  a reading  of  the 
report  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  I ask  that  action  be  taken, 
either  to  accept  or  reject  the  reports  as  printed  and  mailed 
to  each  member. 

Mr.  Frank  Gross:  I move  the  reports  be  accepted  with- 
out reading. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 

President  M.  J.  Dowling  : The  next  number  on  the  pro- 
gram is  one  that  ought  to  have  brought  every  banker  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  to  this  Convention.  In  my  few  remarks 
I tried  to  outline  the  great  future  of  this  port  of  Duluth  and 
what  it  means  to  Minnesota  and  the  great  West,  and  I have 
now  the  privilege  of  introducing  to  you  the  spirit  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  person  of  a man  who  understands  the  means 
through  which  we  can  win  success,  Mr.  C.  P.  Craig,  who  will 
speak  upon  the  subject  of  “A  Constructive  View  of  the  Trans- 
portation Problem.” 


A Constructive  View  of  the  Transportation 
Problem 

Address  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Craig 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, ladies  and  gentlemen : 

This  is  the  second  occasion  upon  which  the  honor  has  been 
conferred  upon  me  by  this  Association  to  appear  before  them. 
Some  of  you  will  perhaps  remember  the  other  occasion,  and 
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it  was  one  which  we  thought  affected  the  State  of  Minnesota 
economically  just  as  we  feel  this  one  does.  I am  not  taking 
the  honor  to  myself  for  having  received  this  invitation  be- 
cause I know  that  the  subject  itself,  in  this  present  emergency, 
must  appeal  particularly  strongly  to  you  bankers. 

I could  not,  if  I would,  place  what  I have  to  say  in  the 
form  of  a finished  address  to-day.  I would  not,  if  I could, 
clothe  it  in  language  academic  or  attempt  to  discuss  in  an  ab- 
stract way  a question  which  comes  so  close,  which  means  so 
much,  to  the  people  assembled  in  this  room,  and  to  the  State 
of  Minnesota;  a subject  which  is  so  universal  in  its  benefac- 
tion and  covers  such  a large  area,  more  than  forty  per  cent 
of  the  population  and  area  of  the  United  States,  and  a ter- 
ritory producing  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  and  as  high 
as  eighty-five  per  cent  of  her  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs. 

This,  therefore,  is  not  a subject  for  word  pictures,  but  one 
to  be  discussed  as  a business  proposition  among  friends,  with 
a common  interest,  reasoning  together,  and  an  abiding  trust 
that  our  deliberations  may  prove,  as  it  is  written,  that  “Out 
of  the  counsel  of  the  many  cometh  much  wisdom.” 

I do  not  know  how  many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  or- 
ganization and  the  steps  of  progress  in  the  movement.  It  is 
an  organization  of  fourteen  member  states,  and  they  are  all 
members  intelligently  advised  as  to  what  this  means  to  them. 
The  steps  of  progress  in  the  work  are  three-fold ; the  dip- 
lomatic, the  investigational,  the  legislative  or  political. 

The  first  work  of  the  association  of  states  was  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  two  governments,  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  in  such  a way  as  to  convince  them,  that  this  was 
a matter  which  should  receive  their  joint  consideration.  That 
was  the  work  of  the  year  1919,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year 
the  two  governments  said  in  substance:  “We  feel  it  to  be 

in  the  interests  of  the  commerce  and  industry  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  two  nations  that  a joint  improvement  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  be  made  and  that  the  heart  of  the  continent 
be  opened  to  the  sea.” 

In  accordance  with  that  determination  a joint  reference  of 
the  subject,  the  economical  and  the  engineering,  was  made 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission,  a permanent  treaty 
body,  consisting  of  six  members  equally  divided  between  the 
two  nations,  to  inquire  into  the  economics  of  the  project  and 
to  what  extent  it  would  benefit  the  country,  not  only  as  it  is 
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now  but  in  the  future,  and  to  get  an  estimate  of  plans  and 
costs. 

The  year  1920  has  been  and  is  being  devoted  to  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  engineers  and  by  the  International  Joint 
Commission.  That  Commission  has  held  about  seventeen  hear- 
ings in  eleven  states  to  the  west  of  us.  At  every  one  of  these 
hearings  the  statements  made  for  the  record  were  one  hundred 
per  cent  in  favor  except  one.  The  engineers  are  at  work  with 
the  plans  to  be  handed  to  the  International  Commission,  and 
they  are  to  incorporate  one  of  the  three  plans  which  the  en- 
gineers are  to  make,  incorporate  the  one  which  seems  to  them 
best  in  their  final  report  to  the  two  governments.  We  know 
that  there  will  be  no  engineering  problem,  and  the  question 
will  then  be : Will  the  benefits  to  the  country  offset  the  cost  ? 
There  will  be  a series  of  hearings  in  the  fall,  in  October ; they 
should  close  by  the  10th  of  November.  Thereafter  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  will  be  made  up,  and,  we  hope,  sub- 
mitted to  the  two  governments  by  January. 

The  next  year,  1921,  therefore  will  be  what  we  choose  to 
term  the  political  or  legislative.  That  will  be  when  the  two 
governments,  when  our  Congress  comes  to  act.  We  have 
some  opposition.  That  is  the  time  the  gentlemen  in  this  room, 
who  represent  the  banks  of  Minnesota,  can  be  of  most  service. 
It  is  a question  of  the  producing  West  against  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  in  the  East.  You  do  not  need  to  be  told  what  that 
means ; you  are  feeling  it  daily. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  West  to  expand  and  grow  and  oc- 
cupy its  place  with  its  commodities  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  and  not  to  be  tied  down  by  any  given  neck  of  a bottle 
and  pay  too  many  tolls.  Transportation  enhances  production. 
A community  is  no  market,  a state  market  is  soon  satisfied, 
a nation  will  not  furnish  a perpetual  and  continuous  market 
for  a live  people, — but  the  world’s  markets  are  never  satis- 
fied. Therefore  it  is  the  world’s  markets  to  which  we  in  this 
country  must  look.  Without  transportation,  adequate  and  at 
a cost  by  which  we  may  reach  those  markets  and  leave  a 
satisfactory  margin  of  profit  to  the  producer  here,  production 
is  depressed,  languishes  or  ceases. 

The  development  of  the  future  in  the  central  West  de- 
pends upon  not  only  adequate  but  a lower  cost  route  to  the 
world’s  markets.  The  configuration  of  this  country  points  to 
the  necessity  of  this.  There  is  no  other  nation  or  country 
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with  which  we  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  compete  which  is  so 
far  inland.  To  find  a distance  as  great  as  from  Baltimore  to 
Cincinnati, — Baltimore  being  the  nearest  port  to  Cincinnati, — 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  you  will  get  nearly  to  Moscow. 
Australia  is  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  The  farming  sec- 
tions lie  along  railroads  running  back  from  the  sea  a dis- 
tance, a maximum  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  no  great 
transcontinental  distances. 

Argentine  is  a narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Andes  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  get  a distance  of  over  two  hundred 
miles  you  have  to  go  around  Robin  Hood’s  barn,  as  we  some- 
times say  in  this  country.  Egypt  with  her  wheat  belt  along 
the  Nile  has  boats  to  carry  it  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria  and  ships 
to  take  it  to  Europe.  South  Africa,  likewise,  is  favored  by 
nature  with  nearness  to  the  sea.  Southern  Russia  has  the 
Black  Sea  and  is  covered  by  a network  of  rivers.  Odessa,  her 
great  port,  is  four  thousand  miles,  water  miles,  deep  water 
miles,  from  Liverpool,  while  we,  if  we  had  the  St.  Lawrence 
route,  would  be  four  thousand  three  hundred  miles. 

We  are  now  five  thousand  and  twenty-eight  miles  by  Buf  - 
falo and  New  York,  all  around  the  horn  of  Lake  Michigan. 
We  can  cut  off  six  hundred  miles  of  distance  by  using  this 
route  and  transform  thirteen  hundred  rail  transportation  miles 
into  water  miles,  and  according  to  the  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  1918,  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  mov- 
ing a ton  per  mile  on  the  ocean  and  the  Great  Lakes,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  our  American  railroads,  is  in  the 
relationship  of  one  hundred  thirty-three  miles  of  rail  to  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  of  water ; in  other  words,  approximately 
a hundred  miles  of  rail  to  a thousand  miles  of  water. 

The  question  is ; Shall  this  rich  interior,  with  its  fertility 
and  the  ingenuity  of  its  people  in  the  use  of  machinery  and 
otherwise,  shall  this  rich  center  of  the  continent  be  con- 
tinued to  be  handicapped  as  against  the  other  countries  with 
which  it  has  to  compete? 

The  people  of  the  western  states  appreciate  this.  I was 
amazed  and  delighted,  in  accompanying  the  International  Joint 
Commission  and  supervising  the  introduction  of  the  state- 
ments that  were  made,  in  passing  from  Grand  Forks  to  Great 
Falls,  to  Helena,  to  Billings,  to  Boise,  Idaho,  to  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  to  Denver,  Colorado,  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota,  and  then  up  into  Minnesota,  to  realize 
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and  witness  the  clearness  of  the  vision  of  these  men,  how 
they  could  see  the  advantages,  the  facility  with  which  they 
translated  these  advantages  into  their  local  benefits,  and  the 
impressive  way  in  which  they  presented  them. 

I wish  you  might  have  been  there  to  hear  the  story  of 
transportation  costs  and  shortage  as  told  by  these  western 
states  in  terms  of  undeveloped  resources,  retarded  settlement, 
delayed  market,  postponed  settlement  of  the  country,  hampered 
production,  excessive  transportation  costs,  on  each  side,  in- 
ability to  compete  in  the  world’s  markets,  depression  of  local 
prices  at  the  point  of  production  and  the  high  prices  at  the 
point  of  consumption  because  of  the  handicap  against  the 
movement  of  the  surplus.  And  the  story  of  this  country,  as  it 
was  told,  showed  that  the  surplus  was  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

I say,  gentlemen,  if  you  had  been  along  and  had  heard 
that  story  told,  of  which  I have  touched  but  a few  of  the  high 
spots,  you  would  have  been  seriously  impressed  with  the  emer- 
gency of  the  project  about  which  we  are  concerned.  These 
people  of  the  West  can  see  that  the  radius  of  influence  of  the 
Great  Lakes  is  in  proportion  to  the  distances  that  cargo  can 
be  carried  without  breaking  bulk.  When  Lake  Erie  was  closed 
at  both  ends  it  had  no  commerce.  Even  the  shores  were  not 
occupied ; it  did  not  control  commerce  for  more  than  ten 
miles  back.  The  settlement  of  Ohio  was  along  the  Ohio  River, 
but  when  a connection  was  made  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Huron,  and  ships  could  pass  through  the  Mackinac  Straits 
to  Chicago,  then  it  was  that  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  the  other 
cities  on  Lake  Michigan  grew  up. 

Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  struggled  along  up  from  the 
Mississippi  River  until  the  Sault  gave  to  the  chain  of  lakes 
Lake  Superior,  and  that  gave  life  and  vitality  to  the  grain 
growing  and  the  stock  raising  of  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota 
and  to  Montana  measurably,  but  only  measurably. 

And  now  these  people  of  the  West  can  see  that  if  you  open 
the  lakes  to  the  sea  and  save  the  transfer  charge  of  bulk  goods, 
which  represents  one-half  and  more  of  all  the  cost  of  getting 
to  the  markets  of  Europe,  that  the  radius  of  influence  will  be 
extended  westward,  a distance  of  one  or  two  thousand  miles. 
They  see  that  Montana  and  Idaho  and  Wyoming  and  Nebraska 
would  be  sure  to  receive  a new  impetus  of  growth,  just  as  the 
Dakotas  did  when  Lake  Superior  was  given  the  radius  of 
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the  influence  of  a great  waterway  being  in  proportion  to  the 
distance.  If  you  open  up  only  the  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  must  be  rectified,  if  you  open  this  to  the 
sea,  you  have  forty-five  hundred,  six  thousand,  seven  thousand, 
ten  thousand  miles  of  waterway  reaching  from  the  heart  of 
America. 

They  could  see  that  the  transportation  problem  cannot  be 
solved  through  the  railroads  alone.  It  is  very  generally  known 
that  it  will  take  three  billions  of  money  to  put  the  railroads 
in  possession  of  sufficient  rolling  stock  to  take  care  of  the  pre- 
sent load.  Mr.  Elliott  says  so,  and  he  says  further  it  will  take 
three  billions  more  for  terminals  and  lines  to  take  care  of  the 
present  traffic.  But  what  about  the  growth,  and  when  you 
get  six  billions  in,  what  about  the  interest  on  it?  How  can 
they  compete  with  the  waterway  in  a ratio  of  one  to  ten? 

You  will  not  have  solved  the  transportation  problem  if  you 
solve  the  railroad  problem  because  our  people  in  the  central 
West,  in  order  to  be  put  on  a parity  with  the  countries  with 
which  we  have  to  compete,  must  be  put  on  a rate  cost  basis 
with  them,  a transportation  cost  basis  with  them,  or  we  shall 
have  that  handicap  to  contend  with.  I can  assure  you  that 
if  the  country  is  set  back  to  its  old  basis  of  production  and 
position,  we  shall  find  that  a very  difficult  problem,  and  I look 
for  the  central  West  to  drag  mightily  until  we  build  up  in- 
dustries here  in  the  central  West  to  consume  our  products  and 
not  attempt  to  reach  the  foreign  markets. 

One-half  of  the  cost  of  getting  a bushel  of  wheat  to  Eu- 
rope,— and  that  is  the  easiest  product  to  transport  there  is, — 
occurs  from  the  time  the  vessel  arrives  in  Buffalo  and  the 
time  it  leaves  New  York  harbor.  Just  two  weeks  ago  at  a hear- 
ing in  Buffalo  a gentleman  was  reading  a paper  denouncing 
this  scheme  or  plan.  When  questioned  he  admitted  that  the 
rate  per  ton  on  wheat  for  a thousand  miles  from  the  head  of 
the  lakes  to  Buffalo  was  $1.20,  and  that  it  was  $3.30  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  Besides 
that,  there  has  lain  down  there  more  than  five  million  bushels 
of  wheat  for  more  than  seven  months  that  they  were  unable 
to  move  at  all,  and  the  contracts  of  sale  on  that  wheat  had 
expired  four  months  before  it  could  be  moved. 

Who  pays  the  interest,  who  pays  the  storage, — because  they 
do  charge  storage  at  Buffalo, — who  pays  the  insurance?  It 
it  the  producer.  He  is  a very  bold  merchant  who  will  buy 
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wheat  to-day  and  take  his  chances  on  getting  it  to  market, 
his  chances  on  carrying  it  for  six  or  eight  months,  and  his 
chances  on  being  able  to  borrow  money,  unless  he  takes  a 
wide  margin,  twenty,  thirty,  forty  cents  a bushel  for  his  risk. 

It  has  been  said  throughout  these  hearings  upon  good  au- 
thority, and  repeated,  that  the  farmers  of  these  fourteen 
states  this  year  will  accept  a price  for  their  products  less  than 
they  should  receive,  due  to  transportation  shortage,  not  rates 
but  shortage,  in  a sum  the  aggregate  of  which  will  more  than 
pay  the  United  States’  share  of  improving  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  cost  of  improving  this  water 
route,  estimated  at  from, — the  United  States’  share, — one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  twenty  millions,  would  not  be  more 
than  the  annual  interest  charge  on  an  amount  necessary  to  be 
put  into  the  capital  investment  of  the  railroads  to  perform 
the  same  services. 

Now,  this  is  not  against  the  railroads.  This  is  a construc- 
tive solution  of  the  transportation  problem.  During  all  these 
hearings  in  the  'West,  at  every  one,  I think,  it  was  my  pur- 
pose to  draw  out  from  the  witnesses : “What  is  your  attitude 
towards  the  railroads?”  There  was  not  a man  that  appeared 
before  the  Commission  who  did  not  say  he  believed  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  do  everything  it  could  to  help  the  railroads. 
There  was  every  belief  that  the  railroad  must  have  the  help 
and  support,  both  morally  and  financially,  of  the  government 
to  get  them  on  their  feet. 

But  this  is  needed  in  addition  to  that.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  minds  of  such  a large  number  of  states,  I 
am  sure  you  can  realize,  than  that  they  should  take  up  a cud- 
gel against  the  railroads.  Entirely  the  contrary.  At  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Holdridge,  for  nearly  half  a century,  general 
manager  of  the  Burlington  lines  west  of  the  Missouri,  told 
the  Commission  he  hoped  they  would  render  a favorable  re- 
port and  that  the  government  would  give  this  relief  to  the 
railroads.  He  said:  “Gentlemen,  it  will  be  a great  financial 

benefit  to  the  western  roads.  There  are  to-day  on  the  Bur- 
lington but  ten  per  cent  of  its  own  box  cars.  It  has  in  box 
cars,  all  told,  but  fifty  per  cent  of  its  normally  owned  num- 
ber. If  we  could  unload  our  load  at  a lake  port  and  turn  our 
box  cars  around,  we  could  get  two  and  a half  or  three  times 
the  service  out  of  one  car  that  we  now  get,  and  that  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  owning  two  and  a half  or  three  cars 
instead  of  one.  It  will  be  a great  financial  benefit.” 
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Commissioner  Clark,  of  Wyoming  asked : “Mr.  Hold- 

ridge,  how  about  the  eastern  roads?”  He  said:  “In  my 

judgment  they  will  benefit,  for  they  have  long  since  reached 
and  passed  the  ]>eak  of  highest  eflficiency  in  operation  and  are 
traveling  far  along  the  line  of  diminishing  net  returns  on 
their  receipts  by  reason  of  the  operating  burden,  and  I be- 
lieve that  anything  that  will  benefit  this  great  West  as  much 
as  this  great  waterway  would,  will  benefit  the  eastern  roads 
and  the  nation.” 

Then  we  had  Mr.  Ross,  the  president  of  the  Clover  Leaf, 
and  he  told  the  story  in  different  terms  but  it  affected  them 
substantially  the  same,  as  did  also  the  president  of  the  Wabash. 
One  whom  we  all  know,  Howard  Elliott,  has  written  to  the 
same  effect.  Samuel  Rea,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 
writes  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  the  improvement  and  the 
building  of  canals  in  two  classes  of  cases ; where  a short 
canal  will  cut  off  a long  sea  distance,  like  the  Suez  and  the 
Panama,  and  where  short  stretches  of  canal  or  locks  con- 
nect natural  deep  water  routes,  as  by  the  Sault  and  the  Wel- 
land and  the  St.  Lawrence.  To  those  he  is  not  opposed.  They 
are  economical  carriers  of  bulk  freight  and  the  United  States 
transportation  system  needs  them. 

Secretary  Daniels  of  the  Navy  says:  “We  need  this  route 
for  adequacy  of  transportation,  to  furnish  sufficient  transpor- 
tation. We  need  it  because  it  will  be  the  cheapest  route  to  the 
world’s  markets  from  the  heart  of  the  continent.  But,”  he 
says,  “there  is  another  way  in  which  it  has  appealed  to  me, 
greater  than  either  of  these,  and  that  is,  we  get  an  alternate 
road  or  route,  the  contingencies  of  which  do  not  rest  upon 
the  same  foundations.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  had  two  sys- 
tems of  railroads  where  you  now  have  one,  disturbances  in 
the  labor  market  would  tie  them  all  up.  The  necessity  of 
continuous  communication  between  the  great  western  end 
of  this  nation  and  the  east  is  entirely  too  important  to  depend 
upon  one  string.  When  you  put  an  elevator  in  a building, 
you  not  only  build  a stairway  that  can  be  used  when  the  ele- 
vator is  out  of  order,  but  you  put  a fire  escape  on  besides  for 
emergencies.”  We  are  to-day  in  the  midst  of  a transporta- 
tion emergency,  and  we  are  facing,  gentlemen,  a genuine  crisis. 

Now,  one  would  think  when  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley 
is  behind  this  matter,  clear  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  through 
to,  and  including,  Ohio,  and  from  the  Canadian  boundary  down 
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to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  there  would  not  be  much  reason 
to  oppose  it,  particularly  in  view  of  the  situation  that  confronts 
us  in  transportation  today. 

But  Buffalo  opposes.  Buffalo  says  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  dangerous  for  navigation,  says  that,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  scores  of  vessels  daily  arrive  and  depart  from  Montreal; 
there  certainly  cannot  be  any  danger  from  that.  Buffalo  says 
the  route,  if  improved,  will  never  be  used ; it  will  be  a waste 
of  public  money.  Buffalo  says  the  route,  if  improved,  will 
destroy  Buffalo  and  New  York’s  commerce, — hard  to  do  both. 

Buffalo  says  it  is  a Canadian  scheme,  to  transfer  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  American  continent  from  New  York 
to  Montreal,  and  yet,  gentlemen,  Montreal  finds  herself  in 
exactly  the  position  Buffalo  is,  opposing  this  scheme,  because 
she  is  now  a transfer  point,  and  she  fears  that  then  she  will 
sit  on  the  banks  and  watch  the  boats  go  by. 

I was  considerably  amused  at  a discussion  carried  on  edi- 
torially between  the  Buffalo  Courier  and  the  Buffalo  Express. 
The  Courier  takes  the  position  that  Buffalo  will  be  ruined  by 
this,  that  all  the  traffic  will  leave  and  go  around,  her  elevators 
will  be  used  for  kindling  wood,  and  all  her  docks  will  be  bare. 
It  is  a terrible  tale.  The  Buffalo  Express  in  an  editorial  takes 
them  to  task  as  being  the  enemies  of  BufTalo ; holds  that  that 
is  just  the  kind  of  argument  that  is  going  to  get  this  for  the 
western  people;  says  this  is  just  like  the  “bone-head”  plays 
the  Courier  always  makes,  but  the  only  reason  that  Buffalo  is 
opposed  is  not  that  selfish  reason  but  because  it  is  a waste  of 
public  money,  that  there  will  nothing  go  that  way,  that  ocean 
ships  cannot  get  up  into  the  lakes  and  that  lake  ships  cannot 
go  down  to  the  sea. 

Mr.  Cornelius,  a vessel  owner,  qualified.  He  said:  “I 

know  what  I am  talking  about,  because  I have  ships  and  tried 
them,  both  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  lakes.”  He  said  it  v/as 
so,  that  they  could  not.  I asked  Mr.  Cornelius  where  his  boats 
sailed  from  and  where  to.  He  said:  “From  South  America 

to  New  York.”  I asked  him  what  the  dead  weight  tonnage 
of  his  boats  was.  “Four  thousand  tons.”  “What  is  their 
clraft?’’  “Twenty-one  feet?”  Well,  it  developed  that  Mr. 
Cornelius’  ocean  shipping  is  converted  lake  boats.  So  his 
paper  and  his  cross-examination  did  not  quite  agree. 

There  is  not  any  question  on  that  point.  When  in  New 
\ ork  some  weeks  ago,  I appeared  before  a committee  of  the 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City  of  New  York.  DeLos  W. 
Cook,  the  vice-president  of  the  Cunard  line,  is  the  chairman 
of  that  committee.  He  said : '‘Bless  your  soul,  there  is  no 

question  about  that.  Ocean  vessels  love  to  get  into  lake  water. 
It  cleans  them  up,  it  prolongs  their  life,  they  prefer  it.  They 
will  take  a cargo  three  or  four  times  a year  at  a reduction  for 
the  opportunity  of  getting  in  there.” 

As  to  whether  there  are  boats  on  the  ocean  that  can  use 
a channel  of  twenty-two  feet  such  as  we  have  in  the  Detroit 
River  we  have  made  an  examination.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
cargo-carrying  vessels  afloat  in  the  trade  to-day  draw  twenty- 
one  feet  and  under.  They  represent  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage ; in  number  of  boats  eighty  per  cent,  in  point  of 
tonnage  capacity  fifty-five  per  cent.  So  that  is  a very  wide 
and  large  working  margin  of  boats  that  may  come  directly 
into  Lake  Superior  or  down  into  Lake  Michigan.  I think  that 
question  can  pretty  well  be  dismissed. 

Then  we  had  a dock  commissioner  from  New  York  tell  us 
that  this  was  a waste  of  money,  that  New  York  had  plans  to 
take  care  of  all  the  West  could  send  or  ever  would  send,  that 
the  City  of  New  York  was  going  to  spend  twenty-five  millions 
in  its  harbor  extension,  that  the  State  of  New  York  was  go- 
ing to  add  fifteen  millions  more,  and  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  was  committed  to  an  expenditure  of  some 
two  hundred  millions  more.  We  are  only  asking  about  half 
of  that  for  the  waterway. 

I was  amused  to  see  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
take  him  to  task  and  say  that  that  sounded  very  well,  but  it 
was  very  far  oft*  and  wide  of  the  mark,  and  they  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  dock  commissioner,  Murray  Hulbert,  was  help- 
ing New  York  any  by  making  a statement  of  that  kind  be- 
fore a body  like  the  International  Joint  Commission. 

I speak  of  these  things  because  New  York  and  Buffalo 
seem  to  be  the  only  opposition.  I say,  “seem  to  be,”  because 
there  will  perhaps  develop  other  opposition  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  all  of  New  York  is  opposed.  There  are  very  good 
men  and  very  powerful  men  in  New  York  who  are  in  favor  of 
it,  but  so  far  as  the  voice  of  New  York  has  been  heard  in  pub- 
lic places  it  is  opposed. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  the  situation  is  one  which 
demands  emergency  treatment.  There  is  no  more  question 
that  some  day  in  the  not-far-distant  future  this  waterway  will 
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be  improved,  than  that  we  are  sitting  in  this  room  to-day. 
The  only  question  is;  When?  To  that  point  I wish  to  direct 
your  attention. 

If  you  get  behind  it  in  the  way  you  can  and  with  the  in- 
fluence you  have,  we  can  get  relief  from  this  situation  under 
which  we  are  now  sufifering  within  four  years ; you  will  never 
get  relief  from  it  in  that  time  or  twice  that  time  in  any  other 
way.  It  is  admitted  that  the  railroads,  if  given  all  the  money 
they  can  spend  advantageously,  will  not  catch  up  to  present 
requirements  in  five  or  six  years.  And  when  they  catch  up 
to  present  requirements,  one  of  two  things  will  have  happened : 
either  you  will  have  throttled  down  production  so  as  to  pass 
over  the  transportation  lines  and  through  the  bottle-neck  which 
you  have  provided  or  else  it  will  be  inadequate  at  that  time  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  production  of  the  country. 

There  will  be  a convention  of  the  Great  Lakes- St.  Law- 
rence Tidewater  Congress  in  Detroit  the  22nd,  23rd  and  24th 
of  this  month.  I wish  the  bankers  here  now  before  they  ad- 
journ would  resolve  to  send  a strong  delegation  to  that  con- 
gress. The  program  will  be  a very  impressive  one.  There 
will  be  four  or  five  United  States  senators  and  four  or  five 
governors  of  dififerent  states  and  other  men  of  equal  note. 
It  is  to  be  an  important  meeting,  and  it  will  sound  the  key- 
note of  speed.  We  are  concerned  now  with  sounding  the  key- 
note of  the  emergency  character  of  this  thing. 

When  your  President  and  I first  discussed  this  matter  about 
a year  and  a half  ago,  we  were  concerned  about  lowering  the 
cost.  We  had  in  mind  facing  this  upward  turn  of  the  freight 
rates,  and  we  said,  “Now  we  have  got  to  prepare  a way  so 
that  when  the  world  gets  back  into  its  normal  condition  over 
there,  there  will  be  provided  a cheaper  way  of  getting  our 
products  into  the  world’s  markets.”  But  in  view  of  the  present 
difificulties  it  is  now  an  emergency,  and  it  is  not  against  the 
railroads  but  for  the  railroads  a constructive  proposal  for  the 
relief  of  the  present  transportation  crisis. 

Therefore  I say,  open  the  locks.  Relieve  the  eastern  rail- 
roads of  their  present  burdens  in  the  way  of  overload.  Bring 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  heart  of  America.  Make  every  port 
on  the  Great  Lakes  an  ocean  port.  Transform  thirteen  hun- 
dred rail  miles  of  transportation  into  water  miles,  and  thus, 
in  point  of  transportation  costs  and  time,  move  the  region  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  extending  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, a thousand  miles  nearer  to  the  world’s  markets. 
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President  M.  J.  Dowling  : Before  announcing  the  ap- 

pointment of  committees  we  shall  listen  to  what  Mr.  Lyder 
has  to  say  about  the  entertainments. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lyder:  Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation: We  are  certainly  pleased  to  have  you  with  us,  and 

our  little  program  of  entertainment  we  hope  will  give  you 
quite  a little  pleasure.  I suppose  you  have  all  received  a copy 
of  the  program,  but  in  order  that  every  one  may  know  our 
plans  I will  say  that  this  evening  we  have  arranged  to  take 
you  for  a ride  in  automobiles  around  the  boulevards.  The 
time  has  been  announced  as  seven  o’clock,  but  on  account  of 
the  large  number  I think  we  had  better  start  at  six  thirty ; that 
will  give  you  plenty  of  time  to  get  your  dinner  before  start- 
ing. It  will  take  about  an  hour  to  follow  the  route  we  have 
planned,  and  I hope  the  weather  man  will  be  on  our  side  and 
give  us  clear  weather  so  you  can  see  the  wonderful  harbor  we 
have  here  at  Duluth. 

The  automobiles  will  then  take  you  to  the  Northland  Coun- 
try Club,  where  there  will  be  an  informal  dance  and  buffet 
lunch.  To  those  who  cannot  for  some  reason  take  the  auto- 
mobile ride,  I will  say  that  the  street-cars  will  take  you  right 
to  the  country  club.  Any  that  wish  to  return  earlier  in  the 
evening  will  also  find  the  street-cars  at  their  service.  They 
will  run  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  bring  you  down- 
town again.  Later  in  the  evening,  at  half  past  eleven  or  twelve 
o’clock,  we  will  have  special  cars  to  bring  all  the  members  of 
the  Association  and  guests  back  to  the  city. 

Tomorrow  afternoon  we  have  planned  a trip  to  the  Min- 
nesota Steel  Plant.  This  is  a privilege,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
which  we  have  been  granted  by  the  Minnesota  Steel  officials. 
It  is  a privilege  which  has  not  been  granted,  to  my  knowledge, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  we  should  feel  highly 
honored  to  know  that  we  are  allowed  to  go  through  this  mag- 
nificent plant.  This  plant  has  been  constructed  at  a cost  of 
over  twenty-four  million  dollars  and  appropriations  have  been 
made  the  last  few  months  of  seven  millions  more  for  addi- 
tional construction.  I think  you  will  find  it  most  interesting. 
Our  train  will  leave  the  Union  Depot,  which  is  just  one  block 
below  the  Spalding  Hotel,  at  two  o’clock  promptly.  Please 
bear  that  in  mind.  On  account  of  the  schedule  which  we 
have  we  do  not  wish  any  delay  because  we  must  not  conflict 
with  the  time  of  other  trains  on  the  road  to  the  steel  plant. 
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We  aim  to  leave  there  in  sufificient  time  to  get  back  here  about 
five  thirty  or  six  o’clock,  which  will  give  you  all  time  for 
your  dinner  before  boarding  the  boat. 

For  those  who  are  not  taking  the  boat  trip,  we  have  plan- 
ned an  entertainment  at  the  Orpheum  Theater,  where  there 
is  a stock  company,  I wish  all  those  who  desire  tickets  would 
leave  their  applications  at  the  registration  table,  in  order  that 
we  may  know  how  many  to  provide  for.  There  will  be  some- 
body at  the  lobby  of  the  theater  at  night  with  tickets,  so  that 
any  one  who  might  change  his  plans  and  remain  here  for  the 
evening,  will  be  taken  care  of.  If  there  is  anything  you  wish 
to  see  about  the  City  of  Duluth,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  try 
to  comply  with  your  wishes. 

I hope  to-day  and  tomorrow  will  bring  forth  all  manner 
of  good  things  for  you.  I know  we  did  not  have  a welcoming 
address  by  our  mayor.  We  did  not  think  it  was  necessary; 
the  doors  are  always  open  to  our  friends  and  especially  to 
the  bankers  of  Minnesota. 


Mr.  A.  G.  Wedge:  I move  that  the  thanks  of  this  Conven- 
tion be  extended  to  Mr.  Craig  for  his  constructive  talk,  and 
that  the  President  be  authorized  to  appoint  a committee  of 
five,  representing  this  Association,  to  attend  the  congress  at 
Detroit  on  July  22nd,  23rd  and  24th,  of  which  the  President 
shall  be  one. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Hansen  : Second  the  motion. 

(The  motion  was  put  to  a vote  and  carried. ) 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  It  has  been  carried  unanimous- 
ly, and  the  Chair  will  appoint  the  committee  later.  The  Sec- 
retary has  a couple  of  proposed  amendments  to  our  By-Laws 
and  I will  ask  him  to  read  them  now  as  notice  to  the  mem- 
bership because  we  must  vote  on  them  tomorrow  and  must 
give  one  day’s  notice  before  voting  on  them,  according  to  our 
By-Laws. 

Secretary  G.  H.  Richards:  May  I explain  to  the  mem- 

bers that  our  By-Laws  are  not  entirely  clear  as  to  whether  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  ceases  to  be  such  an  offi- 
cer in  the  event  that  he  discontinues  in  the  banking-  business. 
Therefore,  in  order  that  you  may  completely  understand  these, 
let  me  read  to  you  Section  5 of  Article  4,  which  is  as  follows : 
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“If  any  officer,  excepting’  the  Secretary,  or  member  of  the 
Council  of  Administration,  ceases  to  be  actively  engaged  in 
the  banking  business,  he  shall  thereupon  be  held  to  have  va- 
cated his  office  in  this  Association.” 

That  may  be  interpreted  in  two  different  ways.  In  order 
that  it  may  be  entirely  clarified,  the  Council  of  Administration 
have  authorized  me  to  suggest  this  amendment,  that  Section 
5,  Article  4,  be  amended  by  transposing  the  clause  “or  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Administration”  to  immediately  follow 
the  first  clause  “If  any  officer,”  thus  causing  the  paragraph 
to  read : 

“If  any  officer,  or  member  of  the  Council  of  Administra- 
tion, excepting  the  Secretary,  ceases  to  be  actively  engaged  in 
the  banking  business,  he  shall  thereupon  be  held  to  have  va- 
cated his  office  in  this  Association.” 

That  will  be  offered  for  action  tomorrow,  as  the  President 
has  stated. 

Also  another  question  has  come  up  as  to  whether  a mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Administration  is  eligible  for  election 
to  succeed  himself.  Our  By-Laws  are  absolutely  silent  on 
this  point.  The  Council  suggested  your  consideration  of  this 
additional  section,  to  be  Section  6. 

“Where  a member  of  the  Council  of  Administration,  ex- 
cepting the  Secretary,  shall  have  served  one-half  or  more  of 
a full  three-year  term,  he  shall  not  be  eligible  to  succeed  him- 
self.” 

That  also  is  presented  for  your  action  tomorrow. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Having  learned  ways  of  wis- 

dom from  my  predecessors,  I took  occasion  to  appoint  some 
of  the  committees  in  advance  of  the  Convention  in  order  that 
the  members  of  those  committees  might  do  some  work  be- 
fore the  Convention  and  have  as  much  fun  as  some  of  the 
other  fellows  at  the  Convention  rather  than  to  be  cooped  up 
in  a hot  room  somewhere.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  will 
consist  of  the  following:  Cliff  W.  Cress,  Chairman,  Senator 

Sam  A.  Rask,  J.  J.  Ponsford,  W.  G.  Hegardt,  William  E.  Lee, 
H.  A.  Baldwin,  and  John  S.  Tolverson.  The  other  committees 
can  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Council  of  Administration, 
and  all  of  them  have  been  at  work. 

There  are  a few  things  we  ought  to  take  into  consideration 
in  order  to  make  this  an  interesting  and  snappy  meeting.  We 
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have  tried  not  to  overburden  this  program,  but  the  meeting 
this  afternoon  and  what  you  will  hear  here  will  be  worthy  of 
your  closest  attention  because  it  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  your 
officers  to  throw  the  light  from  both  sides  on  a very  much  mis- 
understood question,  the  question  of  taxation  in  this  state. 
That  is  a question  in  which  I am  sure  every  one  is  interested, 
and  it  is  one,  I am  sure,  in  which  none  of  us  desires  any  harm 
done  to  any  industry  of  the  state.  We  shall  have  information 
from  the  champions  of  both  sides. 

When  you  are  listening  to  that,  may  I not  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact, — pardon  me  for  using  that  phase, — that  we 
should  listen  a little  bit  to  the  thumping  of  our  own  hearts 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  bankers  are  being  taxed.  There 
is  no  way  I have  discovered  that  the  bankers  of  Minnesota, 
either  state  or  national,  are  getting  away  from  any  effort  to 
load  a burden  upon  them,  and  the  more  they  did  during  the 
war  period,  the  more  emphasis  seems  to  be  placed  upon  rais- 
ing more  taxes  in  more  different  ways,  and  there  are  more 
than  three  ways  in  which  we  have  to  come  across.  It  is  worthy 
of  your  attention  to  think  of  those  things  and  to  see  if  you 
cannot  figure  out  some  means  of  making  the  country  know 
that  you  realize  you  are  suffering  under  a burden  that  might 
be  lightened  and  do  justice  at  the  same  time. 

For  instance,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  a blank  fur- 
nished by  the  department  at  Washington  that  any  banker  from 
his  general  ledger  and  his  accounts  can  make  out,  and  under- 
stand it  after  making  his  report,  so  that  somebody  else  can 
understand  it  after  he  understood  it.  If  a complicated  blank 
is  necessary  to  keep  track  of  the  enterprises  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller or  Judge  Gary,  let  them  have  their  accountants  and  at- 
torneys study  the  blanks  that  we  are  all  furnished  with  and 
adapt  them  to  their  business,  while  we  have  something  plain 
and  sensible.  I call  your  attention  to  that  in  order  that  you 
may  think  along  that  line. 

One  thing  more.  Have  you  thought  much  about  the  much- 
mooted  system  of  trade  acceptances?  Have  any  of  your  bank- 
ers in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  instance,  been  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  the  thought  that  if  you  do  not  present  a trade 
acceptance  at  the  bank  at  which  it  is  payable,  you  thereby 
make  yourself  liable?  You  will  need  to  remember  that  if  you 
get  one  of  those  acceptances.  When  you  get  one  of  those  ac- 
ceptances, in  order  to  protect  yourself,  at  least  present  the 
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accejytancc  at  the  proper  Ixink  and  protest  it  if  need  be.  That 
is  important,  and  many  have  overlooked  it.  Some  have  es- 
caped the  consequences  Ijecause  they  were  not  ready  to  make 
us  carry,  not  only  bank  burdens  but  the  other  fellow’s  mis- 
takes, but  we  are  coming-  to  that  later. 

Another  thing  in  connection  with  that, — think  it  over  while 
we  are  in  session  here,  and  then  think  it  over  when  you  get 
back  home, — you  must  realize  that  these  acceptances  may  land 
four  or  live  car-loads  of  tractors  in  the  streets  of  your  town, 
the  local  banks  have  to  pay  for  them  to  get  them  out  of  “hock,” 
and  the  tractors  may  not  be  sold,  if  the  conditions  do  not 
turn  just  right.  Who  is  carrying  the  load?  They  are  clean- 
ing up  in  the  manufacturing  concerns;  they  are  cleaning  up 
in  the  distributing  concerns  all  over  the  country ; they  are  get- 
ting ready  for  the  cyclone,  and  you  and  I are  receiving  the 
acceptances. 

One  thing  more,  bear  it  in  mind.  Pardon  me  for  talking 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  country  banker  in  this,  but  we  have 
to  say  something  occasionally  for  the  country  banker  when 
every  one  is  so  ready  to  stand  up  for  the  other  fellow.  The 
trade  acceptance  is  taking  away  the  prerogative  of  the  coun- 
try banker,  or  the  banker  at  the  source  of  the  business,  at 
the  A B C of  the  thing,  where  the  thing  starts,  where  the 
money  goes  directly  from  the  farmer  to  the  bank.  The  trade 
acceptance  is  taking  away  a prerogative  of  the  country  banker 
and  lessening  his  ability  to  be  a proper  judge  of  the  value  of 
his  own  assets,  because  he  knows  nothing  about  the  trade  ac- 
ceptance until  it  arrives.  He  may  find  that  after  he  has  given 
a certain  firm  in  his  town  credit  to  the  limit  of  what  he  believes 
it  should  be,  suddenly  there  comes  along  an  acceptance  on 
that  firm  which  will  increase  it  two  or  three  times  what  it 
ought  to  be.  He  has  to  make  the  collection,  and  who  is  going 
to  suffer,  the  fellow  back  in  Chicago  or  New  York  or  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  or  Racine,  Wisconsin,  or  the  local  banker?  And 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  more  acceptances  and  more  credit 
have  been  granted  to  some  firm  than  the  local  banker  knows 
that  firm  is  entitled  to,  and  who  is  the  better  judge  of  whether 
that  ought  to  be  granted,  the  local  banker  or  the  manufacturer 
who  wants  to  unload  his  tractors? 

I think  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  we  can 
take  home  and  consider  for  some  time.  Look  out  for  this  ac- 
ceptance proposition,  and  when  you  see  the  totals  of  the  credits 
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showing  the  indebtedness  of  banks  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
manufacturing  centers  toward  the  Federal  Reserve,  you  will 
find  that  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  engagements  that  have 
increased  the  indebtedness  of  some  of  the  large  member  banks 
in  the  manufacturing  centers  comes  from  acceptances  that  in 
your  judgment  as  a country  banker  should  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  be  carried. 

And  right  here  I wish  to  add  a corollary  that  when  the 
automobile  manufacturers  get  to  the  point  of  shipping  their 
automobiles  and  their  trucks  into  the  country  towns  and  tak- 
ing their  chances,  the  same  as  manufacturers  of  farm  ma- 
chinery and  other  things  just  as  necessary  as  automobiles,  then 
we  will  look  with  more  favor  upon  them  in  your  bank  and 
mine,  but  every  automobile  concern  and  manufacturing  con- 
cern of  that  kind  in  this  country  is  requiring  a deposit  that 
comes  out  of  the  country  bank  and  goes  into  the  bank  at  De- 
troit, for  instance. 

In  your  town  and  mine  five  thousand  dollars  or  more  has 
been  put  up  as  a deposit  to  guarantee  that  the  local  agency 
will  take  every  car  that  is  sent  out.  They  pay  for  it  before 
they  get  it  and  pay  the  government  tax  and  freight  and  every- 
thing, and  they  cannot  charge  the  manufacturer  anything  for 
failing  to  deliver  the  car  when  they  can  sell  it.  We  have  a 
beautiful  system. 

We  could  guard  against  some  of  these  dangers  by  refusing 
credit  along  the  same  lines  that  we  would  refuse  credit  if 
automobiles  were  agricultural  implements,  at  least,  give  no 
preference  to  that  particular  line  of  credit.  A large  part  of 
our  camouflage  success  in  the  banking  field  to-day  as  figures 
indicate,  lies  in  the  acceptances  being  counted  as  part  of  our 
wealth.  They  are  forgetting  that  it  takes  from  one  day  to  four 
months  while  the  money  is  coming  back  from  the  big  manu- 
facturer. It  reminds  me  of  a story  which  illustrates  that  we 
do  not  care  for  the  fellows  that  have  no  money,  and  that  peo- 
ple, if  they  are  old  and  cannot  make  money,  cannot  get  a new 
start  in  life. 

There  is  an  old  banker  who  now  lives  in  Aberdeen,  and  who* 
used  to  live  in  Jamestown,  North  Dakota,  and  he  had  a draw- 
ling way  about  him.  While  he  lived  at  Jamestown  some 
freshets  came  along  and  washed  out  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion across  the  river.  This  banker,  who  had  the  reputatioii 
of  being  rich  but  was  not  willing  to  let  go  of  any  money  that 
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(lid  not  come  back  with  interest,  joined  with  other  citizens  to 
put  in  a temporary  ferry.  Being  interested  in  anything  into 
which  he  had  put  money,  he  went  down  to  the  river  bank 
about  the  time  they  commenced  to  operate  the  ferry  to  see 
what  had  been  done. 

Some  business  men  who  were  there  and  who  had  been  ap- 
proached by  an  old,  ragged  tramp  for  ten  cents  to  enable  him 
to  cross  the  river,  thought  to  put  up  a joke  on  the  banker  and 
told  the  tramp  there  was  a banker,  and  he  would  give  him  the 
money.  So  the  tramp  walked  up  to  the  banker  and  said : '‘Mis- 
ter, will  you  give  me  ten  cents?”  The  banker  looked  at  him 
and  said:  “You  live  about  here?”  “No.”  “How  old  are 

you?”  “Forty-five.”  “And  you  haven’t  any  money  in  the 
world?”  “No,  sir.”  “And  you  want  to  get  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “Well,  I am  not  going  to  give  you 
ten  cents.”  “Why  not?”  “Well,  when  a man  is  forty-five 
years  old  and  hasn’t  got  a cent  in  the  world,  I do  not  believe  it 
makes  any  difference  which  side  of  the  river  he  is  on.” 

If  there  is  no  further  business  we  shall  adjourn  until  two 
o’clock. 
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Report  of 

Council  of  Administration 


To  the  Members  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers  Association: 

Your  Council  of  Administration  hereby  submits  the  follow- 
ing annual  report : 

A meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  one  o’clock  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  June  21,  1919,  immediately  following  the  ad- 
journment of  the  convention.  The  first  business  transacted 
was  the  election  of  G.  H.  Richards  as  Secretary  for  a term  of 
one  year.  Discussion  followed  relative  to  the  proposed  plan  for 
the  protection  of  banks  against  daylight  robbery,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  obtain  and 
transmit  to  the  banks,  information  as  to  the  legal  liability  which 
would  be  incurred,  by  equipping  citizens  with  fire  arms,  in  the 
event  that  an  innocent  person  was  injured  or  killed  by  the  use 
of  same. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  Council  authorized  the  offer  of  a 
reward  of  $250  for  the  capture  and  conviction  of  each  person 
attacking  a member  bank  in  attempting  daylight  robbery. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Brown  was  reappointed  Manager  of  the  Pro- 
tective Department. 

The  regular  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at 
the  Minnesota  Club,  Saint  Paul,  on  January  15,  1920. 

Reports  made  by  the  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Pro- 
tective Department  were  read  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

Routine  business  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  discussed  and  acted  upon.  The  President  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  an  Educational  Committee  of  three  (3)  per- 
sons to  give  consideration  to  a reorganization  of  the  educa- 
tional facilities  offered  to  Minnesota  bankers  through  the 
Association.  The  following  gentlemen  were  named  as  the 
Educational  Committee:  J.  C.  Thomson,  Minneapolis,  Chair- 
man ; A.  V.  Gardner,  Winona ; and  H.  S.  Macgregor,  Duluth. 

A special  Agricultural  Committee  was  appointed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  which  was  appointed 
a number  of  years  ago,  but  which  was  now  inactive.  The 
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following'  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  : Geo.  W.  Sugden, 
Mankato,  Chairman ; L.  C.  Simons,  Saint  Paul ; C.  A.  Chap- 
man, Rochester ; J.  H.  Bradish,  Hallock ; Timothy  O’Connor, 
Renville. 

It  was  decided  to  discontinue  the  annual  subscription  to  the 
Banker-Farmer. 

A General  Committee  for  the  1920  annual  convention  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  S.  H.  Bezoier,  Chairman ; A.  W.  Shaw 
and  F.  C.  Thornton.  Mr.  J.  W.  Lyder  was  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  together  with  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ingwerson  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Macgregor. 

A plan  was  proposed  to  provide  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation with  an  opportunity  to  take  a trip  on  the  Great  Lakes 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association.  It  was  decided  to  allow 
the  use  of  association  funds  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,  if  it  ap- 
peared necessary,  in  carrying  out  the  plan. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  H.  RICHARDS,  Secretary. 
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Report  of  the  Secretary 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation : 

It  is  the  privilege  of  your  Secretary  to  submit  the  following- 
report  of  the  work  of  the  Association  during  the  year  ending 
May  31,  1920. 

This  period  was  an  unusually  satisfactory  one  for  the  bank 
members  of  this  Association  and  their  prosperity  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  statements  made  from  time  to  time.  During  the 
year  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  National 
banks  of  twenty-three.  Seventeen  of  these  were  converted 
from  State  banks  and  six  were  new  institutions.  There  was  an 
increase  of  forty-eight  in  the  number  of  State  banks,  all  of 
which  indicates  highly  desirable  general  conditions  or  the  large 
amount  of  capital  would  not  seek  investment  in  this  way.  It 
is  also  gratifying  to  call  to  your  attention  that  there  was  no 
bank  failure  in  the  State  during  the  past  year. 

At  the  date  of  this  report,  there  are,  in  the  State,  banks 
as  follows : 


National  Banks  328 

State  Banks  1,149 

Savings  Banks 9 

Trust  Companies  22 

Total 1,508 


On  June  1,  1919  the  total  membership  in  the  Association 
was  1,380. 


No.  forward  1,380 
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This  was  reduced  by  the  following: 

Non-Payment  of  Dues 

State  Bank  of  Brownsdale, 

Park  State  Bank  (Morgan  Park),  Duluth, 
Farmers  State  Bank,  Ronneby, 

Winton  State  Bank,  Winton, 

White  Grubbs  & Company,  Saint  Paul, 
Merrick- Murphy-McCollom,  Minneapolis, 
Lumbermens  National  Bank,  Stillwater, 


consolidated  with 
First  National  Bank,  Stillwater, 

Total  7 

1,373 

To  this  has  been  added  new  members 70 


Making  the  total  membership  June  1,  1920..  1,443 


Membership  by  Group  is  as  Follows: 


Members  Non  Members 


First  District  Group 160 

Second  District  Group 231 

Third  District  Group 149 

Fourth  District  Group 38 

Fifth  District  Group 45 

Sixth  District  Group 154 

Seventh  District  Group 219 

Eighth  District  Group 74 

Ninth  District  Group 230 

Tenth  District  Group 143 


7 

12 

10 

8 

1 (inactive  charter) 
15 
6 
14 
6 
6 


1,443 


85 


From  the  above  it  appears  that  there  are  more  members 
and  non-members  of  the  Association  than  there  are  banks  in 
the  State.  This  comes  about  from  the  fact  that  the  constitu- 
tion provides  that  “any  corporation,  firm  or  individual  dealing 
in  bonds,  Mortgages  or  commercial  paper  may  become  an 
‘active’  member.”  Twenty  members  come  under  this  classifi- 
cation; hence  there  was  on  June  1,  1920,  85  banks  which  were 
eligible,  but  not  members  of  the  Association. 


Group  Meetings 

Very  successful  Group  meetings  have  been  held  in  each  Dis- 
trict in  the  State  excepting  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Eighth.  In 
the  Fourth  (comprising  Ramsey  County,  and  the  Fifth,  com- 
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prising  a part  of  Hennepin  County)  there  are  no  Group  organ- 
izations. It  has  been  a number  of  years  since  a meeting  was 
held  in  the  Eighth  District.  Aside  from  these  Groups,  the 
annual  conventions  have  been  interesting  and  profitable.  A 
new  feature  was  addedi  to  the  meetings  of  the  Sixth,  Seventh, 
and  Ninth  Districts,  by  providing  a separate  meeting  for  the 
ladies.  This  has  proven  so  highly  successful  that  it  will,  no 
doubt,  become  one  of  the  permanent  features  of  these  conven- 
tions, and  there  will  be  a real  incentive  for  the  ladies  to  be- 
come thoroughly  interested  in  the  meetings  which,  heretofore, 
have  had  nothing  but  social  attractions  for  them. 

Another  innovation  practiced  during  the  past  year  was  the 
arrangement  with  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  providing  for  a short  course  of  instruction  in  the 
matter  of  the  Income  Tax  Law.  The  Association  paid  for  the 
service  of  the  instruction  and  offered  the  instruction  to  one 
representative  from  each  member  bank,  without  charge.  This 
course  was  attended  by  about  two  hundred  and  forty  bankers 
and  was  considered  such  a marked  success  that  a demand  has 
been  created  for  similar  arrangements  the  coming  winter. 
Those  in  attendance  unanimously  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

Whereas,  the  Bankers  of  Minnesota  are  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  means  of  better  serving  their  communities,  and  of 
making  their  banks  more  useful  to  their  people,  to  the  state, 
and  to  the  nation,  and. 

Whereas,  the  Minnesota  Bankers  Association  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota  have  seen  fit  to  assist  them  in  pre- 
paring for  greater  service  by  arranging  and  offering  an  ex- 
cellent short  course  of  instruction  on  the  income  tax,  at  a time 
when  such  instruction  is  badly  needed,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  we,  the  attending  bankers,  for  our- 
selves and  our  communities,  express  our  gratefulness  and  ap- 
preciation to  the  Minnesota  Bankers  Association,  The  Ex- 
tension Division  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  to  Mr.  G.  H. 
Richards,  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers  Association,  to 
Mr.  C.  H.  Preston,  Director  in  Charge,  and  to  each  instructor 
and  speaker  who  appeared  on  the  program,  for  the  help  they 
have  given  us,  and  for  their  untiring  effort  in  our  behalf ; 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  we,  recognizing  the  great 
benefit  which  we  have  received  from  this  short  course,  hereby 
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request  that  similar  courses  on  banking  problems  be  offered 
from  time  to  time,  and, 

Bk  It  Further  Resolved,  that  a copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  daily  papers  of  this  city,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Minnesota  Bankers  .\ssociation,  to  the  Director  of  the  Ex- 
tension Division  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  to  Mr.  Pres- 
ton, Director  in  Charge,  and  to  each  instructor  and  speaker 
who  appeared  on  the  program. 

The  success  of  this  course  is  a graphic  illustration  of  the 
wise  policy  of  the  University  in  enlarging  its  scope  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  campus  to  take  in  the  entire  state.  The 
bankers  wanted  the  instruction,  the  Association  got  them  to- 
gether, and  the  University  sent  the  instructors  to  them.  In 
tins  way,  and  by  this  co-operation,  the  great  educational  in- 
stitution belonging  to  the  state  is  brought  closer  and  made 
more  available  to  all  citizens  of  Minnesota. 

Another  educational  program  has  been  planned  by  the  Edu- 
cational Committee  of  the  Association,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking  has  been  perfected.  Membership  in  this  State  Chapter 
makes  available  to  every  employe  in  every  member  bank,  cor- 
respondence study  courses  in  the  fundamentals  of  banking, 
at  a price  one-third  less  than  they  would  pay  as  individual 
students.  This  Minnesota  State  Chapter  will  be  under  the  ab- 
solute control  of  its  members  and  it  will  afford  them  a rare 
opportunity  to  engage  in  study  which  will  qualify  them  to 
meet  the  problems  in  their  chosen  profession. 

Insurance 

An  immense  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  handled 
through  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  Association  has  oc- 
curred on  account  of  the  banks  being  called  upon  to  care  for 
Liberty  Loan  Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps,  and  certificates 
purchased  by  their  customers.  The  net  result  of  this  increased 
business  was  a handsome  increase  in  commission  income  to  the 
Association.  An  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  amount  of 
dividend  from  the  Protective  Fund  to  the  banks  which  patron- 
ized the  Insurance  Department,  but  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner has  criticised  these  methods,  as  it  might  appear  that  the 
Association  was  not  living  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law ; hence 
a new  and  different  arrangement  is  being  made.  The  Associa- 
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tion  will,  in  the  future,  simply  collect  the  premiums  from 
member  banks,  an  officer  or  clerk  of  which  will  be  appointed 
an  Agent  of  the  National  Surety  Company,  of  New  York.  In 
this  way  the  collective  business  of  the  banks  will  still  pass 
through  the  Association  office,  which  will  insure  the  same 
consideration  from  the  Company  that  this  volume  of  business 
has  received  in  the  past. 

Registered  Mail  Insurance 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  use  of  the  open  policy  of  the 
Association  covering  all  member  banks  using  it,  and  issued  by 
the  Minneapolis  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  popular.  During  the  last  year  reg- 
istered mail  packages  have  been  insured  under  it  represent- 
ing a total  value  of  $45,389,188.60,  at  a total  cost  of  $2,494.19, 
One  loss  occurred  during  the  year  involving  several  thousand 
dollars.  This  was  immediately  adjusted  by  the  Company  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  bank,  and  by  a stroke  of  action, 
the  Manager  of  the  Protective  Department  assisted  in  the 
recovery  of  the  securities  contained  in  the  package,  so  that  no 
loss  was  sustained  by  the  Insurance  Company. 

Protective  Department 

During  the  year  there  were  seven  (7)  daylight  robberies 
committed  and  one  unsuccessful  attempt.  This  attempt  was 
made  at  Kingston.  The  cashier  of  the  Kingston  State  Bank 
prevented  the  robbery  by  ‘Mucking”  under  the  counter  and 
springing  a push  button  alarm.  The  losses  in  the  seven  suc- 
cessful attacks  involved  a large  amount  of  money  and  bonds : 
in  some  cases,  however,  recovery  was  made  of  part  or  all  of 
the  “loot.”  The  net  result  of  convictions  for  these  crimes  is 
six  men  in  Stillwater  and  one  still  in  jail.  Two  have  received 
“life”  sentences.  In  connection  with  crimes  of  this  character 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  bankers  of  the  State  have  ap- 
preciated the  necessity  of  providing  additional  means  of  de- 
fense against  daylight  robbers,  and  many  of  them  have  in- 
stalled electric  alarm  systems  which  are  intended  to  summon 
help  in  the  event  that  the  bank  is  held  up.  The  moral  effect 
of  these  extra  precautions  will  surely  be  to  decrease  crime  in 
the  State  and  if  a number  of  convictions  can  be  secured,  the 
criminals  will  conclude  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  risk  “life 
imprisonment”  on  the  slim  chance  of  a “clean  get-a-way.” 
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In  the  matter  of  night  burglaries,  four  attacks  were  made 
and  one  attempt  which  was  of  little  consequence,  as  the  burg- 
lars were  evidently  frightened  away.  In  two  of  these  cases 
the  attacks  were  by  digging  through  the  vault  walls.  In  the 
other  two,  acetylene  gas  was  used.  In  every  case  the  safety 
deposit  boxes  only  were  robbed,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
open  the  safes.  This  record  surely  sustains  the  Association  in 
its  efforts  to  caution  the  bankers  against  allowing  customers 
to  leave  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  in  safety  deposit  boxes  contained 
in  fire  proof  vaults.  A splendid  capture  was  made  of  four  rob- 
bers who  attacked  the  Farmers  State  Bank  of  Cedar  by  the 
citizens  of  that  place,  and  the  county  officers  of  Anoka  County. 
All  of  the  stolen  bonds  were  recovered  and  the  criminals  were 
all  sent  to  Stillwater  for  terms  of  twenty-five  years. 

The  usual  number  of  cases  of  check  swindlers  and  forgeries 
have  received  attention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  H.  RICHARDS,  Secretary. 
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Statement  of 
Income  and  Expenditure 


For  the  year  ended  May  31,  1920 

Income: 

Membership  Dues,  Eess  Refunds $16,127.50 

Commission  on  Insurance 20,332.19 

W.  B.  Joyce  & Company — Protective  Contract......  600.00 

Interest  on  Liberty  Loan  Bonds 378.92 

Sale  of  Receipt  Books,  Ammunition  and  Income  Tax 

Literature  to  Banks  1,669.62 

Commission  on  Registered  Mail  Insurance 197.21 

Convention  Fees  Collected  from  Outsiders 40.00 


Total  Income  $39,345.44 


Expenditure : 

Convention  Expense; 

Expenses  for  Convention  $ 1,637.18 

Souvenir  Stick  Pins  and  Button  Hooks 316.45 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Incidentals  2,047.48 


$4,001.11 

Expense  of  Group  Meetings: 


1919 — Second  District $224.00 

Third  District 138.00 

Sixth  District 147.00 

Seventh  District 214.00 

Ninth  District 222.00 

Tenth  District 140.00 


$1,085.00 


1920 — First  District 

$160.00 

■ 

Second  District 

231.00 

Third  District  

149.00 

Sixth  District 

154.00 

Seventh  District  

219.00 

Ninth  District  

230.00 

Tenth  District 

143.00 

1.286.00 

Protective  Expense: 

Salary  

$2,583.24 

Traveling  Expense  

538.20 

Rewards 
Incidentals 


1,350.00 

74.17 


2,371.00 


$4,545.61 


Less  Refund  757.89  3,787.7Z 

University  of  Minnesota — Bankers’  Short 

Course  on  Income  Tax  Law 300.00 

Carried  Forward  $10,459.83 
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Total  Income,  Brought  Forward .$39,345.44 


Expenditure,  Continued: 

Brought  Forward  $10,459.83 

General  Expenses: 

Salaries $8,538.74 

Rent  and  Light 687.70 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 433.75 

Printing  and  Stationery 3,191.86 

Office  Supplies 203.37 

Postage 1,075.49 

Office  Equipment 280.85 

Legal  Services  593.65 

Expenses  of  Executive  Council 232.77 

Insurance  and  Taxes  65.39 

Collection  Charges  and  Exchange 7.20 

Dues  and  Subscriptions 38.50 

Secretary’s  Traveling  Expense  891.71 

Membership  Signs  103.50 

Miscellaneous  Expense  48.48  16,392.96 


Total  Expenditure  $26,852.79 


Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure....  $12,492.65 


We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation for  the  year  ended  May  31,  1920,  and  we  certify  that  the 
foregoing  is,  in  our  opinion,  a correct  statement  of  the  Income  and 
Expenditure  of  the  Association.  No  credit  is  taken  for  Member- 
ship Dues  accrued  or  Interest  accrued  on  Investments.  The  funds 
of  the  Association  as  at  May  31,  1920,  consisted  of  the  following; 

United  States  Government  Bonds: 

Second  Liberty  Loan  $5,000.00 

Third  Liberty  Loan  2,000.00 

Victory  Liberty  Loan  3,000.00 


$10,000.00 

Balance  at  First  National  Bank,  Wells,  Minnesota — 

Treasurer’s  Account $23,758.79 

Insurance  Commission  Due  399.57 


$34,158.36 

Less  Enrollment  Fees  Held  for  American  Institute  of 

Banking 1,091.75 


$33.066.61 


MARWICK,  MITCHELL.  PEAT  & CO., 
Accountants  and  Auditors. 


115  South  Fourth  Street, 

Minneapolis,  June  15,  1920. 
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Treasurer’s  Financial  Report 


For  the  year  ended  May  31,  1920 


Receipts: 

Balance  in  Bank,  May  31,  1919 $11,206.17 

Received  from  G.  H.  Richards,  Secretary 79,817.62 


Disbursements: 


$91,023.79 


W.  B.  Joyce  & Company — Insurance  Premiums  Col- 
lected, Less  Commissions  Deducted $37,525.97 

Return  Premiums  on  Insurance  Cancelled,  etc 1,968.00 

Amount  Paid  to  American  Institute  of  Banking  and 
University  of  Minnesota  on  Account  of  Enroll- 
ment Fees  Collected 148.00 

Amount  Paid  to  University  of  Minnesota  on  Account 

of  Bankers’  Short  Course  on  Income  Tax  Law.  300.00 

Partial  Refund  of  Enrollment  Fee 6.00 

Refund  of  Overpayment  of  Membership  Dues 5.00 


Convention  Expenses: 

Expenses  for  Convention  $1,637.18 

Souvenir  Stick  Pins  and  Button  Hooks..  316.45 
Printing,  Stationery  and  Incidentals....  2,047.48  4,001.11 

Expense  of  Group  Meetings: 

1919 — Second  District  $224.00 

Third  District 138.00 

Sixth  District  147.00 

Seventh  District 214.00 

Ninth  District 222.00 

Tenth  District  140.00 


$1,085.00 

1920 — First  District  $160.00 

Second  District 231.00 

Third  District 149.00 

Sixth  District 154.00 

Seventh  District  219.00 

Ninth  District  230.00 

Tenth  District 143.00  1,286.00  2,371.00 


Protective  Expense: 

Salary — Charles  D.  Brown 

Traveling  Expense  

Rewards  

Incidentals  

Carried  Forward  


$2,583.24 

538.20 

1,350.00 

74.17  4,545.61 


$50,870.69 
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Total  Receipts,  Brought  Forward $91,023.79 


Disbursements,  Continued: 

Brought  Forward  50,870.69 

General  Expense: 

Salaries  $8,538.74 

Rent  and  Light 687.70 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 433.75 

Printing  and  Stationery  3,191.86 

Office  Supplies  203.37 

Postage  1,076.87 

Office  Equipment  280.85 

Legal  Services  593.65 

Expense  of  Executive  Council  232.77 

Insurance  and  Taxes  65.39 

Collection  Charges  and  Exchange 7.20 

Dues  and  Subscriptions 38.50 

Secretary’s  Traveling  Expense  891.71 

Membership  Signs  103.50 

Miscellaneous  Expense  48.48  16,394.34 


$67,265.03 

Balance,  in  Bank,  May  31,  1920 23,758.76 


$91,023.79 


We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Minne- 
sota Bankers  Association  for  the  year  ended  May  31,  1920,  and  we 
certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  foregoing  statement  correctly  sets 
forth  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Association  for  that  period.  All  expenses  paid  during  the  period 
were  properly  authorized  and  sufficiently  vouched. 

MARWICK,  MITCHELL,  PEAT  & CO., 
Accountants  and  Auditors. 

115  South  Fourth  Street, 

Minneapolis,  June  15,  1920. 
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Secretary’s  Financial  Report 


For  the  year  ended  May  31,  1920 


Receipts: 


Membership  Dues  Collected  $16,132.50 

Insurance  Premiums  Collected,  Less  Allowance  to 

Banks  on  Fidelity  Protective  Premiums,  etc 58,056.64 

W.  B.  Joyce  & Company — Protective  Contract 600.00 

Refund  of  Return  Premiums  on  Insurance  Cancelled, 

Less  Commission  deducted,  etc 1,835.49 

Interest  on  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  378.92 

American  Institute  of  Banking — Enrollment  Fees  Col- 
lected   148.00 

Sales  of  Receipt  Books  to  Banks 271.03 

Sales  of  Shotgun  Ammunition  to  Banks 10.49 

Sales  of  Farmers’  Income  Tax  Literature  to  Banks..  ..  1,388.10 

Commission  on  Registered  Mail  Insurance 197.21 

Convention  Fees  Collected  from  Outsiders 40.00 

Refunds: 

Postage  1.38 

Protective  Expense  757.89 


$79.817.65 


Disbursements : 


Remitted  to  Treasurer  $79,817.62 

Balance  in  Bank,  May  31,  1920  (Error) .03 


$79,817.65 


We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota 
Bankers  Association  for  the  year  ended  May  31,  1920,  and  we  cer- 
tify that,  in  our  opinion,  the  foregoing  statement  correctly  sets 
forth  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  year. 


MARWICK,  MITCHELL,  PEAT  & CO., 
Accountants  and  Auditors. 


115  South  Fourth  Street, 

Minneapolis,  June  15,  1920. 
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Statement  of  Income 

Secretary’s  Department 


J''or  the  year  ended  May  31,  1920 


^Membership  Dues  $16,132.50 

Commission  on  Insurance: 

Commission  on  Insurance  Paid  $20,530.67 

Commission  Accrued,  May  31,  1920 399.57 

$20,930.24 


Less: 

Commission  Refund  on  Insurance 

Cancelled $132.51 

Commission  Accrued,  May  31,  M9  465.54  $598.05  $20,332.19 


W.  B.  Joyce  & Company — Protective  Contract $600.00 

Interest  on  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  378.92 

Sale  of  Receipt  Books,  Ammunition  and  Income  Tax 

Literature  to  Banks  1,669.62 

Commission  on  Registered  Mail  Insurance 197.21 

Convention  Fees  Collected  from  Outsiders 40.00 


$39,350.44 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 
Wednesday,  July  7,  1920 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at 
two  o’clock.  The  Secretary  was  requested  to  read  a telegram 
received  from  the  President  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  as  follows : 

“St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  7th. 
Minnesota  Bankers  Association  Convention, 

Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Regret  sincerely  owing  to  conflict  of  dates  I cannot  be 
present  at  meeting  of  your  great  Association.  Calm,  con- 
servative judgment  is  essential  at  this  time  by  the  bankers, 
rationing  of  loans  and  discouraging  speculation  equally  es- 
sential. Thrift  and  economy  should  be  emphasized.  With 
best  wishes  for  a successful  meeting. 

Richard  S.  Hawes, 

President,  American  Bankers  Assn.” 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  When  this  program  saw  the 

light  of  day  your  President  was  accused  by  some  of  having 
deliberately  brought  an  issue  to  the  Bankers  Association,  that 
was  of  a political  character.  If  any  one  is  to  blame  for  this 
part  of  the  program,  it  is  not  the  President,  excepting  in  that 
he  believes  that  the  best  cure  for  a misunderstanding  is  a full 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  subject  misunderstood. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  two  champions  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  a very  important  question  in  the  policy  of  taxation 
in  the  State  of  Mitmesota  at  this  time,  and  I am  sure  that  what 
we  hear  from  either  champion  will  be  of  value  in  placing  us 
in  a position  where  we  may  at  least  judge  better  of  the  merits 
of  the  question.  Our  friends  in  Duluth  are  sometimes  wont  to 
question  the  judgment  of  others  who  may  not  be  as  familiar 
with  the  surroundings  as  they,  and  on  behalf  of  the  bankers 
of  Minnesota  I wish  to  correct  that  impression  by  stating  that 
no  class  of  business  men  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  more 
thoroughly  taxed  and  perhaps  more  unjustly  taxed  than  the 
bankers  of  Minnesota ; and  all  we  ask  of  other  classes  of  busi- 
ness is  that  they  bear  their  proportionate  share  of  the  burden 
of  taxation. 

We  shall  listen  to  an  address  by  Senator  James  A.  Carley, 
entitled  “Why  the  State  of  Minnesota  Should  Enact  a Ton- 
nage Tax  Law.”  Senator  Carley. 
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Why  the  State  of  Minnesota  Should  Enact 
a Tonnage  Tax  Law 

Address  by  Hon.  James  A.  Carley 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation : 

Like  your  President,  I am  not  responsible  for  the  program 
that  is  to  follow  in  the  next  two  numbers.  This  is  the  first 
occasion  that  I have  ever  talked  on  the  tonnage  tax  question 
outside  of  the  State  Capitol  of  Minnesota.  I cailnot  be  ac- 
cused of  going  about  the  state  arguing  for  this  question.  I 
have,  however,  championed  the  cause  of  the  tonnage  tax  in 
the  legislature  of  this  state,  taking  charge  of  the  fight  on  the 
bills  in  the  last  two  or  three  sessions.  And  I think  all  of  you 
gentlemen,  both  those  who  oppose  this  proposition  and  those 
who  favor  it,  will  agree  that  in  a fight  on  a matter  of  this  size 
and  importance  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  that  when  a man 
confines  his  arguments  to  the  question  then  before  the  body 
that  is  to  consider  it,  he  has  at  least  been  fair.  I came  here 
to-day  at  somebody’s  suggestion ; I do  not  know  at  whose.  All 
I do^know  about  the  matter  is  that  I received  a very  cordial 
invitation  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, asking  me  if  I would  discuss  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Association  at  Duluth,  and  I accepted,  and  I am 
here  to-day  to  tell  you  what  I think  I know  about  why  Minne- 
sota should  enact  a tonnage  tax  bill. 

This  question  is  not  a new  one  for  Minnesota.  It  has  been 
before  the  State  of  Minnesota  since  at  least  1881.  In  1881 
Minnesota  passed  a tonnage  tax  bill,  at  the  extra  session  held 
that  year.  It  provided  for  the  payment  of  one  cent  per  ton 
for  each  ton  of  iron  ore  mined  in  Minnesota  during  any  one 
year  and  was  in  lieu  of  all  other  methods  of  taxation  or  as- 
sessment. In  other  words,  this  bill  provided  that  any  man 
mining  a ton  of  iron  ore  in  Minnesota  should  pay  to  the  state 
one  cent  during  the  year  in  which  he  mined  it,  and  that  was 
all  of  the  tax  that  he  had  to  pay  upon  that  property  during 
that  year.  It  was  a lieu  tax;  instead  of  any  other  form  of 
taxation  this  tax  was  imposed. 

It  continued  in  force  until  1896  when  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  state  said  in  an  opinion  that  it  was  clearly  uncon- 
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stitutional,  and  the  following  year  the  state  auditor  caused 
the  iron  ore  of  the  state  to  be  placed  upon  the  tax  rolls  on  the 
ad  valorem  basis,  and  the  extra  session  of  the  legislature, 
or  the  regular  session,  I do  not  remember  which,  of  1897,  re- 
pealed this  bill.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  those  who  are  op- 
posing from  the  northern  part  of  this  state  a tonnage  tax  op- 
posed the  repeal  of  this  tonnage  tax  bill. 

The  question  came  up  again  in  1907.  Then  the  Steel 
Corporation  proposed  to  build  a large  mill  at  the  head  of  the 
lakes,  and  a committee  of  the  legislature  was  sent  to  Duluth 
for  investigation,  and  upon  their  report,  largely,  the  matter 
was  not  pressed  in  that  session.  Again  in  1909  the  bill  came 
up  in  the  shape  of  a gross  tonnage  tax  bill.  It  passed  the 
house  and  the  senate  and  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Johnson. 
It  has  been  continually  before  the  legislature  and  the  State 
of  Minnesota  ever  since.  In  1917  it  was  introduced  as  a gross 
bill.  In  1919  it  was  again  introduced,  and  then  two  kinds  of 
bills  were  introduced,  one  a gross  tonnage  tax  bill  and  the 
other  what  was  termed  a net  tonnage  tax  bill. 

There  have  always  been  two  very  strong  arguments  against 
what  is  known  as  a gross  tonnage  tax  bill.  The  first  argu- 
ment is  that  it  was  largely  a tax  upon  the  labor  used  in  pro- 
ducing the  iron  ore,  and  the  next  is  that  it  was  a tax  that  was 
discriminating  in  this,  that  it  levied  the  same  tax  upon  the  open 
pit  mine  that  it  did  upon  the  deep  underground  mine,  and 
the  different  grades  of  ore  were  taxed  the  same,  high  grade 
as  low  grade.  I have  always  felt  these  two  arguments  to  be 
very,  very  strong. 

The  net  tonnage  tax  bill  resulted  in  a fight  in  the  legis- 
lature. Mr.  Bendixen,  a member  of  the  house,  introduced 
the  gross  bill.  He  wished  the  honor  and  the  prestige  of  hav- 
ing his  name  attached  to  the  bill  that  was  passed.  The  Non- 
partisan League  contingent  of  that  session  introduced  the  so- 
called  net  tonnage  tax  bill.  Mr.  Bendixen  then  introduced  a 
substitute  for  his  bill,  which  was  not  entirely  a net  tonnage 
tax  bill  but  had  many  of  the  features  of  the  net  bill  and  the 
force  of  it.  The  net  result  of  the  whole  matter  was,  due  to 
the  beautiful  steering  of  those  who  opposed  the  legislation, 
that  the  authors  of  these  two  bills  got  into  a squabble  among 
themselves,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  measure. 

Prior  to  that,  in  1917,  a bill  passed  the  house  and  came 
to  the  senate.  It  was  defeated  because  of  a trade  made  by  the 
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iron  ore  interests  and  the  bone-dry  amendment  adherents.  I 
do  not  know  how  far  the  iron  ore  interests  went  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  carrying  out  of  their  side  of  the  contract,  but  I do 
know  that  those  who  agreed  because  of  the  trade  to  vote 
against  the  bill  in  1917  session  did  vote  against  it,  and  it  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  measure.  Again  in  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  1919  the  tonnage  tax  bill  was  introduced  in  the  shape 
of  a net  tonnage  tax  bill.  It  passed  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature and  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Burnquist. 

I am  giving  this  history  of  the  tonnage  tax  question  for 
one  purpose  especially,  and  that  is  to  refute  the  argument  that 
is  being  spread  about  this  state  that  the  tonnage  tax  question 
was  dead  in  Minnesota  until  Townleyism  sprang  up  here. 
That  is  not  exactly  true,  my  friends.  The  tonnage  tax  ques- 
tion was  a live  issue  when  Mr.  Townley  was  getting  ready  at 
Beach,  North  Dakota,  to  go  bankrupt,  and  it  will  be  as  live 
an  issue  in  this  state  when  Townleyism  is  past  and  forgotten, — 
and  I do  not  think  that  is  going  to  be  very  long  from  now. 

Now,  one  of  the  reasons  stated  for  putting  this  program 
on  this  afternoon  was  that  there  was  a general  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  what  a tonnage  tax  bill  provides,  what  it  will 
do, — and  permit  me  to  say  to  you  here  in  the  City  of  Duluth, 
I think  that  lack  of  understanding  exists  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  as  well  as  in  the  south.  There  is  not  the  knowledge 
among  the  people  who  assume  to  take  a stand  upon  this  ques- 
tion that  there  ought  to  be  before  they  form  a decision.  From 
the  arguments  that  I have  heard,  pro  and  con,  I cannot  help 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a very  general  lack  of 
information  as  to  what  a tonnage  tax  provides. 

A gross  tonnage  tax  bill  provides  for  a tax  upon  the  gross 
value  of  each  ton  of  iron  ore  mined,  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 
That  sort  of  tax  was  necessarily  a tax  largely  upon  the  labor 
expended  in  bringing  the  ore  to  the  top  of  the  ground  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine.  It  was  discriminating  in  that  it  took  into 
no  account  the  different  classes  of  mines,  namely,  the  open  pit 
and  the  underground,  or  the  different  grades  of  ore,  namely, 
the  high  grade  and  the  low  grade  ores.  These  arguments  have 
been  eliminated  by  the  bill  that  is  now  being  urged  by  pro- 
ponents of  this  sort  of  legislation  before  the  legislature  of  this 
state.  It  was  proposed  and  passed  in  the  last  session,  and  will 
be  proposed,  I think,  in  the  next  session. 

We  wish  to  understand  what  this  tonnage  tax  bill  is,  and 
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it  is  as  simple  as  your  ABC  that  you  learned  many  years  ago, 
if  you  wish  to  understand  it.  The  tax  proposed  by  this  bill  is 
a tax  of  five  per  cent  upon  the  net  value  of  each  ton  of  iron 
ore  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  less  the  carrying  charges  by 
road  and  lake  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  lower  lake 
ports. 

Now,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  litigation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  just  what  is  meant  by  a “net  value”  in 
the  bill  that  we  were  urging  and  that  was  passed  at  the  last 
session,  the  net  value  is  fixed  and  determined  in  the  bill.  There 
is  substracted  from  the  price  to  be  received  for  the  ore  at  the 
place  of  sale  or  of  smelting  these  things:  first,  the  cost  of 
labor  for  separating  the  ore  from  the  ore  deposit  and  placing 
it  upon  the  cars  for  shipment;  the  cost  of  washing  or  drying, 
if  the  ore  is  washed  or  dried ; the  cost  of  transportation  from 
the  mine  to  the  place  of  sale  or  smelting;  if  from  an  open  pit 
mine  the  proportionate  cost  of  removing  the  overburden  is 
taken,  if  from  an  underground  mine  the  proportionate  cost 
of  sinking  and  constructing  shafts  and  running  drifts  is  taken ; 
the  cost  of  concentration  and  beneficiation,  when  it  is  so  con- 
centrated and  beneficiated.  There  might  also  be  added  to  this 
cost,  and  substracted,  royalties  and  taxes  paid  for  special  pur- 
poses, and  insurance  might  possibly  be  taken. 

The  bill  can  always  be  amended  to  make  it  better  and 
fairer,  and  I think  no  man  has  ever  accused  me  in  the  halls 
of  the  legislature  of  this  state  of  trying  to  put  across  anything 
that  was  unfair,  or  trying  to  prevent  the  amendment  of  any 
bill  when  the  amendment  came  from  those  that  wished  to 
make  the  bill  fairer. 

The  bill  did  not  take  from  the  cost  of  mining  money  spent 
in  exploring  or  in  organization,  administration,  commissions, 
depletion,  depreciation,  or  other  intangible  charges  of  this 
sort.  There  can  be,  however,  no  valid  objection  to  having  all 
of  these  things  taken  from  the  cost  of  mining  as  a part  of 
the  cost  of  mining  to  arrive  at  the  net  value,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  rate  is  increased.  It  will  result  in  the  same  thing, 
namely,  a payment  upon  the  profits  in  mined  iron  ore  of  a per- 
centage of  those  profits  to  the  State  of  Minnesota.  That  is 
what  the  proponents  of  a tonnage  tax  are  after. 

I wish  to  say  here  that  I have  no  pride  in  any  particular 
form  of  a tonnage  tax  bill.  I believe  in  the  principle  of  a ton- 
nage tax.  I am  becoming  more  firmly  convinced  that  the  net 
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principle  of  taxing-  mined  iron  ore  is  the  fairest  of  all,  and 
1 have  gained  this  information  and  come  to  this  conclusion  by 
listening  to  the  arguments  both  for  and  against  this  bill  be- 
fore the  committees  and  in  the  legislature  of  this  state. 

This  is  all  there  is  to  a tonnage  tax  bill.  It  is  a tax  of  five 
])er  cent  of  the  profits  made  in  iron  ore,  levied  upon  that  profit 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  and  paid  into  the  state  treasury  for 
the  general  use  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Some  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  given  to  us  from  time 
to  time  in  favor  of  this  proposition  are  old,  and  some  of  them 
are  new.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  experience  of  fight- 
ing for  and  against  this  legislation  in  the  past  years,  find  that 
many  of  the  arguments  that  are  used,  both  for  and  against 
the  bill,  are  arguments  that  were  used  away  back  in  1909,  when 
the  bill  that  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Johnson  was  passed  by 
l>oth  houses  of  the  legislature.  Some  of  us,  however,  have 
been  trying  to  get  information  that  will  bring  us  up  to  date 
on  this  proposition,  and  I confess  to  you  that  some  of  the 
information  that  I got  on  this  matter  I got  on  my  way,  at  St. 
Paul,  through  a request  which  I have  made  when  I was  in- 
vited to  come  here,  that  the  State  Tax  Commission  should 
prepare  and  furnish  to  me  certain  figures  that  I wanted  to  use. 

You  have  the  same  privilege,  my  friends,  of  going  to  your 
Minnesota  Tax  Commission,  your  servants  in  the  Capitol  who 
have  to  do  with  the  tax  matters  of  this  state.  You  can  ask 
them  for  any  information  along  these  lines  that  you  want,  and 
if  they  have  it  there,  it  is  for  the  public  use.  You  can  get  it. 
You  do  not  need  to  listen  to  Brother  Murphy  and  me  or  to 
anybody  else;  you  can  prove  these  facts  by  going  to  our  own 
Tax  Commission. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  burden  of  taxation  is  contin- 
ually growing  in  this  state,  and  that  it  is  fast  becoming  a bur- 
den to  every  property  holder.  What  we  wish,  as  your  Presi- 
dent has  said,  is  that  each  man  pay  his  just  share  of  the  taxes, 
according  to  his  ability  to  pay  taxes.  We  do  not  wish  those 
who  are  entitled  to  pay  taxes  in  this  state  to  be  dodging  that 
liability,  to  be  dodging  that  duty  to  the  state. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  make  use  of  the  fact  that  iron 
ore  in  the  ground  is  taxed  at  a higher  rate  than  farm  proper- 
ty. Iron  ore  in  the  ground  is  taxed  at  fifty  per  cent  of  its  ad 
valorem  value,  or  is  supposed  to  be  taxed  at  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
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actual  value  of  all  iron  ore  in  the  ground,  while  farm  property, 
as  you  well  know,  is  taxed  at  a lower  valuation. 

There  is  a vast  difference  between  farm  property  and  min- 
ing property.  The  farmer  continually  cultivates  and  improves 
his  farm ; he  is  continually  bringing  forth  crops ; he  is  con- 
tinually providing  food  for  the  world,  for  the  state,  for  the 
people  that  live  within  the  state;  he  is  continually  increasing 
the  value  of  his  land,  and  the  state  thereby  gets  increased  tax- 
ation. The  miner,  when  he  removes  a ton  of  ore,  ships  it  out- 
side of  the  state,  and  that  ton  of  ore  reduces  the  state’s  tax- 
able property  just  that  much,  and  that  ton  of  ore,  followed  up 
by  the  millions  and  millions  of  tons  that  are  being  shipped  out 
of  the  state,  reduces  to  a large  extent  the  taxable  value  of 
the  state’s  wealth. 

There  is  the  main  difference  between  the  farm  and  the 
mine.  Everywhere  taxation  is  based  upon  the  theory  of  abil- 
ity to  pay.  Students  everywhere  agree  that  this  theory  is  a 
good  theory,  that  those  who  are  best  able  to  pay  shall  pay. 
The  tax  that  is  being  proposed  and  urged  at  this  time  is  a tax 
on  profits.  If  there  is  no  profit  in  a ton  of  iron  ore  mined, 
there  is  no  tax  to  pay.  Get  that  into  your  system.  Remember 
that  when  a ton  of  ore  is  mined,  if  the  cost  of  producing  and 
shipping  that  ore  to  the  lower  lake  ports  results  in  showing 
no  profit,  no  tonnage  tax  bill  that  would  now  pass  the  legis- 
lature of  this  state  will  allow  it  to  cost  the  man  who  mines 
that  ore  one  single  penny;  and  the  amount  of  taxes  that  he 
pays  upon  that  ton  of  iron  ore  depends  upon  the  profits  that 
he  makes. 

If  a ton  of  mined  iron  ore  results  in  a profit  of  five  cents, 
he  would  pay  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  one-quarter  of  one 
cent,  or  one  cent  for  every  four  tons  mined.  If  it  amounts  to 
a dollar,  he  would  pay  five  cents,  if  it  amounts  to  two  dollars 
he  would  pay  ten  cents,  and  so  forth.  No  profits,  no  tax  is 
paid,  so  that  the  man  who  is  not  making  a profit  in  the  min- 
ing of  iron  ore  in  this  state,  pays  no  tax  under  the  proposed 
bills,  the  bill  that  passed  and  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Burn- 
quist  or  the  bills  that  are  now  being  urged  by  proponents  of 
this  legislation. 

We  are  accused  of  striking  at  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  every  time  we  mention  tonnage  tax.  I admit  that 
is  one  of  the  things  we  are  striking  at ; that  is  one  of  the  oper- 
ators that  we  think  is  making  a profit  such  as  it  can  afford  to 
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pay  a tax  on  into  the  state  treasury  of  this  state,  while  it  is  re- 
moving the  taxable  wealth  of  this  state  from  its  borders,  a 
portion  of  the  profits  being  made  in  that  business. 

In  1918  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  after  paying 
its  excess  profits  and  its  income  tax,  reports  in  its  confidential 
report  that  the  profit  on  each  ton  of  iron  ore  mined  in  that 
year  was  $1,089  per  ton.  If  they  paid  five  per  cent  of  that 
$1,089  per  ton,  after  taking  out  the  income  tax  and  the  excess 
profits  tax  of  1918,  do  you  presume  that  it  would  be  anything 
unfair  to  the  Steel  Corporation  in  its  operations  of  taking 
from  this  state  the  large  amount  of  iron  ore  that  it  is  annually 
taking? 

In  1919  it  made,  after  taking  out  these  excess  profits  and 
income  taxes,  a profit  of  $1,183  per  ton.  That  was  not  a war 
year,  the  excess  profits  taxes  were  less.  The  income  tax  paid 
in  1918  amounted  to  $.071  per  ton,  and  the  excess  profits  tax 
to  $.523  per  ton.  The  Steel  Corporation  was  not  injured  in  its 
business;  it  continued  to  mine  in  1919  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  paid  $.523  per  ton  as  an  excess  profits  tax  in  1918  for  every 
ton  of  ore  that  it  mined  in  Minnesota,  and  it  paid  in  addition 
$.071  per  ton  for  every  ton  as  an  income  tax.  And  in  1919 
it  paid  $.087  as  an  income  tax  and  $.228  per  ton  as  an  excess 
profits  tax. 

Just  keep  this  one  thing  in  mind,  that  the  tax  proposed  in 
the  bills  that  are  being  urged  provide  for  a tax  upon  the  profits 
made  in  mining  iron  ore.  I do  not  care  anything  about  the 
past  history  of  this  sort  of  legislation,  I now  stand  for  a net 
profits  tax  on  iron  ore,  and  I say  to  you,  as  I did  at  the  out- 
set, that  there  are  strong  arguments  against  a gross  tonnage 
tax  bill.  I do  this  out  of  fairness.  I do  not  always  claim  to 
be  right ; I know  1 make  mistakes.  I know  I am  many,  many 
times  wrong,  but  I am  absolutely  sincere  in  this  proposition, 
because  I believe  that  the  Steel  Corporation  and  the  other  cor- 
porations that  are  removing  ore  tonnage  from  this  state  from 
year  to  year,  leaving  in  its  place  holes  in  the  ground  where 
these  mines  existed,  ought  to  pay  something  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  land  in  the  future,  even  if  that  does  not  come  for 
two  thousand  years,  as  some  of  them  tell  us. 

Some  of  them  state  in  their  arguments  against  this  bill  that 
it  will  stop  development  and  exploration.  I should  like  to  ask 
you  why  it  will  stop  exploration,  or  why  it  will  stop  develop- 
ment? No  mine  in  this  state  is  affected  by  it  until  they  begin 
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to  bring  the  ore  to  the  top  of  the  ground.  You  can  explore 
the  entire  state,  locate  all  of  this  ore  that  is  claimed  to  be 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  County  of  Rock,  explore  it  and  develop  it 
to  the  point  of  bringing  the  ore  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  and 
you  never  pay  a single  cent  of  taxes  under  this  bill  until  you 
take  the  ore  from  the  ground,  and  then  }^ou  pay  no  taxes  until 
you  are  making  a profit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  development  and  explora- 
tion in  this  state  have  taken  place  under  the  ad  valorem  sys- 
tem, of  fifty  per  cent  on  the  value  of  iron  ore  in  the  ground. 
You  are  confronted  with  this  system  when  you  start  your  ex- 
plorations. When  you  start  your  drill  hole,  you  know  that 
when  you  have  succeeded  in  discovering  a body  of  ore  and 
marking  it  out  and  blocking  it  out,  that  you  must  report  this 
fact  to  the  Minnesota  State  Tax  Commission,  and  then  you 
start  to  pay  taxes  under  the  ad  valorem  system.  Would  you 
not  think  that  that  system  of  taxation  of  a higher  value  than 
upon  any  other  class  of  property  in  this  state  would  have 
more  to  do  in  preventing  exploration  and  development  than 
the  payment  of  a five  per  cent  tax  of  the  profits  made  in  the 
mining  of  iron  ore? 

There  would  be  no  objection  to  changing  this  ad  valorem 
system,  reducing  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  the  valuation 
on  unmined  iron  ore  to  the  same  basis  as  other  property  in 
this  state.  After  the  tonnage  tax  bill  is  passed  and  in  oper- 
ation, if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  people  of  this  state  that  there 
be  equal  valuation  on  all  classes  of  property,  it  can  be  done. 
It  would  result  in  reducing  the  amount  of  taxes  that  are  paid 
to  the  state ; it  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  municipalities 
or  localities  of  this  state  because,  as  you  well  know,  in  making 
your  assessments  in  localities,  you  figure  out  that  you  have  to 
have  so  much  money,  and  you  report  that  so  much  money 
must  be  raised,  to  the  county  auditor,  and  the  rate  is  fixed 
accordingly.  The  localities  would  raise  the  funds  that  they 
require  and  are  entitled  to,  while  these  mines  are  in  operation ; 
they  could  raise  the  rate,  and  it  would  have  absolutely  no  effect 
upon  the  localities.  It  would  reduce,  as  I have  stated,  the 
amount  of  taxes  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  would  receive 
through  the  ad  valorem  system. 

Opponents  are  continually  confronting  us  with  the  fact,  as 
they  state  it,  that  iron  ore  is  paying  a higher  tax  than  any 
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other  property  in  this  state.  They  state  that  all  iron  ore  is 
now  taxed  at  ita  full  value.  Well,  the  Tax  Commission’s  rec- 
ords of  this  state  do  not  bear  out  that  argument.  I have  here 
figures  prepared  at  my  request  in  the  Tax  Commission’s  of- 
fice. 

Take  first  a subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, the  Oliver  Mining  Company.  Its  properties  include 
seven  mines.  Mind  you,  I said  that  when  ore  is  discovered 
the  fact  is  reported  to  the  Tax  Commission,  the  ore  is  then 
measured  and  the  value  of  all  of  the  iron  ore  in  the  ground 
is  supposed  to  be  placed  upon  the  rolls  for  the  purpose  of  tax- 
ation under  the  ad  valorem  system  at  fifty  per  cent  of  its 
true  and  full  value. 

In  1909  seven  mines,  the  Adams,  the  Hull  and  Hull  Rust, 
the  Messabi  Mountain,  the  Fayal,  the  Leonard,  the  Leonida, 
and  the  Alpena  mines,  operated  by  the  Oliver  Mining  Com- 
pany, had  an  ascertained  tonnage  of  247,228,944  tons  of  iron 
ore.  That  is  in  1909.  Between  1909  and  1918  they  shipped 
89,764,804  tons ; the  tonnage  still  in  those  mines  after  ship- 
ping out  the  89  million  tons  is  289,071,664  tons,  or  131,607,524 
tons  more  than  were  ascertained  to  be  there  in  1909.  Are 
they  paying,  and  have  they  paid  from  1909  to  1918  on  a fifty 
per  cent  valuation  upon  all  of  the  iron  ore  in  the  mines?  Not 
by  131,000,0000  tons. 

Four  others,  operated  by  Pickans,  Mather  & Company, 
had  in  1909  ascertained  tonnage  in  these  four  mines  of 
14,509,083  tons  of  iron  ore,  14  million  in  round  numbers.  They 
shipped  out  9,722,737  tons  of  iron  ore  in  the  nine  years;  they 
still  have  left  12,125,692  tons,  or  7,339,346  more  tons  than 
'they  had  ascertained  for  taxation  in  1909.  And  so  on. 

A large  group,  amounting  to  twenty  operating  mines  in 
this  state,  showed  the  ascertained  tonnage  in  1909  to  be  369,- 
267,560  tons.  They  have  shipped  out  of  these  twenty  mines 
142,260,631  tons.  They  have  left  in  those  twenty  mines  396,- 
140,658  tons,  or  169,000,000  tons  more  than  was  ascertained 
for  purposes  of  taxation.  You  cannot  ascertain  the  tonnage 
to  the  ton ; you  do  not  come  anywhere  near  ascertaining  the 
tonnage  to  the  ton.  The  result  is  that,  after  shipping  out  that 
great  amount  there  was  more  in  the  ground,  by  many  millions 
of  tons,  in  1919  then  there  was  in  1909,  and  they  are  not  paying 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  full  value  of  all  the  iron  ore  in  the  ground. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  Steel  Corporation  and  other  corpora- 
tions that  are  doing  the  mining  in  this  state,  nonresidents  of 
the  state,  are  removing  a large  proportion  of  this  tonnage 
from  the  state,  and  they  are  doing  it  to  the  tune  of  about 
thirty-eight  to  forty-four  million  tons  a year.  They  are  re- 
moving that  amount  of  property  from  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  from  taxation,  forever,  and  they  are  leaving  nothing  be- 
hind but  a hole  in  the  ground,  a devastated  spot  where  once 
there  was  a rich  heritage  of  the  people  of  this  state. 

It  is  disputed  by  many  that  this  mining  property  is  a heri- 
tage of  the  people  of  this  state.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  that  the  title  to  this  property 
comes  from  the  United  States.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  a creature  of  the  states.  Anyway,  the  property  is  a heri- 
tage of  the  people  of  this  state  because  the  people  of  this 
state  are  the  people  of  the  United  States.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  heritage  argument.  This  iron  is  a natural  de- 
posit that  the  hand  of  man  had  nothing  to  do  with  creating, 
and  men  are  exploiting  this  natural  product,  removing  it,  so 
that  future  generations  must  look  elsewhere  for  sources  of 
taxation. 

The  figures  of  the  Tax  Commission  also  prove  another 
thing.  They  prove  to  me,  and  if  you  will  study  them,  they 
will  show  to  you,  that  there  is  a declining  period  now  upon 
us  in  the  amount  of  iron  ore  subject  to  taxation.  I am  going 
to  prove  by  the  figures  for  two  years,  from  the  public  records 
of  this  state,  that  the  statement  that  I have  just  made  is  true. 

In  1918,  on  all  of  the  ranges  in  this  state,  the  ascertained 
tonnage  for  purposes  of  taxation  amounted  to  1,437,737,084 
tons.  The  assessed  valuation  in  1918  on  that  property  was 
^^303,343,621 ; approximately  1,437  million  tons  of  ore  ascer- 
tained from  the  reports  of  all  the  people  interested  in  iron 
ore  in  this  state  to  the  Minnesota  Tax  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  making  up  its  figures  for  taxation,  valued  at 
$303,000,000. 

The  next  year,  this  last  year,  1919,  for  the  taxes  that  will 
be  paid  in  1920,  1,399,835,854  tons,  on  an  assessed  valuation 
of  $288,940,375 ; a net  decrease  in  tons  from  1918  to  1919  of 
37,901,230  tons.  Is  it  decreasing?  Are  they  removing  it? 
Cannot  you  figure  that  some  time  in  the  future,  at  least,  there 
is  going  to  be  an  exhaustion  of  these  high  grade  ores,  which 
is  the  stuff  they  wish  to  take  out  first  because  it  gives  the  big- 
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g-est  profits  first?  The  valuation  decreased  $14,403,246.  There 
is  a general  decrease  in  the  tonnage  found  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation  on  the  three  ranges,  and  a decrease  accordingly 
in  the  amount  of  money  at  which  it  is  valued. 

We  have  had  considerable  argument,  in  the  legislature,  at 
least,  concerning  the  independents  that  are  operating  in  Min- 
nesota who  are  going  to  be  terribly  injured  and  harmed  as  the 
result  of  a tonnage  tax  bill.  I do  not  wish  to  injure  any- 
body; I do  not  wish  to  injure  any  independent  that  is  operat- 
ing an  iron  mine  in  this  state.  Unless  they  are  making  a 
profit,  we  do  not  wish  any  of  their  money  under  a tonnage  tax 
bill.  If  they  are  making  a profit,  our  position  is  that  a portion 
of  these  profits  should  go  to  repay  the  State  of  Minnesota 
for  the  profits  they  are  making,  and  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  making  them,  removing  taxable  wealth  from  this 
state. 

Who  are  some  of  these  independents?  If  you  can  discover 
them  in  the  hundred  per  cent  of  people  or  corporations  or  in- 
stitutions that  own  and  control  the  merchantable  iron  ore  ton- 
nages in  the  ground  and  in  the  stock  pile  within  this  state  up 
to  May  1st,  1920,  I should  like  to  have  you  show  them  to  me, 
I should  like  to  have  one  of  these  on  this  list  indicated  as  a 
poor  independent. 

The  Oliver  Mining  Company,  a subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  owns  and  controls  884,947,811  tons 
of  the  available  tonnage  in  this  state,  or  63.21  per  cent.  They 
are  the  little  institution  that  we  are  accused  of  trying  to  hit. 

The  Inter-State  Iron  Company,  a subsidiary  of  Jones  & 
Lauglin  Steel  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, — this 
is  a list  of  the  so-called  independents, — owns  and  controls 
57,055,941,  or  4.07  per  cent  of  the  ore. 

The  Wisconsin  Steel  Company,  a subsidiary  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  owns  17,000,- 
000  tons  of  it,  or  1.26  per  cent. 

The  Pitt  Iron  Mining  Company,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
about  6,000,000  tons,  or  0.43  per  cent. 

Rogers  Brown  Iron  Company,  a subsidiary  of  the  Lack- 
awanna Steel  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York,  18,000,000,  or 
1.30  per  cent. 

Pickams,  Mather  & Company,  61,000,000,  or  4.39  per  cent. 

M.  A.  Hanna  & Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  46,000,000, 
or  3.30  per  cent. 
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McKinney  Steel  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  about  13,- 
000,000,  or  0.88  per  cent. 

Inland  Steel  Company,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  12,000,000,  or 
0.91  per  cent. 

Shenango  Furnace  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
18,000,000,  or  1.32  per  cent. 

Republic  Iron  & Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  16,- 
000,000,  or  1.15  per  cent. 

Todd  Stambaugh  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  32,000,000, 
or  2.28  per  cent. 

Cambria  Steel  Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  40,000,000, 
or  2.88  per  cent. 

Steel  & Tube  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  9,000,000,  or 
0.70  per  cent. 

Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company,  Ishpeming,  Michigan,  13,- 
000,000,  or  1.00  per  cent. 

Butler  Brothers,  of  St.  Paul,  6,000,000,  or  0.46  per  cent, 
who  are  Butler  Brothers  ? They  are  not  operators  of  iron  mines ; 
.they  are  sales  agents  exclusively. 

Great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Properties,  of  St.  Paul,  39,000,- 
000,  or  2.78  per  cent.  The  great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Proper- 
ties are  not  operators  of  iron  ore  mines.  They  are  the  own- 
ers of  the  fee  and  get  their  royalties  accordingly. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  is  in  the  same  position,  own- 
ing 24,000,000,  or  1.74  per  cent. 

Bennett,  Longyear  & Sargent,  of  Minneapolis,  own  23,- 
000,000,  or  1.71  per  cent. 

Now  this  accounts  for  all  of  the  one  hundred  per  cent 
operators  except  4.23  per  cent,  and  this  4.23  per  cent  is  made 
up  of  a long  list  of  independent  owners  of  iron  ore  lands  in 
Minnesota.  All  but  4.23  per  cent  of  the  operations  in  iron 
ore  are  carried  on  by  men  who  are  operators  of  the  mines 
and  owners  of  the  furnaces.  These  last  four  that  I called 
your  attention  to  are  not  interested  in  the  mining  of  iron  ore. 
So  you  see  the  very  most  of  the  independents  who  would  be 
affected  by  a tonnage  tax  such  as  is  now  being  discussed, 
would  represent  4.23  per  cent  of  all  of  the  iron  ore  being 
mined  in  this  state.  And  let  me  tell  you  again,  that  this  small 
percentage  of  people  interested  in  mining  iron  ore  in  this  state 
will  not  be  charged  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  until  they 
make  a profit  in  their  operations. 
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The  mining  game  is  not  a small  man’s  game.  The  man 
with  small  means  entering  into  that  business  comes  to  grief. 
It  is  a millionaire’s  game,  or  the  game  of  an  association  of 
millionaires.  They  get  the  funds,  and  they  provide  funds  by 
their  association,  and  through  their  associations  they  are  en- 
abled to  take  this  iron  and  ship  it  to  their  furnaces,  manu- 
facture it,  and  make  profits  thereby. 

Minnesota  had  another  great  natural  resource.  Not  many 
years  ago  there  was  a vast  timber  forest  covering  a great 
portion  of  northern  Minnesota.  This  to-day  has  been  prac- 
tically removed.  There  has  never  been  a special  tax  levied 
upon  the  lumber  industry.  To-day,  where  those  forests  once 
stood,  are  blackened  stumps,  or  men  pulling  them,  clearing 
the  land,  bringing  back  for  taxation  purposes  the  valuation  that 
was  once  there. 

There  is  a vast  difference  between  the  mining  game  and 
the  timber  game.  In  removing  the  timber  large  portions  of  it 
went  into  improvements  in  this  state,  but  there  is  always  left 
the  land  upon  which  thriving  villages  can  be  builded  and 
splendid  farm  homes  erected  and  increased  taxation  resultant* 
therefrom.  When  the  mines  are  gone,  you  and  I know,  and 
there  is  no  use  quibbling  about  it,  that  there  can  be  nothing 
done  with  the  land  where  the  mine  once  was.  That  property 
is  removed ; that  land  is  made  useless  for  taxation  purposes 
forever.  This  great  natural  resource  that  came  to  Minnesota 
and  its  people  without  the  work  or  effort  of  mankind  is  re- 
moved from  the  sources  of  taxation  and  can  never  be  reached 
again  by  the  people  of  this  state.  Therefore,  we  ask,  as  one 
of  the  best  and  strongest  arguments,  that  the  people  who  are 
engaged  in  the  profit-making  while  they  are  removing  this 
iron  ore,  pay  something  more  than  the  usual  tax  into  the  treas- 
ury of  this  state  for  the  general  upkeep  and  development  of 
the  state,  while  this  is  going  on. 

From  the  figures  shown  by  the  Tax  Commission  they  are 
removing  iron  ore  at  the  rate  of  about  38,000,000  tons  a year. 
This  rich,  valuable,  high-grade  ore  which  they  are  taking  is 
some  time  in  less  than  forty  years  going  to  be  entirely  re- 
moved, and  when  it  is  removed,  we  are  going  to  look  upon 
this  territory,  you  in  the  North  as  well  as  we  in  the  South,  and 
say  that  we  should  have  done  something  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion that  now  confronts  us,  the  same  situation  that  confronts 
this  state  with  regard  to  the  timber  industry. 
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It  is  not  going  to  aifect  northern  Minnesota;  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  afifect  the  people  that  live  in  northern  Minnesota,  be- 
cause the  records  show  that  northern  Minnesota  is  not  inter- 
ested in  this  mining  of  iron  ore,  unless  some  of  you  hold 
stock  in  some  of  these  corporations.  And  if  you  do,  I venture 
to  say,  that  upon  the  profits  that  are  being  made,  you  are  get- 
ting a pretty  fair  return  from  those  stocks  in  the  shape  of 
dividends.  It  is  not  going  to  harm  northern  Minnesota;  it  is 
not  going  to  harm  any  locality  in  Minnesota.  We  do  not 
propose  to  interefere  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  with  the 
right  of  each  and  every  locality  to  get  every  bit  of  enjoyment 
out  of  its  properties  that  are  within  its  means  that  it  is  get- 
ting to-day. 

Itasca  County  had  a little  lesson  in  the  tonnage  tax  proposi- 
tion down  in  the  legislature  a year  or  so  ago.  Itasca  County 
has  156,669,203  tons  on  the  tax  rolls,  valued  at  $20,084,234. 
Those  mines  are  not  scattered  all  over  that  county ; they  are 
located  where  the  mines  paid  rich  returns  to  the  centers  where 
those  particular  mines  are.  It  was  conceived  in  that  county 
that  this  was  a natural  resource  of  the  County  of  Itasca  and 
that  all  of  the  schools  within  the  County  of  Itasca  ought  to 
share  in  the  revenue  being  derived  from  the  profits  of  the 
mines  within  the  boundaries  of  Itasca  County. 

So  they  came  down  to  the  legislature,  and  they  introduced 
and  passed  the  prettiest  little  tonnage  tax  law  I have  ever 
seen.  It  provided  for  a county  school  fund  from  a revenue  upon 
all  the  taxable  property  of  the  county  by  a school  tax.  That 
county  fund  was  to  be  distributed  in  all  of  the  school  districts 
of  the  county.  What  was  it  done  for?  It  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  some  of  the  funds  that  were  coming  through 
local  taxation  to  some  of  these  local  districts  where  the  mines 
existed,  and  it  was  an  example  of  what  a tonnage  tax  will  do 
to  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

I supported  the  bill;  a large  number  of  people  supported 
the  bill.  Four  people  voted  against  it,  and  I think  there  were 
twenty-four  who  were  supposedly  absent,  anyway,  there  were 
forty  for  the  bill  and  four  against  it.  I believed  it  was  fair  for 
Itasca  County.  I believe  that  the  school  children  of  Itasca 
County  will  get  some  benefit  from  that  particular  law,  and  I 
think  when  we  benefit  the  school  children  of  any  part  of  the 
state  we  are  doing  a great  deal  for  the  good  of  the  State  of 
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Minnesota  and  our  country.  But  just  the  same  it  had  in  it 
all  the  ear  marks  of  a tonnage  tax  except  that  it  was  confined 
to  the  County  of  Itasca. 

1 do  not  wish  to  tire  you,  and  I do  not  wish  to  encroach 
ii[)on  the  time  of  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Murphy,  who  is  to  fol- 
low me  with  the  other  side  of  this  proposition.  I know  he  is 
going  to  have  something  new.  I know  that  his  argument  is 
going  to  be  good  because  he  has  always  had  all  of  the  argu- 
ments that  ever  existed  on  that  side  of  the  question.  I enjoy 
hearing  him.  Never  in  the  legislature  of  this  state  has  there 
been  a man  who  so  sincerely  and  ably  contended  against  the 
passage  of  a tonnage  tax  as  has  Honorable  Charles  T.  Murphy, 
and  I give  him  credit  for  believing  every  word  that  he  has 
ever  uttered  in  argument.  He  is  absolutely  as  sincere  on  his 
side  of  the  proposition  as  I am  on  the  side  that  I am  taking, 
and  I will  take  off  my  hat  any  time  to  any  man  who  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  belief  stands  up  and  says  what  he  believes. 

It  is  stated  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  injure  the  Steel 
Corporation  in  its  plant  here  in  Duluth.  I wish  nothing  of 
that  kind  above  all  things.  I am  as  proud  of  this  institution 
up  here  as  }^ou  are.  It  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  state 
that  I am  glad  is  here  existing,  and  I hope  it  will  enlarge. 
But  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  entire  mined  iron  ore  in 
Minnesota  is  manufactured  in  this  state.  And  then,  what  is 
the  difference,  anyway?  They  tell  you  in  the  same  breath 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  is  not  opposed  to  a tonnage  tax. 
If  they  are  not  opposed  to  a tonnage  tax,  they  are  not  afraid 
of  it,  and  hence  it  will  not  affect  them  in  the  operations  of 
this  great  institution  that  is  now  existing  near  Duluth  in  the 
County  of  St.  Louis. 

In  conclusion  I want  to  summarize.  Before  doing  so  I 
wish  to  quote  just  a few  figures  that  I got  a glimpse  of  the 
other  day  and  copied  from  a confidential  report  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  In  1918  the  profit  and  loss  statement  shows  that 
the  sales  to  subsidiary  companies  was  $141,265,465.51,  and  to 
outside  customers  $263,529.05,  making  a total  of  $141,528,994.- 
56.  The  average  price  per  ton  was  $5,271,  and  the  net  earn- 
ings were  $28,743,120.35,  or  an  average  per  ton  of  $1,089: 
after  taking  out  seven  per  cent  income  tax  and  52.3  per  cent 
excess  profits  tax,  they  had  then  left  a profit  per  ton  of  $1,089. 
They  paid  $1,858,214.84  as  income  tax,  and  they  paid  $13,- 
824,895  as  excess  profits  tax. 
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Does  anybody  think  that  a paltry  little  five  per  cent  of  the 
profits  made  in  the  mining-  of  iron  ore  will  hurt  that  institution 
or  will  prevent  its  increasing  its  facilities  for  taking  care  of 
this  business  when  it  makes  that  much  money  on  each  ton? 
Do  you  think  that  any  other  institution  that  is  operating  its 
iron  ore  mines  in  Minnesota  alongside  of  this  big  concern  will 
be  harmed,  or  will  defer  its  operations  because  of  this  paltry 
little  five  per  cent  of  the  profits  made  on  each  ton  of  iron  ore? 
Do  not  forget  that  no  man  is  harmed  by  this  bill  except  the 
man  who  makes  a profit  in  the  business  of  mining. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  a tonnage  tax  upon  operating 
mines  in  Minnesota  because  we  believe  it  is  just  and  fair;  be- 
cause the  tax  we  propose  is  in  no  way  discriminatory ; because 
it  is  not  a tax  upon  labor;  because  it  is  a tax  based  upon  the 
old  principle  of  ability  to  pay  and  is  levied  against  those  who- 
are  best  able  to  pay ; because  it  is  a tax  upon  the  state’s  natural 
resources ; because  it  is  a tax  upon  the  fast  diminishing  value 
of  those  resources;  because  the  removal  of  this  ore  from  the 
land  and  from  the  state  takes  it  forever  from  taxation  and 
leaves  in  its  place  a devastated,  barren  country  unfit  for  habit- 
ation ; because  the  tax  proposed  will  not  stop  exploration  or 
development,  and  will  give  to  the  legislature  an  opportunity,  if 
the  people  so  desire,  for  the  revision  of  the  present  ad  va- 
lorem system  of  taxation ; because  it  is  a tax  upon  profits  and 
until  a profit  is  made  no  tax  will  be  levied,  and  it  is  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  profits  received ; because  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation is  continually  and  rapidly  advancing;  because  the  farm- 
ers of  the  state  are  continually  improving  and  increasing  the 
value  of  their  property  thus  increasing  the  sources  of  tax- 
ation while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mines  are  rapidly  being 
removed  from  taxation;  because  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
legislature  has  the  right  to  ask  for  a fair  amount  of  the  profits 
upon  this  ore  that  is  being  taken  out  of  the  state ; because  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  will  harm  any  portion  of  the  state,  and, 
if  it  does  harm  it,  that  the  bill  can  be  repealed  or  changed. 
It  has  once  been  repealed,  and  it  can  be  changed  if  it  is  found’ 
to  be  unfair. 

I wish  to  say  that  in  all  I have  said  I have  not  been  actu- 
ated by  any  feeling  against  any  portion  of  this  state.  Some  of 
you  know  me,  and  you  know  that  when  I have  a task  to  per- 
form I try  to  put  into  that  task  every  eflfort  and  every  ounce 
of  ability  that  I have.  I have  endeavored  to-day  to  so  present 
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this  question  to  you  that  you  will  at  least  know  some  of  the 
arguments  that  we  have  and  that  we  have  contended  for  in 
our  support  of  this  measure  before  the  legislature  of  this  state 
in  the  past  years. 

We  do  not  expect  to  convince  you;  we  are  not  here  for 
that  purpose.  This  is  my  first  argument  on  this  matter  out- 
side of  the  State  Capitol;  it  may  be  my  last;  I have  not  been 
invited  to  talk  on  it  anywhere  else.  I do  not  know  what  I 
should  do  if  I were  invited,  but  I should  probably  be  foolish 
enough  to  accept  and  then  sweat  and  worry  about  it  until  I 
got  it  out  of  my  system. 

I congratulate  this  great  body.  It  is  to  my  mind  one  of 
the  greatest  institutions  of  this  state.  Upon  the  bankers  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  we  must  all  rely,  and  I believe  that 
the  President  of  your  Association  has  sounded  to  you  this 
morning  a warning  that  you  can  all  well  heed.  It  is  of  vast 
importance  to  the  southern,  northern,  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  this  state  that  the  crops  that  are  being  produced  be 
carried  to  market,  and  if  the  situation  continues  in  his  part 
of  the  state, — and  it  is  no  difference  here  from  what  it  is  in 
my  part  of  the  state, — until  this  crop  comes  off,  there  is  bound 
to  be  cause  and  reason  for  you  and  me  to  have  our  houses  in 
order.  The  things  that  you  are  getting,  and  the  counsel  that 
you  are  receiving  here  in  this  gathering  cannot  help  being  of 
great  benefit  to  the  bankers  throughout  the  state  and  will  be 
of  untold  benefit  to  all  the  people  of  the  state  who  rely  upon 
their  banks  more  than  upon  any  other  institutions  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live. 


President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Bill  Nye  was  once  a justice  of 
the  peace,  and  his  first  case  might  have  taken  on  the  aspect  of 
this  debate  because  when  the  first  speaker  finished  his  argu- 
ment Bill  decided  the  case.  The  lawyer  on  the  other  side  said : 
“Hold  on,  your  Honor,  we  should  like  to  present  our  case.” 
When  the  other  side  had  finished.  Bill  scratched  his  head  and 
asked  them  to  please  go  all  over  it  again. 

It  is  difficult  to  preside  over  a matter  in  which  you  have 
some  interest  and  not  show  which  side  your  interest  is  on. 
In  presenting  the  next  speaker,  I wish  to  assure  the  bankers 
of  Minnesota  that  he  is  the  very  best  that  that  side  has  to 
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present  its  arguments  against  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
Senator  who  has  just  finished.  We  never  shall  be  in  a posi- 
tion on  any  great  question  that  divides  any  part  of  the  people 
of  Minnesota  to  judge  reasonable  and  arrive  at  a just  con- 
clusion without  hearing  both  sides,  and  I ask  you  to  give  as 
close  attention  to  the  splendid  arguments  that  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  orator  of  the  pines  of  Minnesota,  whom  I have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  in  the  person  of  Hon.  Charles  T., 
Murphy. 


Why  the  State  of  Minnesota  Should  Not 
Enact  a Tonnage  Tax  Law. 

Address  by  Hon.  Charles  T.  Murphy 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fellow  bankers : 

I feel  I can  call  you  by  that  last  term ; while  not  affiliated 
with  any  of  your  organizations,  I feel  that  my  regular  thirty, 
sixty,  and  ninety  days’  calls  to  your  institutions  ought  to 
entitle  me  to  some  representation.  I hardly  know  just  how  to 
commence,  and  I fear  that  I may  fall  down  somewhat  in  the 
remarks  I am  to  make  after  the  splendid  introduction  given 
me  by  your  honorable  President  in  stating  that  I am  probably 
the  best  that  this  side  of  the  argument  can  present.  I know 
there  are  a great  many  men  in  this  part  of  the  state  inter- 
ested in  this  question,  who  have  made  a study  of  it,  who,  if 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  discuss  the  question,  could  prob- 
ably have  given  you  far  more  information  than  I can. 

Right  at  the  outset  I must  say  that,  to  begin  with,  I am 
not  so  well  favored  as  my  friend.  Senator  Carley,  in  having 
access  to  the  confidential  reports  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  for  that  reason  it  may  be  possible  that  some 
of  his  statements  might  seemingly  have  to  stand  as  admitted. 
I feel,  however,  that  in  a general  way,  I can  clear  them  up  for 
you  and  show  to  you  that  this  seemingly  excessive  profit  that 
is  being  made  out  of  iron  ore  is  not  altogether  a usual  one  or 
a continuous  one  or  a constant  one,  if  it  has  been  made  in  per- 
haps one  or  two  instances. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of  the  reasons  as  to 
why  a tonnage  tax  law  should  not  be  enacted  by  the  State  of 
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Minnesota,  I wish  to  extend  to  you  people  a hearty  welcome 
upon  your  visit  to  this  part  of  the  state.  We  are  indeed  glad 
that  you  have  been  able  to  come.  While  you  may  find  it  cold 
in  Duluth,  on  the  other  hand  I know  you  will  find  its  people 
possessed  of  warm  hearts  and  glad  hands. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  some  expression  of  appreciation 
should  be  tendered  to  your  program  committee,  or  to  who- 
ever is  responsible  for  dedicating  part  of  your  program  to 
a discussion  of  this  subject,  tonnage  tax.  This  is  a question 
in  which  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  state  are  vitally  inter- 
ested, and  they  all  feel  that  the  enactment  of  any  such  legisla- 
tion as  has  been  proposed  or  is  at  present  being  advocated, 
based  upon  such  theories,  would  be  detrimental  not  only  to 
this  section  of  the  state  but  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  as  a 
whole. 

Tonnage  tax,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  previous  speaker, 
is  not  entirely  a new  issue,  but  it  is  an  issue,  I submit  and 
contend,  upon  which  a great  deal  of  misinformation  exists.  It 
is  an  issue,  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  which  has  presented 
a theory  or  has  presented  a way  of  collecting  from  the  so- 
called  Steel  Trust  and  other  iron  ore  operators  or  producers 
in  this  state  a fair  and  just  revenue  of  taxation.  It  has  there- 
fore been  based  upon  the  assumption  that  in  the  production 
of  this  iron  ore  those  interests  have  been  escaping  taxation, 
and  that  theory  has  been  coupled  with  the  further  theory  that 
they  have  been  so  escaping  because  of  the  nature  of  the  prop- 
erty under  the  so-called  element  of  heritage  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  measures  of  this  kind  contend  exists  in  it. 

Now,  before  going  into  a presentation  of  the  reasons  as 
to  why  I believe  that  a tonnage  tax  law  should  not  be  enacted, 
I wish  to  review  briefly  the  history  of  this  legislation,  and  in 
doing  so  I shall  try  not  to  repeat  any  more  than  I possibly 
can  the  remarks  of  Senator  Carley,  and  I also  wish  to  detail 
to  you  the  manner  and  method  of  assessment  of  iron  ore. 

As  Senator  Carley  stated,  at  one  time  a tonnage  tax  law 
existed  in  this  state  and  was  repealed  in  the  session  of  1897. 
The  repeal  of  that  tax,  he  says,  was  fought  by  the  iron  ore 
operators  of  the  state,  while  to-day,  he  states,  that  the  people 
in  this  part  of  the  state  oppose  the  enactment  of  tonnage  tax 
legislation.  I shall  give  you  the  reasons  why  they  to-day  op- 
pose the  enactment  of  this  so-called  tonnage  tax  legislation. 
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after  giving  this  slight  review  of  history,  for  I shall  show  to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  the  only  claim  that  the  theories  that  are 
being  proposed  to-day  have  to  the  name  of  tonnage  tax  legis- 
lation, is,  that  the  unit  by  which  that  tax  is  to  be  determined 
is  the  ton. 

The  measures  proposed  to-day  and  that  have  been  proposed 
in  the  sessions  of  1917,  1919,  and  the  special  session  of  1919, 
have  not  been  tonnage  tax  bills  of  years  past  but  have  been 
supertaxes,  and  therefore  are  double  taxes.  They  are  taxes 
which  propose  to  levy  a tax  upon  either  the  gross  or  the  net 
value  of  that  ore  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  in  addition  to  the 
already  existing  ad  valorem  tax.  For  that  reason  I submit, 
gentlemen,  they  are  double  in  their  nature  and  constitute  double 
taxation.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  people  of  this  part  of 
the  state,  vitally  interested  in  the  development  of  this  district, 
are  so  strenuously  opposing  this  measure.  They  feel  that  in 
its  first  and  last  analysis  it  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  it  is  a 
principle,  friends,  that  we  are  fighting  for. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  tonnage  tax  that  previously  ex- 
isted and  after  the  iron  ore  properties  of  this  state  had  been 
on  the  ad  valorem  basis  for  some  time,  they  were  not  escaping 
taxation.  They  were  assessed,  subsequent  to  the  repeal  of  the 
tonnage  tax  bill,  about  the  sum  of  6,000,000  dollars.  In  the 
year  1907  we  find  them  placed  upon  the  tax  rolls  in  the  sum  of 
64,000,000  dollars.  A general  feeling  existed  that  there  was 
no  proper  method  of  determining  the  actual  value  of  those 
properties  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  with  the  result  that 
in  the  year  1907  there  was  introduced  a tonnage  tax  bill  which 
imposed  a tax  of  twenty-five  cents  a ton,  twenty  cents  to  be 
refunded  for  any  manufacture  of  iron  in  this  state.  During 
the  discussion  of  that  measure  the  proposition  of  the  building 
of  a steel  plant  came  up,  and  as  you  know  to-day,  there  is  here 
at  the  City  of  Duluth  one  of  the  finest  and  one  of  the  most 
modern  steel  plants  in  the  world. 

In  1909  a bill  was  also  introduced  and  passed  both  houses 
of  the  legislature,  as  Senator  Carley  has  said.  That  measure, 
however,  as  you  all  know,  was  vetoed  by  Governor  John  A. 
Johnson.  The  veto  was  accompanied  by  a ringing  and  con- 
vincing message.  That  act  by  Governor  Johnson  seemed  to 
clarify  the  issue  before  the  people  of  this  state,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  introduction  of  measures  in  the  sessions  of  1911 
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and  191v3  met  defeat.  In  1915  no  bill  was  introduced.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  agitation  for  tonnage  tax  to  any  extent. 

However,  the  agitation  was  again  revived,  and  in  1917  a 
two  per  cent  gross  tax  bill  was  introduced.  That  bill,  as 
Senator  Carley  has  explained,  proposed  to  levy  a tax  upon  the 
gross  value  of  the  ore  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  In  deter- 
mining the  value  of  that  ore  they  proposed  to  take  the  sale 
price  of  the  ore  at  Lake  Erie  ports  or  place  of  sale  and  de- 
duct the  cost  of  transportation,  and  the  result  would  be  the 
value  of  the  ore  upon  which  they  would  determine  the  tax  to 
be  levied. 

That  same  bill  was  introduced  in  the  1919  session  by  the 
same  author,  l)acked  by  the  same  man.  But  accompanying 
that  bill  was  a bill  introduced  by  the  Nonpartisan  League  mem- 
bers, proposing  to  levy  a tax  of  ten  per  cent  upon  the  net 
value  of  the  ore  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  During  the  course 
of  that  session,  the  author  of  the  gross  bill  in  the  house  saw  fit 
to  change  his  bill  to  a four  per  cent  net  tax  bill.  However,  in 
determining  the  net  value  he  allowed  only  about  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  cost  necessarily  incurred  in  the  operation  of 
the  mine.  Gentlemen,  when  these  proponents  of  tonnage  tax 
legislation  who  contend  that  they  have  made  a profound  study 
of  the  subject,  see  fit  within  the  course  of  two  weeks’  time 
to  change  their  theories  upon  the  kind  of  measure  that  ought 
to  be  enacted,  should  it  not  raise  some  keen  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  most  people  in  this  state  as  to  the  justness,  as  to  the 
soundness  of  such  legislation  ? 

That  measure  was  brought  to  an  issue  in  the  house  along 
with  the  League  measure  and  during  the  course  of  the  ses- 
sion both  were  defeated.  In  the  1919  special  session,  it  is 
true,  that  both  bodies  of  the  legislature  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  passed  the  so-called  tonnage  tax  bill,  but,  gentlemen,  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  was  in  the  line  of  reason  that  most  of 
the  men  voted  upon  that  measure,  but  rather  they  thought  that 
the  issue  probably  ought  to  be  disposed  of  in  some  way  as  it 
was  constantly  bobbing  up.  Perhaps  they  had  a fear  of  the 
agitation  that  was  being  conducted  by  the  Nonpartisan  League 
in  this  state  with  the  result  that  they  might  capture  the  state 
if  this  issue  was  not  disposed  of,  and  consequently  they  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  one  and  save  the  rest. 

That  is  not  my  principle,  that  is  not  the  principle  I pro- 
fessed at  the  time  that  I addressed  the  Republican  Convention 
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when  1 opposed  this  measure.  When  in  that  Convention  they 
inferred  from  our  protest  that  possibly  if  the  Convention 
adopted  a plank  of  that  kind  in  their  platform  that  the 'north 
part  of  the  state  might  go  to  Townley,  I said : “No,  the  people 
of  the  north  part  of  the  state  do  not  propose  to  go  to  Townley, 
neither  do  they  propose  to  be  continually  sacrificing  one  issue 
after  another,  but  they  propose  to  stand  upon  certain  issues  in 
this  state  and  win  or  lose,”  and  we  backed  that,  as  you  know,  by 
the  splendid  vote  we  gave  to  that  party  ticket  in  this  county. 

So  I say  that  whether  there  has  been  an  imposition  upon  the 
people  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  or  not  by  the  state  in 
any  of  its  functions  of  government,  you  will  not  find  us  turn- 
ing from  the  real  principles  of  that  government.  We  shall 
try  to  meet  the  issues  as  they  come  to  us  and  fight  against 
what  we  feel  are  impositions  as  long  as  we  can. 

Some  of  the  people  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  feel 
that  they  have  been  derelict  in  their  duty  to  the  rest  of  the 
state  in  not  having  taken  the  lead  in  conducting  a campaign 
of  education  on  this  issue.  They  are  gratified  to  know  that 
the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  state  are  eager  to  meet  us  half- 
way. We  find  many  people  who  admit  they  have  misunder- 
stood the  issue,  who  are  not  eager  to  impose  any  legislation 
which  might  tend  to  retard  or  impair  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  section  of  the  state,  which  might  tend  to  retard 
or  impair  the  development  of  Minnesota’s  second  leading  in- 
dustry, and  which  might  tend  to  decrease  and  retard  and  im- 
pair the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  entire  state. 

Now,  in  discussing  as  to  why  Minnesota  should  not  enact 
a tonnage  tax  law,  I assume  that  it  is  proper  for  me,  in  view 
of  the  remarks  that  Mr.  Carley  has  made,  to  confine  my  dis- 
cussion largely  to  the  so-called  net  profit  bill.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  is  the  only  issue  or  the  only  form  of  bill  that 
needs  discussion  here.  It  appears  to  be  a settled  proposition 
that  all  proponents  of  a tonnage  tax  are  in  favor  of  that  the- 
ory at  present,  and  they  have  settled  upon  that  theory  as  the 
proper  solution  of  this  question. 

I wish  first  to  take  up  a few  of  the  arguments  presented 
by  Senator  Carley.  He  said,  or,  at  least,  I gathered  from  his 
remarks,  that  this  taxation  proposition  upon  a net  value  the- 
ory would  not  in  any  way  injure  or  hurt  the  iron  ore  industry, 
that  it  would  in  no  way  affect  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
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state  or  the  State  of  Minnesota,  because  of  the  fact,  as  he 
cited  by  figures,  that  a great  deal  of  the  iron  ore  operation, 
and  practically  all  of  it  which  is  carried  on  north  of  this  city, 
is  carried  on  by  so-called  outsiders,  the  Steel  Trust  and  other 
independent  operators. 

I submit,  in  alluding  to  those  independents,  that  they 
are  independents,  and  I submit  that  the  Steel  Trust  could  not 
be  so  seriously  afifected  by  a measure  and  at  the  same  time 
these  other  operators  would  be.  There  are  at  least  thirty  per 
cent  that  are  producers  of  this  kind.  The  Senator  contends 
they  own  their  furnace  connections,  and  for  that  reason  they 
are  not  only  operators  but  are  distributors  and  smelters  and 
have  other  methods  of  getting  a profit.  That  is  true.  But 
in  that  instance  they  have  but  two  methods  of  securing  a 
profit,  whereas  the  so-called  Steel  Corporation,  controlling, 
as  it  has  been  contended  by  Senator  Carley,  sixty-three  per 
cent  of  the  high  grade  ore  deposits  of  this  state  which  are  at 
present  known  to  exist  has  more  than  two  such  items. 

First  of  all  the  steel  corporation  and  its  subsidiaries,  in 
many  instances,  own  the  ore  and  have  no  royalties  to  pay; 
secondly  they  are  their  own  operators ; they  conduct  their  strip- 
ping operations ; they  own  their  railroads ; they  own  their  own 
carrying  vessels ; they  own  their  own  connecting  roads ; and 
they  own  their  own  blast  mill  and  their  furnaces.  They  can 
take  the  product  from  the  ground  and  carry  it  through  the  vari- 
ous steps  to  the  finished  product,  whereas  most  of  the  so-called 
independent  operators  are  engaged  only  in  the  operation  of  ore 
mining,  and  they  have  nothing  further  except  their  furnace 
connections. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  same  argument,  they  are  the  only 
people  that  would  be  hit  by  a measure  of  this  kind.  I con- 
tend that  in  addition  to  these  it  would  hurt  the  people  of 
this  part  of  the  state.  The  Senator  contended  that  while  these 
deposits  of  ore  are  being  extracted  from  the  ground  that  noth- 
ing but  holes  are  left,  and  therefore  the  tax  should  be  im- 
posed. Who  is  to  be  hurt  by  this  tax? 

I contend  that  I,  as  an  individual  living  in  this  part  of  the 
state,  would  be  hurt  by  it;  I contend  that  my  fellow  citizens 
would  be  hurt  by  it ; and  I contend  that  every  man  that  comes 
into  the  northern  part  of  the  state  upon  the  cut-over  land 
would  be  injured  if  the  iron  ore  industry  should  be  retarded 
in  its  present  state  of  development.  And  why?  Because  to 
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retard  that  industry  in  its  present  state  of  development  would 
retard  the  present  growth  and  development  of  those  com- 
munities, and  if  the  present  growth  and  prosperity  of  those 
communities  which  are  in  their  infancy  in  this  part  of  the 
state  were  retarded,  would  it  not  retard  development  in  other 
lines?  Would  it  not  retard  the  entire  growth?  Would  it  not 
compel  men  engaged  in  business  here  or  in  the  professions, 
would  it  not  compel  men  settling  upon  lands  to  produce  food- 
stuffs and  looking  for  markets,  to  go  elsewhere?  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  iron  ore  resources  in  this  particular  section  of  the 
state,  I wonder  if  the  development  which  we  see  about  us 
to-day  would  have  taken  place. 

Now,  in  the  imposition  of  a net  profit  tax  or  a net  value 
tax  of  this  kind,  the  Senator  contends  that  it  is  different  than 
had  a footage  tax  been  imposed  upon  lumber,  because  he  con- 
tends that  in  the  conversion  of  that  lumber  into  useful  ar- 
ticles a great  deal  of  it  was  used  in  this  state,  and  at  least  the 
land  was  left  there,  and  the  land  can  again  be  improved  and 
taxed. 

Let  me  just  briefly  at  this  time  touch  upon  that  argument, 
as  I wish  to  go  through  them  briefly  before  going  into  my 
presentation.  It  is  true  that  the  land  is  left  there.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  operation  of  four  or  five  iron  mines,  such  as 
exist  in  the  village  in  which  I live,  operated  entirely  by  in- 
dependents, the  Pitt  Iron  Mining  Company,  the  McKinney 
Steel  Company,  and  others,  there  is  a town  which  in  the  last 
twelve  years  has  grown  from  nothing  to  a town  of  three  thou- 
sand people.  I wonder  if  the  operation  of  those  few  iron 
mines  in  that  village  has  not  added  some  permanent  value  to 
the  tax  rolls  of  this  state?  Besides  that  there  are  settlements 
six  or  seven  miles  to  the  south  and  north  of  close  to  two  hun- 
dred, in  each  instance,  of  homesteaders  who  ten  years  ago  could 
scarcely  pull  their  wagons  over  the  roads  while  to-day  they 
come  over  graveled  roads  in  their  automobiles.  I submit  that 
it  is  on  account  of  the  operation  of  this  industry  that  there 
is  a growth  of  land  values  in  this  country  and  permanent 
values  being  placed  upon  the  tax  rolls  of  this  state. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  so-called  tonnage  tax  bill  placed 
upon  the  statute  books  of  this  state  by  the  County  of  Itasca 
last  year  with  respect  to  securing  additional  funds  out  of  the 
county  fund  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  schools  throughout 
that  county.  Gentlemen  that  measure  has  no  more  claim  to  be 
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called  a tonnage  tax  bill  than  our  one  mill  road  tax  has.  There 
is  levied  to-day  through  this  state  a one  mill  road  tax,  and  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  County  of  St.  Louis  pays  a large  portion 
of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  state,  and  I am  glad  that 
it  does,  so  that  if  any  of  the  other  counties  are  not  so  for- 
tunately situated,  they  will  secure  aid  and  help  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  fund  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  roads  of  this  state. 
But  there  is  no  more  justice  in  injecting  an  issue  of  that  kind 
into  this  discussion  than  there  would  be  to  inject  the  one  mill 
road  tax. 

Now,  he  has  also  contended  that  the  measure  should  be 
enacted  for  the  reasons  that  he  cited,  and  that  if  any  great 
injustice  results  therefrom,  it  could  be  repealed.  That  is  not 
the  history  of  legislation  in  this  state.  There  are  great  in- 
justices existing  to-day,  gentlemen,  by  virtue  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings tax  legislation  with  reference  to  the  levying  of  taxes  upon 
the  railroad  properties  of  this  state.  Go  to  the  Town  of 
Staples,  go  to  the  City  of  St.  Cloud,  go  to  the  City  of  Two 
Harbors,  go  to  the  City  of  Brainerd,  go  to  any  of  the  division 
points,  go  wherever  are  located  railroad  properties  in  the 
way  of  shops,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is  a community  which 
is  dependent  entirely  upon  that  industry,  perhaps,  and  has  to 
maintain  school  systems  and  improvements  and  municipal  con- 
ditions because  of  that  industry,  and  the  tax  that  is  levied 
against  it  is  all  diverted  to  the  state  treasury  of  Minnesota. 

That  injustice  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  leg- 
islature. There  has  been  a concerted  effort  upon  the  part  of 
many  towns  in  this  state  to  secure  back  a portion  of  that  fund, 
but  has  there  ever  been  any  response  by  the  legislature  to  di- 
vert any  of  this  fund  back?  No,  it  has  been  held  intact  in  the 
state  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  all  communities  in  the  state. 

Now,  in  answering  the  general  arguments  of  the  propon- 
ents of  this  tax.  What  are  they?  First,  I submit,  that  there 
are  a great  many  men,  and  I am  including  Senator  Carley 
among  them,  who  believe  in  the  wisdom  or  right  of  such  a 
tax  and  sincerely  believe  that  such  a tax  should  be  enacted. 
They  base  that  theory  upon  the  argument  that  the  iron  ore 
of  this  state  is  escaping  taxation  because  of  the  element  of 
heritage  and  the  element  of  diminishing  values  that  exist  with 
reference  to  this  property,  and  finally,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  removal  of  ore  there  are  vast  holes  left  in  the 
ground,  nothing  left  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  and  that  the 
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ones  only  to  be  afifected  thereby  are  the  so-called  operators  of 
ore,  the  Steel  Trust  and  other  large  independent  producers. 

In  answer  to  their  first  argument  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
tax,  I submit  the  fact  that  in  the  legislatures  at  their  different 
sessions  at  the  times  these  measures  have  been  proposed,  and 
in  many  such  bodies,  there  have  been  able  men  who  have 
taken  issue  and  have  taken  a stand  upon  this  proposition,  and 
I submit  that  the  action  of  such  legislatures,  in  all  but  two 
instances,  in  defeating  these  measures,  raises  some  question 
as  to  the  soundness  of  this  legislation.  The  further  fact  that, 
in  the  two  instances  in  which  the  legislation  was  passed,  it 
was  vetoed  by  the  executive  of  this  state,  adds  to  such  a con- 
clusion. Those  men  saw  fit,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
those  measures  had  been  passed  by  both  bodies  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  exercise  that  judgment  that  is  vested  in  them  under 
our  constitution,  notwithstanding  the  criticism,  fair  or  un- 
fair, that  might  be  heaped  upon  them. 

Then  in  answer  to  this  argument  of  heritage;  how  do 
the  proponents  of  these  measures,  who  use  this  argument  of 
heritage  and  this  argument  of  diminishing  values  so  readily 
and  fluently,  how  do  they  define  it?  Are  they  satisfied  that 
argument  shall  be  carried  out  to  its  limit?  No,  they  seem 
satisfied  that  for  the  time  being  the  state,  under  the  guise  of 
taxation,  shall  take  over  a part  of  the  title  to  one  of  nature’s 
products.  Is  this  the  only  heritage  that  exists  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota?  If  a tax  of  this  kind  is  to  be  imposed,  will 
there  also  be  such  legislation  directed  against  operations  in 
the  clay  beds  or  gravel?  If  the  Counties  of  St.  Louis,  Itasca, 
or  Crow  Wing  have  a heritage  in  this  iron,  will  Blue  Earth, 
LeSueur,  and  Pine  also  surrender  their  heritage  in  the  form 
of  their  quarries?  Will  the  rich  agricultural  fields  of  the  Red 
River  and  the  Minnesota  River  Valleys,  and  that  tier  of  south- 
ern counties,  surrender  their  heritage  to  this  state  because  of 
the  fertility  of  their  lands?  If  that  doctrine  of  heritage  is 
to  be  applied,  why  should  it  not  apply  in  such  instances  also  ? 

If  we  are  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  heritage  to  the  iron  ore 
of  northern  Minnesota,  why  should  not  the  doctrine  of  heritage 
be  applied  to  the  fertile  fields  of  southern  Minnesota?  Why 
should  these  fields,  endowed  with  their  fertility  by  God,  just 
the  same  as  the  iron  has  been  deposited  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  not  pay  a greater  proportion  of  taxes  than  they 
are  paying,  as  compared  with  the  cut-over  and  the  less  fertile 
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fields  in  other  parts  of  the  state?  Why  should  they  not  be 
assessed  on  a higher  basis  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  than 
less  fertile  fields?  You  might  answer  that  by  saying:  “Oh, 

that  would  be  unconstitutional,”  but  in  applying  the  doctrine 
of  heritage  why  should  constitutional  limits  prevent  us? 

In  answer  to  their  arguments  of  diminishing  values,  that 
in  the  removal  of  this  iron  ore  vast  wealth  is  being  taken 
from  this  state  and  no  value  being  left,  I should  say,  gentle- 
men, that  if  you  could  have  gone  with  me  the  other  day  to 
the  Town  of  Babbitt,  which  is  located  in  Township  60,  Range 
12,  St.  Louis  County,  I am  satisfied  that  you  would  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  soundness  to  such  argument.  There, 
on  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  a 
distance  of  some  fifteen  miles,  three  thousand  feet  side  and 
probably  two  hundred  feet  deep,  on  top  of  the  granite,  is  laid 
a black  ore.  You  and  I would  look  at  that  land  and  would  not 
give  three  or  four  dollars  an  acre  for  it.  It  has  been  lying 
there  undeveloped  for  years,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
iron  industry  in  this  state,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  last 
six  or  eight  years  capital  has  become  interested.  In  the  last 
few  years  I understand  that  the  men  behind  the  project  that 
is  now  being  undertaken  up  there  have  expended  some  $750,- 
000  in  experimental  operations.  As  a result  they  have  deter- 
mined to  their  own  satisfaction  that  this  black  rock  contains 
an  iron  content  of  a low  grade,  and  they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  out  of  that  can  be  manufactured  merchantable  ore. 
Their  best  conclusion  at  present  is  that  it  will  take  three  tons 
of  that  rock  to  make  a ton  of  merchantable  ore.  There  is  to- 
day under  construction  the  first  unit  of  a plant  that  will  in- 
volve an  expense  of  at  least  $3,000,000. 

You  might  ask  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  proposition 
except  that  it  might  add  industrially  to  this  part  of  the  state 
and  to  the  state  as  a whole.  It  has  this  to  do  with  it,  that  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  as  a commonwealth  and  in  its  sovereign 
title,  owns  some  sections  of  land,  and  then  private  capital 
comes  along  and  through  the  initiative  and  courage  and  en- 
deavor of  such  capital  there  is  developed  for  the  benefit  of 
this  state  an  asset  which  the  public  did  not  know  existed,  an 
asset  that  will  come  into  its  own  and  be  worth  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  State  of  Minnesota.  So  in  the  removal  of  these 
bodies  of  ore  there  is  constant  development  and  through  the 
proper  co-operation  upon  the  part  of  the  state  with  reference 
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to  the  development  of  its  ore  bodies,  there  will  come  on  con- 
stant land  values  or  ore  values  for  a great  length  of  time  to 
come. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  the  operation  of  the  industry,  there 
are  land  values  all  around  growing  up  that  would  not  have 
come  probably  for  centuries.  Suppose  our  ancestors  had  put 
forth  these  same  arguments,  suppose  they  had  applied  this  doc- 
trine of  heritage  and  diminished  values  to  the  ore  fields.  Go 
back  to  the  year  1880  when  we  find  about  forty-five  hundred 
people  in  the  County  of  St.  Louis.  Would  Duluth  to-day  stand 
a city  of  one  hundred  thousand  people?  Would  Virginia, 
Chisholm,  Ribbing,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  range,  Crosby 
of  the  Cuyuna,  would  they  stand  in  rank  with  the  large  leading 
cities  of  the  state  if  it  were  not  for  the  development  of  the 
mining  industry?  Would  this  development  and  growth  have 
occurred  if  this  doctrine  had  been  applied?  I submit  not. 

I wonder,  then,  if  the  proponents  of  tonnage  tax  legislation 
would  have  turned  their  eyes  northward  and  said : “We  have 
a great,  vast  domain  up  there  which  will  take  care  of  a lot  of 
people.  Let  us  levy  an  extra  tax  upon  our  lands ; let  us  levy  an 
extra  tax  upon  our  live  stock ; let  us  levy  an  extra  tax  all 
around,  and  then  go  up  and  develop  that  part  of  the  state.” 

The  iron  ore  fields  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  are  no  more  a 
heritage  of  this  state  or  of  its  people  than  they  are  of  any 
other  state.  They  were  not  placed  here  by  God  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  those  who  came  to  Minnesota  to  live.  They  are  no 
more  a heritage  than  are  the  coal  fields,  or  copper  fields,  or 
lead  fields,  or  zinc  fields,  or  the  other  mineral  fields  of  any 
other  state. 

If  there  is  any  penalty  due  the  State  of  Minnesota  be- 
cause of  this  initiative  upon  the  part  of  capital,  upon  the  part 
of  the  men  who  have  come  in  here  and  developed  these  ore 
fields,  making  them  a great  asset,  a great  taxable  asset,  for 
the  use  of  the  people  of  the  state,  I submit,  gentlemen,  that 
that  penalty  is  being  exacted  in  the  discrimination  that  already 
exists  in  the  way  of  taxation.  As  you  know,  iron  ore  is  as- 
sessed at  fifty  per  cent  of  its  true  value,  farm  land  at  a third, 
and  household  goods  at  twenty-five  per  cent.  If  there  is  any 
semblance  of  justice  in  the  argument  that  an  extra  penalty 
ought  to  be  imposed  because  of  this  diminishing  value,  it 
seems  to  me  a great  amount  is  already  being  paid  by  the  iron 
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ore  interests  of  this  state,  sufficiently  so  to  answer  any  argu- 
incnt  of  that  kind. 

I am  not  going  into  a volume  of  figures  with  reference 
to  the  taxes  of  iron  ore  interests  as  compared  to  the  taxes 
in  other  sections  of  the  state.  You  gentlemen  have  to  deal 
with  figures  every  day,  and  I presume  you  do  not  care  to 
see  or  hear  about  them  when  you  are  at  a Convention  of  this 
kind.  But  I do  just  simply  wish  to  call  your  attention  briefly 
to  a few  instances  showing  what  the  iron  ore  districts  are  pay- 
ing by  way  of  taxation,  as  compared  with  other  districts  of  the 
state. 

I also  at  this  time  wish  to  take  up,  in  connection  with  this 
statement,  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Wabasha  with 
reference  to  the  escape  of  taxation  by  the  iron  ore  interests  of 
this  state,  in  the  figures  which  he  cited  to  you  in  showing  that 
probably  more  ore  exists  in  certain  mines  to-day  than  existed  in 
1909,  notwithstanding  the  ore  shipments.  That  is  a fact,  gen- 
tlemen ; that  is  true.  It  does  so  exist ; and  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  it  ? 

In  the  exploration  and  development  of  the  iron  ore  there 
probably  were  holes  sunk  to  a depth  of  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  here  and  there  and  measurements  made  which  showed 
an  ore  body  sufficient  in  size  and  sufficient  in  grade  to  war- 
rant the  assumption  that  the  development  of  an  iron  mine  un- 
der present  conditions  would  be  a profitable  one.  Those  fig- 
ures are  turned  over  to  the  Tax  Commission.  Those  measure- 
ments are  made  simply  to  discover  whether  the  mine  would  be 
profitable  or  not.  After  starting  the  operation  of  the  mine, 
further  ore  bodies  are  uncovered  and  by  reason  of  constant 
development  additional  tonnage  is  found.  When  this  is  found 
out,  its  value  goes  upon  the  tax  rolls  for  taxation.  Until  it 
is  developed  we  cannot,  by  any  fair  theory,  assume  that  it  is 
there  and  place  the  value  upon  the  rolls. 

The  three  ranges  were  successively  explored  and  developed 
until  now  they  are  being  taxed  on  $288,000,000  of  assessed 
value  of  iron  ore  upon  the  tax  rolls  of  this  state.  If  the  policy 
which  we  propose  to  pursue  in  the  way  of  pernicious  and  dis- 
criminatory legislation  had  been  pursued,  this  would  have  re- 
mained latent.  Would  they  have  come  in  here  and  developed 
this  country  if  that  handicap  had  been  placed  upon  them? 
The  iron  ore  of  Minnesota  would  have  remained  up  there  un- 
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developed  and  no  values  to  speak  of  would  have  been  placed 
upon  the  tax  rolls  of  the  state. 

You  might  say  it  would  have  to  be  developed  some  day, 
and  we  should  come  into  our  own.  That  is  true,  it  would ; but 
until  it  would  come  into  development,  what  good  would  it  do 
us?  And  bear  in  mind  that  the  impression  that  this  property 
was  taken  from  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  a mistake.  The 
iron  ore  mines,  excepting  such  as  the  State  of  Minnesota 
to-day  owns,  were  never  owned  by  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
The  iron  ore  mines  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  owned  she 
owns  to-day,  and  they  are  leased  out,  and  the  state  is  receiving 
a royalty  from  them.  The  State  of  Minnesota  has  not  been 
robbed  and  has  not  been  discriminated  against  by  the  operators 
in  the  leasing  of  their  properties. 

But  to-day  there  is  no  method  of  leasing  the  iron  ore  prop- 
erties of  the  state.  To-day,  if  there  were  (3re  upon  state  lands, 
and  there  probably  is,  there  is  no  way  in  which  a man  desiring 
to  lease,  a man  desiring  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  tax  rolls 
of  the  state  and  take  up  the  operation  of  the  industry  can  enter 
into  a contract  with  the  state  for  the  leasing  of  that  mine  and 
the  operation  of  it,  because  there  is  at  present  no  law  to  that 
effect  in  force. 

Now,  do  we  admit  that  probably  there  were  some  hun- 
dred millions  of  tons  of  ore  that  were  escaping  taxation,  as 
the  gentlemen  stated?  These  figures  were  carried  back  to 
the  year  1909  as  compared  with  the  year  1920.  Remember  that 
the  Tax  Commission  was  created  only  in  the  year  1907 ; re- 
member that  I have  stated  that  the  Tax  Commission  was  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  determining  on  a scientific  and  prac- 
tical basis  a method  of  taxing  iron  ore  in  this  state;  and  if 
you  will  take  those  assessment  rolls  and  follow  them  year  by 
year,  you  will  find  that  early  each  year  there  came  upon  the 
tax  rolls  of  this  state  the  actual  valuation  of  iron  ore  as  near 
as  it  could  be  properly  determined  by  proper  engineering  meth- 
ods and  by  a fair  rule  of  reason  as  applied  by  this  Tax  Com- 
mission. 

I have  never  heard  in  any  debate  the  charge  made  that 
the  Tax  Commission  of  this  state  has  not  in  its  possession 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  value  of  ore  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  its  assessment  of  iron  ore  bodies  every  bit  of 
data  with  reference  to  drilling,  with  reference  to  exploration. 
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with  reference  to  the  development  of  the  mining  properties  of 
this  state.  1 submit  that  there  is  no  class  of  property  that 
can  be  more  accurately  and  more  scientifically  determined  as 
lo  value  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  than  that  of  iron  ore. 

If  injustices  existed,  as  I have  said,  prior  to  the  creation 
of  that  Commission,  they  have  been  corrected  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  There 
are  many  men  who  were  interested  in  the  enactment  of  ton- 
nage tax  legislation  in  this  state  at  about  the  time  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Commission  who,  after  a thorough  study  of  the 
subject  and  what  has  been  done,  admit  and  know  that  to-day, 
if  there  could  have  existed  in  times  past  some  reason  for  the 
enactment  of  tonnage  tax  legislation,  that  the  necessity  for  it 
has  been  removed. 

I submit,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  other  states  having 
mineral  properties  ^are  not  enacting  this  kind  of  legislation. 
Last  winter  in  the  discussion  of  this  bill  before  the  commit- 
tee in  connection  with  the  League  bill,  at  one  time  we  had  a 
Professor  Rollins,  one  of  the  so-called  experts  of  the  Non- 
partisan League,  brought  in  here  from  Idaho  or  some  other 
state,  I don’t  know  where,  to  try  to  guide  and  direct  the 
course  of  the  legislation  of  this  state,  and  the  enactment  of 
measures  imposing  taxes  on  iron  ore. 

I asked  him  if  he  knew  of  any  other  states  proposing  a 
tax  of  this  kind.  He  said,  “No.”  I said:  “Do  you  know 

whether  any  state  proposes  to  levy  a tax  in  the  form  of  a super- 
tax upon  the  net  value  of  ore  that  has  already  an  ad  valorem 
tax  in  existence?  ” He  said:  “No,  I do  not.”  I said:  “How 
does  Minnesota  compare  in  the  taxing  of  iron  ore  with  the 
State  of  Utah  ?”  He  said : “Utah  is  so  bad  it  doesn’t  com- 
pare with  any  other  state.”  I said : “How  does  it  compare 

with  any  of  the  states?”  He  said:  “I  must  admit  that  Min- 
nesota has  handled  that  proposition  the  best  of  any  state  in 
the  Union.”  It  was  such  a man  that  was  urging  a tonnage 
tax  for  Minnesota. 

I wish  to  repeat  that  I consider  Senator  Carley  sincere  in 
his  statements  and  attitude.  But  when  some  of  these  men 
who  go  about  the  state  make  statements  which  are  not  facts, 
men  who  appear  to  have  the  backing  of  an  organization  which 
was  responsible  for  the  renewed  agitation  for  tonnage  tax  legis- 
lation in  this  state,  who  go  about  parading  statements  which 
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they  contend  are  facts,  and  one  of  their  own  number  admits 
that  Minnesota  has  handled  the  matter  the  best  of  any  state 
in  the  Union,  I submit  that  this  is  very  significant. 

Having  disposed  of  them,  I suppose  I have  only  such  op- 
ponents as  my  friend.  Senator  Carley,  who  are  interested  in 
legislation  of  this  kind.  I am  satisfied  that  they  are  sincere 
in  their  attitude  and  that  they  believe  that  these  great  corpora- 
tions are  escaping  taxation.  But  I am  sure  that  if  they  lived 
up  in  that  part  of  the  state,  if  they  saw  the  development  that 
takes  place  as  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  iron  industry, 
they  would  not  be  so  eager  or  so  insistent  in  their  statements 
that  these  great  values  are  being  extracted  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  are  being  shipped  somewhere  else,  and  a penalty 
should  be  imposed  because  of  that  initiative  upon  the  part  of 
men  and  upon  the  part  of  capital. 

Further  than  that,  Minnesota  is  not  alone  in  its  possession 
of  iron  ore  deposits.  Minnesota  comprises  only  a part  of  the 
Lake  Superior  district,  and  the  Lake  Superior  district  ranks 
fourth,  as  I recall,  on  the  basis  of  rating  of  districts  containing 
iron  ore  in  the  world.  Brazil  ranks  first.  Minnesota  is  not 
the  leader  but  simply  ranks  fourth — that  is,  the  Lake  Superior 
district, — among  the  great  producing  districts  of  iron  ore. 

With  reference  to  the  exhaustion  of  iron  ore  dis- 
tricts let  me  say,  that  as  yet  there  is  no  iron  ore  district  in  the 
world  that  is  known  to  have  become  exhausted.  After  the 
high  grade  ore  there  is  the  medium  grade  and  then  the  low 
grade.  As  one  plays  out  the  other  is  developed.  Now,  is 
Minnesota  going  to  exact  a penalty  because  operators  are  com- 
ing in  here  and  removing  those  ores,  and  so  discourage  capital 
and  so  discourage  industry  that  it  will  not  continue  to  pursue 
the  development  of  its  low  grade  ores  and  of  its  medium 
grade  ores?  The  Senator  has  shown  you  an  illustration  where 
we  are  to-day  upon  a decline,  and  I do  not  doubt  that  his  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  decline  of  some  37,000,000  tons  in 
the  past  year  as  to  the  tonnage  upon  the  tax  rolls  of  this  state 
is  correct. 

But,  gentlemen,  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  for  some  years  back  and  from  time  to  time  the  develop- 
ment in  our  iron  ore  fields  has  been  greatly  lessened.  I 
have  often  wondered  why,  and  I think  I am  satisfied  why. 
If  you  will  review  the  budgets  of  those  same  independent 
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producers  or  corporations,  you  will  find  they  have  appropriated 
for  the  development  of  ore  bodies  in  other  states,  and  I am 
satisfied  that  it  is  because  of  the  hostile  attitude  that  has  ex- 
isted now  for  the  last  few  years  and  has  been  renewed  upon 
the  part  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  that  the  operators  are  be- 
ginning to  find  it  a burden  and,  looking  at  the  fact  that  stares 
them  in  the  face,  they  are  because  of  this  attitude  seeking 
other  fields  for  investment. 

As  business  men,  you  gentlemen  know  that  if  this  attitude 
is  pursued  upon  the  part  of  the  state,  if  these  operators  know 
that  by  this  penalizing  under  the  guise  of  taxation  and  by  the 
application  of  this  doctrine  of  heritage  and  diminishing  values 
their  investments  are  to  be  taken  away,  and  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  derive  but  little  benefit  out  of  their  operations,  you 
know  they  are  not  going  to  come  into  the  fields  of  Minnesota 
seeking  investment.  You  know  they  can  go  to  Brazil,  which 
contains  to-day  a known  tonnage  of  5000  million  tons  of  high 
grade  ore,  and  be  tax  exempt.  That  is  the  attitude  that  is  be- 
ing pursued  by  some  countries  that  wish  to  rank  with  Min- 
nesota in  this  position  of  supremacy  which  she  was  beginning 
to  attain. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Let  us  realize  the  situation 
that  may  exist  in  Minnesota  through  its  further  exploration  and 
development  of  its  high-grade,  development  of  its  medium, 
and  development  of  its  low-grade,  that  if  it  is  to  attain  the 
position  of  supremacy  in  the  ore  markets  of  the  world  which 
it  gives  promise  of,  that  it  must  at  least  show  a friendly  at- 
titude towards  the  men  who  are  willing  to  risk  millions  that 
the  industry  may  be  developed. 

Suppose  those  men,  having  invested  capital  in  this  state, 
do  reap  profits, — are  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota precluded  from  investing  in  the  iron  ore  game?  If 
there  are  any  here  who  care  to  invest,  I know  of  several  lease 
propositions  upon  the  range  to-day,  and  I will  take  your  names 
and  stock  applications.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  out  whether 
the  business  of  iron  mining  is  such  a splendid  profitable  game 
or  not. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  the  development  of  iron  ore  in  some 
years  in  the  operation  of  the  mine  you  may  seem  to  make  ex- 
cessive profits.  Your  mine  may  contain  ten  million  tons  and 
during  the  extraction  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  million,  when 
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it  is  at  its  peak,  you  may  seem  to  make  excessive  profits.  But 
you  must  remember  that  you  may  expend  a million  dollars 
in  extracting  the  first  two  or  three  or  four  million  tons  of 
ore  before  your  profits  begin  to  show  up.  Do  you  not  have 
the  right  to  equalize?  I wonder  if,  when  you  begin  to  make 
some  profit,  you  ought  to  be  penalized?  The  operation  of  an 
iron  mine  is  peculiar  to  itself ; it  is  not  like  most  classes  of 
business. 

Further  than  that,  I submit  and  contend  that  we  have  an 
adequate  system  of  taxation.  I submit  and  contend  that  if 
the  gentlemen  who  are  proposing  tonnage  tax  legislation  since 
the  creation  of  the  Tax  Commission  would  take  up  the  tax- 
ation of  the  iron  ore  operators  of  this  state,  they  could  not 
find  any  great  escape  of  taxation,  any  greater  probably  than 
exists  with  reference  to  any  other  class  of  property  in  this 
state.  I am  satisfied  that  you  could  find  an  escape  of  taxation 
by  many  a farm,  many  a building  in  a city,  or  in  different  cities. 
Many  a dwelling  house  that  is  placed  upon  the  assessment  rolls 
of  the  state  for  three  thousand  dollars,  we  will  say,  if  I wanted 
to  buy  it,  would  probably  cost  me  five  thousand.  Those  mis- 
takes do  happen  and  exist,  and  you  may  find  a few  of  them 
with  reference  to  iron  ore,  but  I contend  that  its  value  is  more 
nearly  determined,  as  a general  rule,  than  any  other  class  of 
property. 

Then,  in  addition  to  the  reason  that  we  have  an  adequate 
system  of  taxation,  I contend  and  submit,  gentlemen,  that 
legislation  of  this  kind  is  mighty  venturesome.  If  the  prin- 
ciple is  once  established,  where  are  you  going  to  draw  the 
line?  The  imposition  of  a tax  upon  property  upon  an  ad 
valorem  basis  and  an  additional  levy  under  a net  value  theory 
such  as  is  being  proposed,  if  that  is  not  double  taxation,  what 
is  it? 

Is  it  income  tax?  They  contend  it  is  a tax  on  profits. 
Well,  if  it  is,  then  maybe  it  is  an  income  tax.  If  we  are  going 
to  levy  an  income  tax,  let  us  vote  in  a constitutional  amend- 
ment to  levy  an  income  tax  for  the  state  and  let  it  apply  to 
the  whole  state  and  do  not,  under  the  guise  of  such  taxation, 
discriminate  and  levy  it  as  against  one  special  district  or  in- 
dustry. 

The  Senator  in  his  remarks  said  if  any  injustice  exists 
or  is  found  to  exist  it  can  be  repealed.  By  whose  votes  will 
it  be  repealed?  It  will  be  passed  over  our  protest,  it  will  be 
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enforced  over  our  protest  and  it  will  remain  on  the  statute 
books  of  this  state  over  our  protest  until  this  part  of  the  state 
grows  so  that  by  representation  in  the  legislature  it  comes  into 
its  own  and  can  repeal  it.  But  that  growth  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  us,  if  you  are  going  to  wipe  out  the  industries 
upon  which  we  are  dependent.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  to  make  the  operation  of  its  iron  industry 
only  a matter  of  fifty  years  probably,  during  the  extraction  of 
the  present  known  high-grade  ores,  or  it  is  within  the  power 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  through  the  proper  attitude  and 
through  the  refusal  to  enact  further  discriminatory,  further 
hostile  legislation  to  make  it  a matter  of  centuries. 

Billions  of  tons  of  low-grade  ore  exist  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. That  it  can  be  developed  and  will  be  developed  is 
shown  by  the  illustration  that  I just  referred  to  here  at  Bab- 
bitt, where  an  investment  of  three  million  dollars  is  now  being 
made.  That  low  grade  ore  if  developed  and  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket will  make  Minnesota  an  ore  producing  state  for  centuries 
and  centuries  to  come.  During  that  development  and  during 
that  operation  I am  satisfied  that  values  will  sufficiently  devel- 
op because  of  the  operation  of  that  industry  to  compensate 
us  fully  for  the  extraction  of  the  ore. 

Did  God  put  it  up  here  to  remain  and  to  lie  idle  and  un- 
developed? It  was  put  up  here  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
to  be  used  my  mankind.  Under  our  theory  of  government 
it  is  not  proper  for  the  state,  under  any  theory  and  under 
the  guise  of  taxation,  to  attempt  to  nationalize  it. 

In  addition  to  the  other  arguments  there  are  the  growth 
and  the  upbuilding  of  the  steel  manufacturing  in  this  state, 
which  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  not  retarded  or  checked. 
Alany  of  you  will  probably  remember  that  in  1907  the  ton- 
nage tax  agitation  resulted  in  an  agreement,  which  was  of 
course  not  of  legal  force  but  which  should  be  binding.  It  was 
understood  that  a steel  plant  would  be  erected  at  the  head  of 
the  lakes  at  a cost  of  not  less  than  six  million  dollars.  Duluth 
to-day  has  a steel  plant,  one  of  the  most  modern  in  the  world, 
erected  at  a cost,  with  its  subsidiaries,  of  probably  twenty- 
five  million  dollars,  and  perhaps  ten  million  more  will  be  spent 
on  it. 

Now,  the  state  can  disavow  this  agreement;  it  can  refuse 
to  carry  out  its  part  and  in  some  form  impose  a hindrance 
upon  the  further  development  of  that  industry,  impose  a 
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penalty  upon  it,  but  I do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford  to  do 
so.  It  is  a question  not  only  of  honor  that  should  deter,  us 
but  a question  of  expediency.  I say  to  you,  gentlemen,  is 
capital,  which  is  eagerly  watching  the  development  that  is 
taking  place  at  the  head  of  the'  lakes  here  and  in  this  north- 
ern part  of  the  state,  going  to  continue  to  look  to  the  State 
of  Minnesota  for  its  investment  if  this  hostile  attitude  is  pur- 
sued towards  honest  enterprise  and  industry? 

I shall  just  take  a few  moments  of  your  time  to  dispose  of 
the  argument  of  ability  to  pay.  I wish  to  say  to  you  that  not- 
withstanding the  seemingly  enormous  profit  that  might  be 
made  in  the  operation  of  iron  ore,  as  contended  by  Senator 
Carley,  there  is  another  great  production  in  this  state  which 
is  greater  in  volume,  and  that  is  the  agricultural  production. 
Do  you  know  that  in  forty-one  southern  counties  in  this  state 
last  year  the  average  tax  rate  was  41.65  mills,  while  the  aver- 
age tax  on  the  production  of  iron  ore  was  55.36  mills?  Iron 
ore  was  taxed  33  per  cent  higher  than  the  rate  in  these  forty- 
one  counties.  Do  you  know  that  not  a single  county  in  South- 
ern Minnesota  pays  as  high  a tax  rate  as  is  paid  upon  iron 
ore? 

Now,  how  about  the  production  of  those  counties?  I will 
go  to  the  figures  of  1918,  as  those  figures  have  seemingly 
been  most  generally  used  by  the  previous  speaker.  In  1918,  as 
I understand,  the  production  of  agricultural  products,  includ- 
ing the  sale  of  live  stock  in  this  state  amounted  to  $730,000,000. 
For  that  same  year  the  sale  value  of  the  ore  produced  amount- 
ed to  $240,000,000.  Take  those  forty-one  counties.  Say 
they  have  two-thirds  of  that  production  or  value;  it  would 
amount  to  $488,000,000.  Consider  that  production  of  wealth, 
$488,000,000  of  value  of  products  compared  with  $240,000,000 
of  iron  ore,  while  the  tax  on  the  iron  ore  was  33  per  cent 
higher  than  the  other.  Unless  you  are  going  to  assume  that 
because  of  the  so-called  argument  of  heritage,  because  of  the 
diminishing  values,  that  a penalty  should  be  exacted,  you  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  stand  upon  the  argument  of  ability 
to  pay,  because  the  production  in  those  counties  showed  great- 
er production  of  wealth  than  in  this  district. 

Gentlemen,  for  the  reasons  which  I have  submitted:  the 
competition  of  other  ore  fields,  the  effect  that  this  measure 
is  apt  to  have  upon  the  industry,  it  being  a super-tax  and  an 
occupational  tax  and  being  bound  to  affect  those  engaged  in 
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the  operation  of  the  industry,  for  these  and  other  reasons  I 
am  opposed  to  this  legislation.  The  statement  that  the  oper- 
ator can  pass  this  tax  on  might  apply  in  abnormal  times  like 
these,  but  in  times  when  competition  is  keen,  when  the  price 
of  ore  deteriorates,  you  know  the  economic  law  is  stubborn 
and,  while  it  is  unfortunate,  labor  engaged  in  the  production 
of  any  commodity  must  bear  its  burden  and  must  bear  its 
share  of  reduction  of  costs.  Consequently,  the  imposition  of 
further  additional  taxes  upon  iron  ore  or  the  production  of  a 
commodity  such  as  this  in  the  operation  of  the  iron  ore  in- 
dustry, is  bound  to  have  its  effect  upon  labor  because  the  meas- 
ure singles  out  a special  district  and  a special  industry. 

The  steel  trust  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  affected,  but  the 
people  of  this  part  of  the  state,  and  of  the  whole  state,  in  fact, 
will  be,  because  it  will  check  the  development  of  the  vast  de- 
posits of  low-grade  ore  that  are  known  to  exist. 

Other  reasons  in  opposition  are,  because  we  have  an  ade- 
quate system  of  taxation,  because  it  is  a venturesome  experi- 
ment in  the  field  of  legislation,  because  it  constitutes  double 
taxation,  because  a hostile  attitude  will  shut  the  doors  to  capn 
ital  seeking  to  invest  in  this  state, — for  these  reasons  and  those 
given  before  I submit  and  contend  that  a tonnage  tax  law 
should  not  be  enacted  by  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


President  M.  J.  Dowling:  You  have  listened  to  a pre- 

sentation of  both  sides  of  a subject  that  no  other  body  of  men 
or  women  in  this  state  has  been  privileged  to  hear.  It  ought 
to  aid  you  in  forming  a just  conclusion.  I take  pleasure  now 
in  giving  you  a real  treat  of  a different  kind.  I have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a gentleman  who  did  not  know 
that  he  was  to  speak  on  the  subject  printed  on  the  program. 
I do  not  know  what  the  subject  means,  I think  that  Harry 
Richards  wished  to  put  it  up  to  Mr.  Willard  Scott  to  see 
whether  he  could  talk  sense  upon  a nonsensical  subject.  Mr. 
Williard  Scott. 
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The  Einstein  Electron  Theory  of  Matter 

Address  by  Mr.  Willard  Scott 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I am  sincerely  sorry  for  you.  About  a mile  and  a half 
from  my  home  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  is  a very  beau- 
tiful building  with  fine  stone  pillars  in  front  of  it,  the  home 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  I 
am  sure  if  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Rowley,  were  here  to-day, 
he  would  forbid  me  going  on  with  this  speech  at  this  late 
hour  and  before  a wearied  and  surfeited  audience.  But  as 
I am  now  under  other  instructions,  I have  no  option  but  to 
proceed.  Upon  one  thing,  however,  about  this  program, — to 
which  I have  listened  with  patience, — I have  a clear  opinion, 
namely,  that  whatever  may  be  true  with  reference  to  “dimin- 
ishing values”  in  ore  deposits  of  northern  Minnesota,  this 
program  certainly  illustrates  diminishing  values  in  the  way  it 
is  ending  this  afternoon. 

I feel  here  somewhat  like  the  dog  in  the  baggage  coach 
that  chewed  up  his  tag,  as  rather  lacking  in  identification. 
So  I may  as  well  say,  I am  a clergyman  out  of  a job, — and  I 
am  sorry  I did  not  quit  sooner.  When  I was  retired  from 
pastoral  service  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  broke 
my  health,  my  heart  and  my  courage ; but  after  a while  I got 
them  back  again,  because  I found  there  was  plenty  of  good 
people  outside  the  churches  as  well  as  inside. 

For  instance,  where  would  I have  met  you  bankers  if  I 
had  stayed  in  the  ministry?  You  know  when  Girard  College 
was  founded  there  was  a provision  in  the  will  that  no  clergy- 
man should  step  through  its  portals.  One  day  a man  came 
to  the  door  who  looked  like  a clergyman,  but  was  not  one. 
The  guard  stopped  him,  saying:  “No,  you  can’t  come  in 

here.”  The  man  said:  “What  the  hell  do  you  mean?”  The 
guard  answered:  “Come  right  in,  sir.”  So  I have  found  a 

friendly  welcome  in  the  outside  world,  some  part  of  which  I 
am  enjoying  now.  Down  in  New  England  they  say  I go  to 
more  dinners  than  any  other  man  in  New  England — and  show 
less  signs  of  it.  But  I am  always  able  to  make  them  see 
when  I stand  up  that  I need  one  dinner  more. 
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J assume  by  the  looks  in  your  faces  that  you  are  here  in 
part  at  least  for  purposes  of  social  cheer  and  fellowship.  So 
you  smile,  smoke,  eat, — and  would  drink  if  you  could.  Of 
course,  you  have  to  have  this  hospitality  connected  with  a 
convention,  because  if  there  were  no  festivities  connected 
nobody  would  come.  “Man  wants  but  little  here  below  when 
eating  a la  carte,  but  when  it’s  table  d’hote  he  wants  it  right 
from  the  start.”  But,  after  all,  it  is  the  fellowship  which 
counts.  As  the  old  maid  said:  “It  is  not  the  menu  (you)  eat 
that  counts,  it  is  the  men  you  sit  by.”  Upon  occasions  like 
this  you  want  to  get  away  from  the  things  you  are  dealing 
with  every  day.  1 assume  after  relaxation  of  this  kind  you 
go  back  to  your  business  with  renewed  energy.  I have  never 
been  in  business,  I know  nothing  about  it.  I am  like  the  boy 
who  was  asked  whether  he  was  ever  stung  by  a bee ; he  said 
no,  but  he  had  had  hives.  I have  had  an  enthusiasm  for  busi- 
ness, but  that  is  as  far  as  it  has  gone  with  me,  merely  super- 
ficial. 

This  topic  assigned  me  was  put  on  my  desk  last  Saturday 
morning.  I had  notice  of  its  coming,  so  there  was  plainly  malice 
aforethought  in  the  delay.  The  Secretary  said  that  he  had 
announced  the  topic  but  he  would  not  tell  me  in  advance  for 
fear  I would  know  too  much  about  it.  Well,  I know  more 
about  it  than  I do  about  the  banking  business,  and  I am  going 
to  say  something  about  the  subject  before  I get  through.  It 
may  take  me  some  thirty  minutes  to  reach  it,  but  I must  get 
at  it  in  my  own  way. 

The  Einstein  theory  is  merely  a physicist’s  way  of  describ- 
ing a movement  that  has  been  very  pronounced  in  the  period 
of  time  that  I very  well  remember.  In  this  period  the  world 
has  passed  from  settled  conditions^  to  unsettled  conditions, 
and  from  a theory  of  life  which  undertook  to  get  things  set- 
tled and  keep  them  settled  to  a theory  of  life  which  makes  for 
unsettled  conditions,  and  even  tends  to  keep  them  unsettled. 

I very  well  remember  the  time  when  I thought  and  taught 
that  things  ought  to  become  settled.  It  was  the  general  the- 
ory of  that  time.  If  you  had  opinions  which  were  fluctuating 
you  were  suspected,  you  never  had  favorable  recognition. 
You  adopted  your  philosophy  and  your  career  early  in  life 
and  you  stuck  to  them.  A man  settled  down,  and  when  he 
settled  in  one  place  it  was  to  stay  there.  There  was  no  dis- 
position to  encourage  emigration  from  one  place  to  the  other. 
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When  a man  chose  a business  he  remained  in  that  business 
as  long  as  he  lived.  Not  only  was  everything  settled,  but 
you  got  no  comfort  in  your  own  soul,  or  any  credit  in  your 
community,  if  you  did  not  gravitate  to  a point  of  settlement, 
or  if  you  believed  in  anything  that  was  unsettled. 

Well,  that  has  absolutely  gone  by.  We  have  unsettle- 
ment, we  revel  in  unsettlement.  If  anybody  has  his  mind 
made  up  now  we  are  suspicious  of  him ; if  anybody  is  satis- 
fied with  what  he  has  we  are  doubtful  of  him. 

Take  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  human  society;  for 
instance,  marriage.  When  I was  a young  man,  young  peo- 
ple courted  one  another  a long  time ; and  I have  always  be- 
lieved in  long  courtships,  because  at  least  you  got  that  out 
of  it.  When  they  married,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  they 
‘'settled  down.”  That  is  just  the  direction  they  did  settle, 
and  they  kept  settling  in  that  direction  as  long  as  they  lived. 
There  was  no  charm  about  marriage  after  the  minister  got 
through  with  the  ceremony. 

But  things  are  unsettled  enough  in  this  line,  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  Down  at  Bryn  Mawr,  it  is  said,  the  girls 
ask:  “How  much  is  he  worth?”  at  Mount  Holyoke  they  ask: 
“How  much  does  he  know  ?”  and  at  Smith  College : “Where 
is  he?”  We  are  in  a truly  hectic  period  of  domestic  unset- 
tlement, early  or  hasty  marriages,  temperamental  experiments, 
alienations,  divorces,  i^emarriages,  and  squabbles  over  the 
custody  of  children.  And  these  without  much  social  surprise 
of  seeming  loss  of  social  standing. 

So  the  Gridiron  Club  of  Washington,  one  of  our  popular 
facetious  organizations  in  this  country,  has  recently  pub- 
lished an  announcement  that  in  view  of  these  conditions  they 
recommend  that  divorces  be  made  compulsory,  so  that  each 
man  may  have  two  honeymoons,  and  the  miseries  of  life  be 
more  equally  distributed. 

It  was  just  so  in  the  school  life  of  sixty  years  ago.  When 
I went  to  school  all  we  had  was  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
in  the  lower  grades  and  Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics  in  the 
higher  grades.  Now  they  have  manual  training  in  the  base- 
ment, millinery  on  the  second  floor,  and  Greek  in  the  back- 
yard. When  I went  to  college  no  one  supposed  that  I would 
learn  anything  I ever  could  make  a dollar  out  of,  and  I did 
not.  Therefore  my  education  was  successful.  We  were  sent 
to  college  to  get  background.  But  you  cannot  sell  background. 
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1 tried  to  remember  when  I was  speaking  recently  at  Dart- 
mouth College  what  I learned  at  college  that  1 have  made  use 
of  afterward,  1 mean  aside  from  the  background.  I could 
think  of  hut  one  thing  and  that  came  in  incidentally  in  the 
department  of  elocution.  I was  appointed  to  make  a speech. 
I wrote  it  and  memorized  it,  and  then  stood  before  the  mirror 
to  practice  its  delivery.  I did  not  know  what  to  do  with  my 
hands.  Professor  Raymond  said:  “Just  open  your  hands 

like  that,  so  a little  water  on  them  would  trickle  off  your  fore- 
fingers. That  is  a very  nice  gesture.”  That  is  all  I remem- 
ber getting  at  college  of  use  to  me  later. 

But  when  my  daughter  graduated  from  college,  from  two 
colleges  indeed, — it  took  two  in  her  case, — I said  : “Now, 
Sis,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? You  have  cost  me  a lot  of 
money.”  She  said : “Dad,  I would  like  to  be  secretary  to 
some  big  man  and  run  his  business  for  him.”  She  hasn’t 
done  it  yet,  but  I liked  the  spirit  of  her  answer.  When  I was 
young,  if  you  had  a lot  of  money,  you  would  send  your  daugh- 
ter to  a finishing  school,  and  when  she  got  back  you  put  her 
on  the  matrimonial  market  to  get  her  “settled.”  You  can’t 
settle  them  now,  they  won’t  settle. 

A few  days  ago  my  daughter  had  eighteen  of  her  college 
classmates  around  Brookline  to  tea.  I was  not  there,  for  when- 
ever they  have  tea  in  my  home  in  the  afternoon  I go  out  in 
the  forenoon  and  do  not  return  until  after  dark.  But  I knew 
all  the  girls,  and  we  talked  it  over  that  evening.  Every  one 
of  those  girls  was  on  some  economic  or  sociological  job.  Four 
of  them  were  married,  but  they  were  not  paying  much  at- 
tention to  that,  they  wanted  a real  job. 

Times  have  changed,  education  is  now  a very  unsettled 
affair.  A man  on  the  train  last  night  said  to  me:  “I  don’t 
know  what  to  do  about  my  daughter’s  next  year’s  schooling.” 
Well,  none  of  us  know,  all  standards  have  changed.  Then 
we  used  to  scramble  for  marks ; they  do  not  scramble  for 
marks  any  more.  When  my  daughter  was  in  college  they 
* did  not  even  publish  the  marks, — and  I am  glad  they  didn’t. 
A father  found  fault  with  his  boy.  He  said : “I  hear  you 
are  at  the  foot  of  your  class.  I should  think  you  would  be 
ashamed  of  yourself.”  The  boy  answered : “What  difference 
does  it  make?  They  teach  the  same  thing  at  both  ends.” 

Parents  used  to  be  able  to  help  their  children,  and  the 
“heritage”  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Well,  there 
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is  no  such  heritage  now.  I could  not  help  my  children  in 
school.  A boy  came  home  from  school  and  asked:  “Father, 

how  much  is  a million  dollars  ?”  The  father,  who  has  been  trying 
to  make  a million  and  had  not  succeeded,  replied:  “It  is  a 

hell  of  a lot  of  money.”  The  next  day  the  father  asked  the 
boy  how  he  got  on  in  school.  The  boy  said:  “Not  very  well, 
papa,  you  gave  me  the  wrong  answer.” 

Then  they  found  out  that  you  do  not  need  to  make  a mark 
in  school  to  make  a mark  in  the  world.  Down  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  one  of  our  most  progressive  cities,  a man 
passed  away  recently,  a very  distinguished  citizen,  a thirty- 
third  degree  Mason  and  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. When  a boy  he  made  little  progress  in  school,  and 
his  father  did  not  like  it  and  told  him  so  in  strong  language. 
The  boy  went  to  work  for  a druggist  and  he  made  up  a medi- 
cine for  horses  and  then  applied  it  to  the  human  animal.  He 
made  a lot  of  money.  But  you  cannot  exploit  a proprietary 
medicine  without  your  name  and  some  titles.  He  did  not  get 
any  titles  in  school;  so  all  the  medicine  that  he  put  out  (I 
have  seen  it  time  and  again)  went  out  under  the  name  of 
W.  F.  Young,  P.  D.  F.  (Pa’s  damn  fool). 

Then  it  is  so  in  church  life.  The  old  church  was  a very 
formal  affair,  white  inside  and  white  outside  and  square  both 
outside  and  inside.  The  minister  was  a very  magnificent  per- 
son, aloof  from  the  community,  invisible  during  the  week  and 
incomprehensible  on  Sunday.  No  one  understood  what  he 
said,  but  every  one  believed  every  word  of  it.  He  knew  latin 
and  Greek,  Hebrew  and  mathematics.  He  had  a garden  but 
he  never  worked  in  it;  and  a horse  but  he  did  not  groom  it. 
He  had  a new  baby  every  two  or  three  years;  he  gave  it  his 
blessing,  but  somebody  else  had  to  give  it  the  bottle.  He 
walked  with  God  and  he  could  not  be  bothered  to  take  a baby 
carriage  with  him. 

His  pulpit  was  away  up  high ; he  went  up  a long  stair  and 
through  a door.  I do  not  know  why  the  door  was  there,  nobody 
ever  thought  of  chasing  him  up  there.  His  pulpit  was  cov- 
ered with  velvet  but  there  was  no  upholstery  on  the  pews. 
My  father’s  was  the  second  bench  from  the  pulpit,  and  it  was 
reaching  up  after  that  Gospel  that  gave  me  this  shape,  (very 
tall  and  slim.) 

That  has  gone  by.  They  have  cut  down  the  pulpit  and 
taken  the  unholstery  off  of  it.  If  the  minister  wants  to  wear 
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a robe  he  has  to  furnish  it  himself.  He  preaches  in  such  fash- 
ion that  he  can  easily  be  understood.  He  takes  about  modern 
affairs  and  tries  to  join  the  visible  with  the  invisible,  but  the 
response  in  the  old  ways  is  slackened.  People  still  respond  to 
the  best  things,  but  they  do  not  follow  the  same  old  grooves 
in  expressing  them.  A minister  said  to  a boy  one  day : “Where 
is  your  father?  I see  he  does  not  come  to  church.”  “He  is 
around,”  said  the  boy.  “What  do  you  mean?  Is  he  a Chris- 
tian, does  he  fear  God?”  “Sure,  he  fears  God  all  right  be- 
cause he  never  goes  out  Sundays  without  his  gun.” 

Then  there  is  unsettlement  in  club  life.  The  only  club 
used  to  be  the  Home  Club.  It  had  two  senior  members  and 
some  juniors,  and  used  to  have  a session  every  evening.  There 
is  less  of  that  now.  In  the  town  where  I live  a man  comes 
home  to  dinner  and  finds  that  his  wife  has  not  returned  from 
her  game  of  bridge.  When  she  wants  to  go  to  bed  he  has 
not  yet  returned  from  his  club.  A woman  asked  another  what 
her  husband’s  average  income  was,  and  she  replied : “About 

twelve  o’clock.”  So  the  merry  absentee  life  goes  on. 

It  is  so  also  in  politics.  In  those  days  there  were  only  two 
parties.  You  were  either  a Republican  or  a Democrat.  Now 
there  is  no  telling  how  a man  will  vote  from  one  election  day 
to  another.  Some  of  you  remember  when  the  word  “mug- 
wump” came  in.  It  was  a term  of  reproach.  It  is  such  no 
longer.  Who  is  a mugwump?  He  is  a voter  sitting  on  a 
fence,  with  his  “mug”  on  one  side  and  his  “wump”  on  the 
other,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them  to-day. 

There  is  only  one  comfortable  attitude  towards  politics 
that  I know  of,  and  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  humorists.  It 
is  the  funniest  game  in  the  world.  I have  had  no  more  en- 
joyment in  politics  than  in  the  palmy  days  of  Roosevelt.  You 
remember  in  his  day  when  the  Progressives  had  a noisy  con- 
vention at  Syracuse,  at  the  time  he  went  up  against  Barnes 
and  the  New  York  stand-patters.  They  sang  “Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers”  and  then  nominated  a Jew  for  Governor. 

I think  politics  is  the  funniest  thing  in  the  world  because 
you  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen  next.  It  is  any- 
body’s game.  You  may  have  seen  the  Boston  Globe  which 
runs  some  of  those  big  puzzles  that  used  to  be  popular  some 
years  ago.  For  instance,  they  would  have  a group  of  plainly 
drawn  figures  and  underneath  it : “Find  the  Red  Cross  nurse.” 
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After  you  had  turned  the  picture  upside  down  and  downside 
up  you  would  find  the  hidden  picture  in  it  somewhere.  I 
have  thought  that  if  some  one  would  draw  a cartoon  with 
these  historic  figures  in  it:  ‘‘Watchful  Waiting,”  “Too  Proud 
to  Fight,”  “He  kept  us  out  of  War,”  “League  of  Nations,” 
and  “Freedom  of  the  Seas,” — if  you  looked  long  enough  you 
would  find  Wilson.  This  is  not  a criticism  of  Mr.  Wilson 
personally ; it  is  a cartoon  of  politics  at  large. 

Then  there  is  also  the  high  cost  of  living.  We  ourselves 
are  largely  the  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Down  in 
Brookline,  where  I live,  the  lady  of  the  house  used  to  take  a 
horse  and  buggy  and  ride  down  four  miles  to  the  dry-goods 
store  and  buy  her  gloves,  pay  for  them  and  carry  them  home. 
Now,  if  she  wants  a pair  of  gloves  she  rides  to  the  city  in  a 
sumptuous  motor  car,  buys  the  gloves  and  orders  them  charged 
and  sent.  The  store  sends  out  the  parcel  in  a fine  motor  truck ; 
it  drives  up  to  the  door  and  a boy  gets  off  and  delivers  the 
gloves  at  the  door.  So  she  pays  for  what  she  gets.  I do  not 
know  why  she  should  not. 

When  I was  out  in  this  country  last  year,  some  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  farmers  told  me  that  improvements  in  farm 
machinery  were  so  complete  now  they  had  to  build  gymnasi- 
ums to  give  their  farm  hands  exercise.  Down  where  I live 
people  are  trying  to  cross  the  strawberry  and  the  milkweed  so 
as  to  have  strawberries  and  cream  without  keeping  a cow,  and 
our  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  experimenting  with  the 
proposition  of  crossing  a mule  and  a cow  so  as  to  get  milk 
with  a kick.  They  say  that  since  this  war  has  produced  a 
group  of  new  millionaires  who  have  more  money  than  man- 
ners, Mr.  Burbank  is  trying  to  invent  square  peas  so  these 
millionaires  may  eat  them  without  having  the  peas  roll  off 
their  knives. 

Now  the  Einstein  theory  of  matter  is  the  situation  I have 
been  somewhat  facetiously  describing  stated  in  the  language  of 
physical  science.  The  accepted  science  of  the  long  past  was 
built  up  on  the  theory  of  the  importance  of  certain  funda- 
mental and  eternally  stable  laws  of  nature,  such  as  space, 
time,  gravitation,  and  the  like,  to  which  we  all  are  irrevocably 
bound.  Now  Dr.  Einstein  does  not  so  much  disown  those 
laws  as  he  disuses  them.  That  is  to  say,  he  insists  that  seme 
other  and  nearer  things  are  more  important  now,  and  truer 
for  us  as  we  now  live.  Eor  instance,  the  worlds  in  space  and 
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their  relations  to  one  another  are  more  important  to  us  than 
the  mere  existence  of  space;  that  how  we  act  and  react  upon 
one  another  in  time  is  more  important  than  the  existence  of 
time  as  such ; that  we  live  in  relations,  not  in  abstractions.  For 
this  reason  his  theory  is  called  the  doctrine  of  Relativity. 

Of  course,  it  is  an  upsetting  theory,  for  if  the  knowledges 
of  the  past  have  been  dogmatic  about  anything,  it  has  been 
about  the  supreme  importance  of  the  Absolute,  with  a very 
big  “A.”  The  laws  of  Newton  and  Galileo,  the  axioms  of 
Euclid,  and  the  “thus  saith  the  Lord”  of  Holy  Scripture,  have 
all  assumed  the  existence  and  operation  of  certain  final  prin- 
ciples, whether  anything  else  existed  or  did  not.  If  we  could 
not  make  those  supposed  principles  work  in  astronomy,  in 
geometry,  or  in  ethics  and  religion,  so  much  the  worse  for 
us  and  the  imperfect  tools  we  worked  with.  Einstein’s  an- 
swer. to  all  this  failure  to  reach  the  Absolute,  continued 
throughout  the  centuries,  is  to  throw  overboard  very  con- 
siderably the  importance  of  any  Absolute  whatever,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  the  practical  experience  of  relationship  as  it 
exists  between  worlds  and  people,  and  to  make  the  chief 
standards  those  of  such  perfections  as  we  may  be  able  to 
imagine  or  reach  between  ourselves  as  we  touch  and  influence 
each  other. 

Now  this  is  immensely  interesting,  even  if  you  do  not 
“know  too  much  about  it,”  and  if  I supposed  that  the  assign- 
ment of  this  topic  to  me  was  anything  more  than  a joke,  I 
would  spend  an  hour  on  it,  just  to  show  you  how  little  I real- 
ly do  know  about  it.  But  after  hearing  this  afternoon  for 
nearly  three  hours  about  ore  in  the  earth,  and  at  the  pit’s 
mouth,  and  over  the  earth,  and  other  such  heavy  stuff,  I am 
personally  inclined  to  a little  easing  of  the  strain,  and  a slight- 
ly lighter  method  of  address.  At  the  same  time  I do  not  pro- 
pose to  get  far  from  the  Einstein  proposition,  that  the  main 
concern  of  human  lives  now  (whatever  may  be  our  main  con- 
cern at  some  later  time  or  in  some  other  world)  is  our  rela- 
tion to  one  another. 

There  is  involved  in  this  a situation  which  for  me  was  at 
one  time  both  fundamental  and  tragic.  That  is  the  reason  I 
talk  about  it.  Brought  up,  cultured,  educated  in  an  academic 
world,  set  to  know  truth  as  finality  and  to  tell  people  for  thirty 
years  what  I understood  was  ultimate  truth, — a dozen  or  so 
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years  ago  I found  myself  out  in  the  whirling  unsettlement 
of  a difform  world.  The  question  for  me  was, — what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?  And  I should  have  no  business  to  talk 
here  or  anywhere,  if  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  say,  as  I do 
now,  that  my  past  ten  years  have  been  the  most  glorious  years 
I have  ever  experienced;  living  in  a world  that  I feel  in  my 
soul  is  endlessly  difform,  yet  is  more  glorious  and  stable  to 
be  than  the  uniform  world  I lived  in  and  measurably  enjoyed 
during  thirty  years  of  academic  security. 

That  is  the  modern  proposition,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  unsettled  times  ? After  one  of  my  addresses  a gentle- 
man came  up  to  me  and  said : “Don’t  you  think  things  will 

settle  down  pretty  soon?”  I said:  “Please  God,  no!  because 
the  most  glorious  living,  the  firmest  footing,  the  most  inter- 
esting times  I ever  knew,  have  come  to  me  in  this  difform 
realm  where  I never  know  what  is  going  to  happen  next;  be- 
cause I have  come  to  believe  in  and  rejoice  in  ffhe  god  of  things 
as  they  are/  ” 

When  I was  struggling  with  this  question  I ran  up  against 
a big  philosopher.  I told  him  my  trouble  and  he  said : “My 
friend,  when  things  are  under  way,  and  you  don’t  know  where 
they  are  going,  and  you  don’t  like  the  way  they  are  going, 
don’t  get  in  front  and  get  run  over,  get  on  and  help  steer.” 
So  whatever  happens.  I call  it  “the  will  of  God”  and  get  on 
and  ride. 

The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  this  world  is  not  an  intelligible 
world.  It  does  not  appeal  to  our  intelligence,  it  does  not  an- 
swer inquiry,  there  are  no  philosophers  who  are  able  to  make 
their  philosophy  seem  real  to  more  than  a few  people.  The 
world  is  a sporting  proposition ; we  are  made  to  live  a life  of 
adventure.  We  are  built  for  exploration,  for  taking  chances. 
We  are  not  made  for  anything  else.  We  have  no  business  to 
come  to  a settled  conclusion  about  anything;  when  we  have 
“arrived,”  and  we  say,  we  begin  immediately  to  deteriorate. 
There  are  no  “arrivals”  in  any  department  of  life  that  are 
not  dead  centers  and  autumns  of  decay. 

The  whole  of  life  is  the  road  we  travel  toward  an  un- 
reached goal.  There  is  no  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
inflexibly  about  anything  that  I care  to  talk  five  minutes. 
I like  to  talk  with  the  man  who  is  inquiring.  No  man  who 
has  achieved  all  he  wants  in  a valuable  citizen ; it  is  the  man 
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who  is  making’  his  way  in  anything  who  is  companionable  and 
serviceable. 

1 travel  a good  deal  and  when  I am  about  I like  to  look 
around  for  memorials.  Down  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  I went  to 
the  common  to  see  where  the  first  governor  of  the  Northwest 
was  inaugurated ; at  Estherville,  Iowa,  I went  out  to  see  where 
old  Fort  Defiance  used  to  stand;  down  at  New  Bedford  to  see 
the  great  wonderful  monument  to  the  whale  fisherman  of  a 
century  ago.  But  I do  not  find  any  memorials  to  the  fellows 
who  played  it  safe.  These  all  are  monuments  to  adventure, 
to  courage,  to  those  who  played  the  game,  to  those  who,  like 
Abraham,  ‘‘went  out  not  knowing  whither  they  went,”  so  they 
saw  before  them  the  challenge  of  some  great  ideal. 

We  live  in  a world  which  no  one  can  understand  intellectu- 
ally. If  we  could,  what  would  we  understand  it  with?  With 
our  minds  ? But  what  are  our  minds  ? What  is  called  our 
mind  is  simply  the  functioning  of  a physical  gland.  When 
your  liver  functions  you  have  bile,  and  when  your  brain  func- 
tions you  have,  well,  whatever  you  get.  But  the  processes  are 
precisely  analogous.  At  the  base  of  my  brain  is  the  pituitary 
gland.  That  is  a ductless  gland  that  determines  how  tall  we 
shall  grow  and  how  much  we  shall  weigh.  If  it  is  normal 
we  grow  about  so  tall  and  weigh  about  so  much ; if  it  is  ab- 
normal we  look  like  this  or  that  (pointing  to  a fat  and  a lean 
man).  Under  my  chin  is  the  thyroid  gland.  That  is  to  the 
nervous  system  what  the  governor  is  to  the  steam  engine;  if  it 
is  normal  your  nerves  are  well  balanced,  if  it  is  abnormal  you 
name  is  “Wilson.” 

Then  we  have  glands  elsewhere,  but  when  our  elsewheres 
are  out  of  gear  our  thinker  is  no  good.  You  eat  a steak 
smothered  in  onions  at  11  o’clock  at  night  and  see  what  your 
thinker  is  good  for  the  next  morning.  The  other  day  as  I 
stepped  upon  the  platform  to  deliver  an  address  a telegram 
was  handed  me.  I thought  I had  myself  pretty  well  dis- 
ciplined, but  do  you  suppose  I could  go  ahead  and  lecture  nor- 
mally before  reading  that  message?  It  cannot  be  done.  Not 
if  you  love  your  family  or  even  if  you  don’t.  Any  little  thing 
coming  along  in  a sudden  way  will  disturb  the  normality  of 
your  mind  and  throw  it  out  of  gear. 

I do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  physicians  here,  but 
I do  not  suppose  a physician  in  any  of  your  towns  with  three 
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degrees  of  fever  would  venture  to  prescribe  for  any  member 
of  his  family.  Just  a little  physical  derangement  and  off  goes 
your  “nut.”  And  yet  you  want  to  settle  the  Absolute  by  that 
gland.  I guess  not.  The  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  came  down  to  a dinner  of  the  alumni  in 
Boston.  He  told  about  a sophomore  wandering  around  the 
campus  one  Friday  afternoon,  when  he  ran  across  a discon- 
solate freshman.  He  asked:  “What  is  the  matter?”  The 

freshman  answered : “I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  my  week 
end.”  Said  the  sophomore:  “Why  don’t  you  put  your  hat 

on  it?” 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  been  lecturing  near  my  home.  He 
takes  two  hours  on  the  problems  of  eternity,  trying  to  show 
the  road  to  the  spirit  of  his  boy  Raymond,  lost  in  the  great 
war.  After  he  has  talked  two  hours,  he  says : I have  out- 

lined this  great  problem  to  you  as  a man  of  science,  and  I say 
to  you  now  that  while  this  great  faith  is  not  scientifically  dem- 
onstrable, I believe  it  in  my  soul.”  Precisely.  The  universe 
does  not  answer  the  questions  of  the  mind,  but  it  does  satisfy 
the  longing  soul.  We  do  not  understand  it,  but  we  do  believe 
it.  “By  faith  we  understand.” 

Now,  that  is  an  absolutely  firm  foundation  for  many  lives, 
and  for  mine,  as  I found  it.  That  is  the  only  value  in  my  say- 
ing it.  You  may  not  believe ; no  matter,  I have  found  it  so  for 
me.  I do  not  understand  the  universe,  but  I believe  it  in  my 
soul.  The  universe  is  a vast  game,  and  we  are  players  in  it. 
We  do  not  understand  the  game.  We  do  not  make  it,  we  do 
not  umpire  it,  we  do  not  score  it;  every  morning  the  call  is 
“Batter  up,”  every  evening  the  Scribe  writes  down  our  bat- 
ting average.  What  is  your  batting  average  ? When  you  have 
a good  batting  average,  and  have  done  the  best  you  could,  you 
can  lie  down  upon  your  pillow  without  responsibility  for  the 
results,  so  long  as  you  know  your  relations,  as  God  placed 
you,  have  been  fufilled  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  affection 
and  efficiency.  That  is  Einstein,  the  doctrine  of  Relativity. 

The  greatest  sin  in  the  world  that  I know  is  defaulting  to- 
day. I hold  that  a man  who  makes  good  to-day  qualifies  for 
tomorrow,  that  the  man  who  makes  good  this  year  qualifies  for 
next  year,  and  that  the  man  that  makes  good  in  this  life 
qualifies  for  any  other  life  there  is  hereafter.  Do  you  propose 
to  tell  me  that  a man  can  fail  to-day  and  fail  this  year  and  fail 
in  this  life,  and  still  cherish  hopes  of  anything  worth  while  for 
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him  in  the  future?  Well,  there  is  not  a man  doing  business  in 
Minnesota  who  would  give  that  fellow  a further  chance.  I 
do  not  think  the  great  big  Powers  are  going  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  fellow  that  went  through  this  world’s  oppor- 
tunities and  did  not  make  good. 

I was  chaplain  of  an  insane  asylum  once, — to  learn  to  talk 
on  occasions  of  this  sort, — and  as  I came  out  of  the  asylum 
one  day  I saw  a inmate  trundling  a wheelbarrow  upside  down. 
I said:  “Why  don’t  you  turn  it  over?”  He  said:  “Not  on 

your  life.  I did  yesterday  and  they  put  bricks  in  it.”  There  are 
many  who  are  doing  the  same  thing  outside  of  public  insti- 
tutions. We  have  a lot  of  people  in  New  England  who  have 
got  their  wheelbarrows  turned  upside  down.  Turn  your 
wheelbarrow  over!  Do  your  part  in  the  building  of  the  City 
Beautiful,  and  help  solve  the  problems  of  the  present  day. 
That  is  Einstein. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  perplexing  affairs,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  You  have  some  of  them  out  here;  we  have 
some  in  New  England.  We  cannot  have  everything  to  place 
us.  An  old  woman  was  asked  if  she  ever  had  a proposal  of 
marriage.  She  said:  “Yes,  once,  by  telephone,  but  they  got 
the  wrong  number.”  Still,  that  is  no  reason  for  hanging  up 
the  receiver.  Some  people  want  things  stabilized,  like  the  fel- 
low who  said  he  wished  he  would  be  born  again.  If  he  were 
born  again  he  wanted  to  be  born  half  Irish  and  half  Jew, 
because  the  Irish  always  needed  fifty  cents  and  the  Jews  always 
had  it. 

The  world  is  fifty-seven  varieties,  and  all  pickles.  You 
never  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  A man  of  good  eye- 
sight walking  down  the  street,  ran  into  a man  who  was  cross- 
eyed. One  said:  “I  wish  you  would  look  where  you  are  go- 
ing.” The  other : “I  wish  you  would  go  where  you  are  look- 
ing.” A man  who  had  been  working  for  a firm  forty-six 
years  lost  his  job.  He  took  his  lay-off  rather  bitterly,  re- 
marking that  when  he  took  the  job  he  didn’t  think  it  would  be 
permanent.  There  is  nothing  permanent.  A man  was  asked 
why  he  called  his  house  a bungalow.  He  said : Because  the 

job  is  a bungle,  and  I still  owe  for  it.” 

There  are  uneven  things  that  cannot  be  easily  ironed  out. 
Probably  they  ought  not  to  be  ironed  out  for  us.  It  is  the 
rolling  sea  of  events  that  is  life-giving  and  the  great  renewer 
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of  life.  I say  to  you  in  this  great  doorway  of  the  Northwest, 
it  is  living  you  are  having  out  here,  glorious,  wonderful  liv- 
ing. If  you  have  not  heard  of  the  Einstein  theory  of  Rela- 
tivity, it  is  because  you  have  been  too  busy  considering  the 
problems  nearer  to  hand,  the  problems  of  your  relationship 
to  one  another  in  all  the  difform  situations  of  life,  that  in 
the  end  you  may  become  fully  grown  in  wisdom,  affection, 
enthusiasm,  friendliness,  co-operation,  co-ordination  and  ef- 
ficiency. 

So  play  up  to  it;  it  is  a great  and  glorious  game.  I can 
not  tell  you  how  much  good  I have  had  out  of  it.  It  has  made 
my  later  years  worth  all  the  years  I have  lived  before.  Do 
not  let  discouragements  eat  your  heart  away.  Remember  that 
“the  Lord  reigns  and  the  devil  hasn’t  got  all  the  umbrellas.” 
Or,  if  you  like  it  better,  make  your  motto  the  slogan  which 
a western  farmer  put  on  the  weather-vane  of  his  barn : “God 
is  love.”  When  his  neighbor  asked : “What  do  you  mean  by 
that,  that  God’s  love  is  as  fickle  as  the  wind?”  “No,”  replied 
the  farmer,  “I  mean  that  ‘God  is  love’  whichever  way  the  wind 
blows.” 

\ 

Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association 

Immediately  following  the  adjournment  of  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  Convention  a meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Turrittin,  Vice-President  for  Minnesota. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Turrittin  : Please  come  to  order.  Unless 

there  are  objections,  we  will  ask  Mr.  Richards  to  act  as  secre- 
tary. We  have  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members  in 
Minnesota  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  and,  as  you 
know,  at  each  one  of  these  meetings  we  elect  one  member  of 
the  Executive  Council.  That  is  the  first  duty  at  this  time. 
The  member  of  the  Executive  Council  whose  term  expires  is 
Mr.  Kelsey  S.  Chase,  Nominations  are  in  order  for  the  office 
of  a member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  for  the  next  three  years. 

Mr.  Cliff  W.  Gress  : I wish  to  nominate  for  that  office 
Mr.  J.  A.  Latta,  of  the  Northwestern  National  Bank. 
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Mr.  C.  L.  Hanson:  I take  pleasure  in  nominating  Mr.  J. 
W.  Barton. 

(Both  nominations  are  seconded.) 

The  Chairman  : What  is  your  pleasure  as  to  the  vote, 

there  being  two  nominations?  The  Chair  will  ask  for  an  aye 
and  a no  vote.  The  Chair  is  in  doubt. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Dowling:  I move  you  that  Mr.  Latta  be  named 
as  the  first  one,  and  that  Mr.  Barton  be  named  as  the  second 
one. 

The  Chairman:  I am  afraid  I shall  have  to  declare  that 

motion  out  of  order  as  there  are  two  nominations  before  the 
house. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Hansen  : Vote  by  ballot. 

The  Chairman  : I will  try  it  by  raising  hands.  All  those 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Latta  manifest  by  holding  up  their  right 
hands.  I will  ask  Mr.  Richards  to  count  them.  Now  those  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Barton. 

The  Secretary  : Mr.  Chairman,  my  count  shows  a tie. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Dowling:  I renew  my  motion  and  request  a 

ruling.  Will  the  Chair  give  me  his  reasons  why  I am  out  of 
order  ? 

The  Chairman  : Because  both  men  were  nominated,  and 

I have  no  right  to  set  one  back  and  bring  the  other  forward. 
I still  feel  that  it  is  in  a sense  out  of  order.  I shall  ask  for  a 
rising  vote.  All  those  in  favor  of  Mr.  Latta  please  stand.  All 
those  in  favor  of  Mr.  Barton  please  stand.  The  Chair  rules 
that  Mr.  Latta  has  been  elected. 

The  next  is  a tentative  election  for  an  additional  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  for  a term  of  three  years,  to  which  we 
are  entitled  if  we  increase  our  membership  to  nine  hundred 
between  now  and  August  31st. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Dowling:  Is  it  in  order  now  to  nominate  Mr. 
Barton  for  that  prospective  place? 

(The  nomination  is  seconded.) 

Mr.  F.  A.  Gross  : I move  that  the  nominations  be  closed, 
and  the  secretary  cast  the  vote  for  Mr.  Barton. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried,  and  the  secretary 
cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Barton.) 
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The  Chairman  : I declare  the  ballot  so  cast  for  Mr.  Bar- 
ton and  I declare  him  elected.  It  is  up  to  him  to  rustle  the 
forty-three  members  required.  We  will  furnish  you  a list. 

The  next  on  the  program  is  to  elect  a successor  for  the 
office  I hold.  Nominations  are  in  order  for  the  office  of 
Vice-President  for  Minnesota. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Rask  : I will  nominate  Mr.  C.  L.  Swenson,  of 

St.  Paul. 

(The  nomination  is  seconded.) 

Mr.  F.  A.  Gross:  I move  that  the  nominations  be  closed, 
and  that  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  Swenson. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried,  and  the  bal- 
lot was  accordingly  cast  by  the  secretary.) 

The  Chairman  : The  ballot  has  been  cast,  and  Mr.  Swen- 
son, of  St.  Paul,  has  been  elected  to  the  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  Minnesota  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Now  a member  to  serve  on  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Dowling:  That  is  one  of  the  most  important 
positions  you  are  voting  on  because  you  settle  who  should  be 
the  president  of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  among 
other  things,  two  years  from  now,  and  it  is  very  important 
that  it  should  be  some  one  who  will  be  at  the  convention  at 
Washington  and  who  will  have  good  judgment  to  select  the 
right  man. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Gross  : I nominate  Air.  Alike  Dowling. 

(The  nomination  is  seconded.) 

Mr.  F.  A.  Gross:  I move  that  the  nominations  be  closed, 
and  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot 
for  Mr.  Dowling. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Dowling:  Gentlemen,  1 canot  accept  it. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried,  and  the  secre- 
tary thereupon  cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  Dowling.) 

The  Chairman  : An  alternate  for  the  Nominating  Com- 

mittee. 

Mr.  Ernest  F.  Smith  : I nominate  Air.  F.  A.  Gross. 

(The  motion  to  have  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot  was  made 
after  the  nomination  had  been  seconded  and  duly  carried, 
and  the  ballot  was  cast  for  Air.  Gross.) 
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The  Chairman  : Vice-Presidents  for  Minnesota  for  the 

following  A.  B.  A,  Sections : Trust  Company  Section,  Sav- 

ings Bank  Section,  National  Bank  Section,  and  State  Bank 
section. 

(The  elections  resulted  as  follows: 

Trust  Company  Section,  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Smith,  Minneapolis. 

Savings  Bank  Section,  Mr.  Louis  Betz,  Saint  Paul. 

National  Bank  Section,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lyder,  Duluth. 

State  Bank  Section,  Mr.  F.  A.  Lemme,  Winona.) 

(The  secretary  then  announced  that  he  had  the  report  of 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Savings  Bank  Section  and  would 
read  it  if  it  were  desired.  There  being  no  further  business 
the  meeting  was  declared  adjourned.) 


MORNING  SESSION 
Thursday,  July  8,  1920 

President  M.  J.  Dowling  : Will  you  kindly  come  to  order. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I congratulate  you  upon  the  splendid 
attendance  yesterday  and  upon  your  getting  home  safely  last 
night  from  the  Country  Club.  We  expected  to  have  the 
President  of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  Dick  Hawes, 
with  us  to-day,  that  is,  we  made  the  bluff  that  he  would  prob- 
ably be  here.  He  has  called  the  bluff,  not  by  coming  himself 
but  sending  a better  man  than  he  is.  He  sent  a man  from  Mil- 
waukee, and  you  know  what  made  Milwaukee  famous.  We 
are  pleased  to  receive  him,  and  having  personally  known  him 
for  a good  many  years  and  known  him  to  be  a real  banker  in 
a real  town,  I take  great  pleasure  in  letting  him  get  ac- 
quainted with  you  men  in  his  own  way  as  a representative  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  the  personal-representative 
here  of  the  President  of  the  American  Bankers  Association. 
I take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  John  Peulicher, 
of  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  John  Peulicher:  Mr.  President,  and  ladies  and 

gentlemen  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers  Association : 

I bring  you  the  greetings  of  President  Hawes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association.  All  of  us  in  the  banking  profes- 
sion in  America  have  learned  to  respect  and  admire  your 
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President.  What  we  should  do  to-day  is  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Mike  Dowling  and  go  back  to  work,  and  go  back 
to  work  earnestly.  We  as  bankers  in  the  world’s  most  diffi- 
cult time,  took  our  part  in  bringing  it  back  to  as  nearly  normal 
as  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  a war- torn  world.  We  stood 
by  our  patient  during  the  whole  period  of  his  fever,  which 
we  call  war,  and  now  comes  the  time  of  convalescence,  and  I 
say  the  American  banker  is  going  to  stand  by  the  situation  un- 
til the  world  is  back  to  normal. 

For  that  reason  I am  here.  I am  here  to  say  to  the  Bank- 
ers Association  of  Minnesota  that  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation desires  to  co-operate  with  you  in  your  endeavor  to 
lead  the  world  back  to  sanity,  and  that  the  American  Bankers 
Association  asks  your  co-operation  in  aiding  it  in  the  same 
purpose.  What  the  whole  world  needs  to-day  is  the  same 
patriotic,  sane  leadership  which  won  the  war,  and  the  banker 
played  no  small  part  in  that  achievement. 

The  banker  must  to-day,  when  the  world  is  gone  mad  with 
extravagance, — and,  of  course,  we  should  expect  that,  after 
a tension  of  five  years,  there  would  naturally  be  a period  of 
relaxation  which  would  express  itself  in  various  abnormal 
forms  such  as  we  are  seeing  on  all  sides,  extravagance,  list- 
lessness, a desire  to  spend  but  not  to  work, — but,  just  as  he 
held  the  situation  steady  during  the  period  of  the  war  he  must 
now  hold  it  steady  or  do  our  part  toward  holding  it  steady 
until  the  period  of  convalescence  is  past. 

We  believe  in  America  and  her  institutions  as  they  are. 
We  stood  for  them  during  the  period  of  the  war;  let  us  now 
stand  for  them  until  the  isms  which  are  threatening  on  all 
sides  are  heard  of  no  more.  Let  us  lead  people  back  into  a 
love  for  work,  because  after  all  life’s  happiness  is  the  result 
of  achievement.  People  think  they  are  going  to  find  happiness 
in  spending.  No  man  who  has  arrived  at  the  years  of  your 
President  and  my  years  will  ever  be  misled  into  believing  that 
is  sound.  Happiness  is  the  result  of  worthy  achievement,  and 
the  place  for  the  banker  in  his  community  is  to  lead  toward 
happiness  of  that  kind,  to  lead  people  back  to  a love  of  work, 
to  a dislike  of  extravagance,  back  to  sanity. 

And  for  that  purpose  I am  here  to  offer  you,  you  the  bank- 
ers of  Minnesota,  the  co-operation  of  the  bankers  of  the  rest 
of  America. 
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President  M.  J.  Dowling:  The  first  of  our  regular  pro- 

gram this  morning  has  to  do  with  something  that  most  of  the 
bankers  have  been  familiar  with  during  the  financing  period 
of  the  war  and  after,  and  many  got  a little  weary  at  the  man- 
ner in  wliich  they  were  handled  and  pulled  about  and  told  how 
to  do  things  and  how  to  get  the  money  out  of  customers  that 
was  needed  in  the  bank  to  lend  out.  But  there  is  one  line  of 
work  that  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kibbey  in  Minneapo- 
lis that  will  and  ought  to  abide  with  us  until  the  American  peo- 
ple become  as  thrifty  in  their  purposes  of  living  as  the  French 
people. 

This  side  of  the  situation  will  be  presented  to  us  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  Williams,  representing  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
Ninth  Federal  Reserve  District,  Government  Savings  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Williams  looks  as  though  he  had  plenty  of  capa- 
city for  unloading  this  on  us  this  morning.  I hope  that  he 
recognizes  the  old  motto  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  I will 
introduce  a large  man  to  take  as  little  time  as  possible  to  give 
us  a large  subject. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Williams:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentle- 

men : After  this  rather  suggestive  introduction  by  your  Presi- 
dent it  is  a little  difficult  to  know  just  how  I am  to  handle  the 
big  subject  that  he  speaks  of  in  the  very  brief  time  that  he 
seems  to  wish  to  allot  to  me.  So  I am  going  to  talk  right  on, 
and  if  I talk  too  long,  he  can  stop  me.  It  will  have  to  be  as 
Sam  Jones  said  about  his  sermons;  they  were  like  freight 
trains  and  could  be  uncoupled  anywhere  and  the  caboose 
hitched  to  the  engine  and  go  both  ways.  We  can  go  both 
ways. 

During  the  two  years  that  I was  associated  with  the  War 
Loan  Organization  and  Savings  Division  of  the  Ninth  Federal 
District,  I was  deeply  impressed  and  much  gratified,  at  the 
loyal  and  prompt  support  given  these  organizations  by  the 
bankers  of  Minnesota. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  officers  of  these  organi- 
zations that  your  splendid  and  patriotic  support  of  these  drives 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  them,  and  you  made  it  possible 
for  the  brave  boys  on  the  other  side  to  finish  the  job  in  much 
less  time  than  though  you  had  faltered  at  your  task.  But  I 
wish  it  understood  that  I am  not  here  to  apologize  for  hav- 
ing asked  any  of  you  to  perform  these  services,  nor  am  I go- 
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ing  to  apologize  for  asking  you  at  this  time  to  do  something 
more.  You  did  your  duty  well ; no  true  American  citizen  could 
do  less.  What  I ask  of  you  to-day,  I ask  in  the  name  of  your 
government  as  well  as  mine.  I come  to  you  because  you  are 
the  proper  people  to  come  to  for  the  help  that  the  nation  needs 
now. 

If  you  were  to  become  aware  that  you  were  afflicted  with 
cancer,  you  would  at  once  consult  the  very  best  cancer  special- 
ist in  the  city.  Knowing  that  a large  majority  of  our  people 
are  afflicted  with  a financial  or  economic  malady,  our  gov- 
ernment makes  this  appeal  to  you,  recognizing  you  as  special- 
ists in  matters  pertaining  to  finance  and  economy. 

I am  not  certain  that  I know,  nor  understand,  all  of  the 
causes  of  the  present  social  and  political  unrest,  but  I am  quite 
certain  that  I can  put  my  finger  right  on  some  of  the  sore 
spots.  We  have  had  too  much  prosperity.  It  is  making  us 
fat,  lazy,  and  quarrelsome,  and  if  we  do  not  learn  to  conduct 
ourselves  with  more  decorum  in  prosperity,  it  will  again  become 
necessary  for  our  nation  to  pass  through  the  refining  fires  of 
adversity  in  order  that  the  dross  of  selfishness,  extravagance, 
wastefulness,  and  greed  be  burned  away. 

Do  not  talk  to  me  about  the  fellow  who  profiteers.  We  all 
love  to  profiteer.  We  would  all  like  to  profiteer  more.  We 
would  resent  with  contempt  any  law  which  could  be  enacted 
which  would  prevent  profiteering,  but  you  do  not  wish  me  to 
profiteer,  and  I do  not  want  you  to  profiteer,  and  neither  of 
us  wants  the  other  fellow  to  profiteer.  We  all  wish  to  insist 
upon  being  the  privileged  character  at  that  job. 

How  about  the  high  cost  of  living?  The  high  cost  of  living 
can  never  be  changed  materially  so  long  as  underproduction 
and  waste  create  ten  buyers  for  every  article  there  is  on  the 
market.  Big  wages  and  plenty  of  money  do  not  increase  the 
amount  of  the  necessities  of  life  one  bit,  but  they  do  increase 
the  demand  for  them.  The  more  money  one  has  the  more  he 
buys.  The  more  money  one  has  the  less  he  works.  Big  wages 
lessen  the  number  of  men  who  are  willing  to  work  and  the 
amount  of  work  they  are  willing  to  do.  Extravagant  wages 
make  three  suits  of  clothes  necessary  for  a young  man  where 
one  used  to  fill  the  bill.  One  automobile  to  a family  used  to 
be  considered  a great  luxury,  but  now  each  member  of  the 
family  must  have  one  and  it  is  a disgrace  to  own  one  that  is. 
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more  than  a year  old.  A letter  received  by  the  Savings  Divi- 
sion from  a little  girl  in  a prominent  Minnesota  town  is  typical 
of  what  more  of  us  might  say  if  we  were  honest  enough  to 
say  it.  The  title  of  the  little  girl’s  article  is:  “Flow  I Spend 
My  Money.”  She  writes : 

‘T  get  about  five  dollars  a month  from  my  father  to  spend. 
I also  earn  a few  cents  every  now  and  then  by  taking  care  of 
other  people’s  children.  Most  of  my  money  is  wasted  on 
shows,  ice  cream,  gum  and  candy.  In  about  two  years  I have 
put  only  fifteen  dollars  in  my  bank  and  bought  ten  dollars’ 
worth  of  Thrift  Stamps. 

One  more  thing  I just  about  forgot  to  say  was  I spend  about 
one  dollar  to  two  dollars  a month  on  my  hair  and  face.  I be- 
lieve if  I had  left  my  face  the  way  it  was  in  the  first  place  I 
would  be  better  off.  To  try  to  get  the  freckles  off  your  face 
is  useless.  If  you  don’t  start  using  powder  and  cream  on 
your  face,  you  will  never  need  it.  If  you  once  start,  you  must 
always  use  it.” 

Now,  the  children  are  not  alone  in  this.  The  New  York 
World  recently  published  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money 
spent  for  luxuries  during  the  last  year  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Babson  in  a recent  report  states  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  squandered  for  just  such  pur- 
poses as  that  22  billions  during  the  last  year,  almost  the  expense 
of  the  war.  The  list  complied  by  the  World  shows  the  follow- 
ing, in  round  numbers : Musical  instruments,  almost  105  mil- 
lion, automobiles  a billion  and  a half,  and  118  million  addi- 
tional for  tires,  for  sporting  goods,  candies,  and  chewing  gum 
370  million,  for  jewelry  274  million,  toilet  articles  and  patent 
medicines  354  million,  perfumes  and  cosmetics  175  million, 
theater  tickets  half  a billion ; and  so  on,  down  the  list. 

These  figures  were  complied  by  the  New  York  World  from 
the  government  figures  on  luxury  tax.  When  we  were  selling 
Liberty  Bonds  we  made  use  of  the  slogan:  “Buy  Until  It 

Hurts,”  and  people,  it  seems,  took  our  advice  well  and  are  buy- 
ing everything  until  it  hurts.  Now  we  wish  to  make  use  of 
another  slogan:  “Stop  Buying  Useless  Luxuries  Until  It 

Hurts.” 

There  never  has  been  such  a flooding  of  the  country  with 
salesmen  having  of  all  kinds  of  useless  stocks  for  sale,  many  of 
which  will  never  pay  back  the  principal,  to  say  nothing  of  divi- 
dends. The  Commercial  Advertiser  estimates  that  if  the  new 
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oil  companies  that  have  been  organized  within  the  last  few 
months  could  supply  an  amount  of  oil  equal  to  the  entire 
world’s  output  for  the  year  1918,  they  could  not  possibly  pay 
a six  per  cent  dividend  on  the  capital  stock,  and  these  stocks 
are  among  the  better  class  that  has  been  sold  by  billions  of 
dollars’  worth  in  the  last  year,  much  of  it  in  exchange  for 
Liberty  Bonds. 

The  question  is  asked  frequently : “Why  have  Liberty 

Bonds  depreciated  so  in  value?’’  I shall  reply,  as  some  one 
has  said : “Because  we  all  borrowed  to  buy  but  did  not  save 

to  pay.”  The  loss  to  the  American  people  due  to  the  decline 
in  Liberty  Bonds  is  about  two  billion  dollars,  and  the  chief 
reason  for  this  decline  is  that  when  there  is  a great  demand 
for  a thing  prices  go  up,  and  when  there  is  little  or  no  de- 
mand prices  go  down.  Liberty  Bonds  are  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  During  the  war  more  people  invested  in  govern- 
ment securities  than  ever  before,  and  since  the  war,  many 
have  let  them  go  at  a loss,  and  in  many  instances  gotten  worth- 
less stocks  in  return,  all  of  which  is  building  up  a prejudice 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  best  and  safest  secur- 
ities in  the  world,  which  prejudice  it  will  take  many  years  to 
overcome. 

Due  to  the  extravagance  and  due  to  the  spirit  of  unrest, 
there  are  a certain  number  of  our  fellow  citizens  that  were 
not  very  well,  pleased  with  the  way  the  war  went  that  are 
not  depositing  all  their  money  in  the  banks.  I happen  to 
know  from  personal  experience  that  there  are  a great  many 
of  our  German  farmers,  and  perhaps  others,  who  are  not 
depositing  their  money  in  the  banks  to-day  at  all.  I have 
heard  somebody  say  that  the  deposits  in  your  banks  have 
fallen  off  thirty-five  per  cent  the  last  year.  Part  of  that  has 
been  drawn  out  to  pay  for  useless  stocks,  and  part  of  it  has 
been  drawn  out,  perhaps,  for  legitimate,  if  I can  use  the 
word  legitimate,  trade  speculations,  and  part  of  it  has  been 
drawn  out  and  put  in  the  stocking  because  they  do  not  wish 
to  trust  the  bankers  with  it.  This  is  a condition  of  affairs 
that  ought  to  be  remedied,  and  that  is  the  thing  I wish  to  talk 
to  you  about  this  morning. 

I do  not  know  whether  I need  to  take  a great  deal  more  of 
your  time  speaking  about  the  conditions  that  exist  to-day  be- 
cause from  what  was  said  here  yesterday  and  the  private  con- 
versations I have  held  with  you  down  in  the  lobby,  I know 
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you  are  more  familiar  with  the  conditions  than  I am  myself. 
So  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  as  your  President  suggested,  I am 
going  to  eliminate  a part  of  what  1 wished  jto  say  and  get  to 
the  more  important  part. 

What  we  are  going  to  ask  you  is  to  see  whether  you  can- 
not become  school  teachers,  in  a way,  to  see  whether  you  can- 
not become  molders  of  public  opinion  to  a greater  extent.  We 
know  you  come  closer  to  the  people  than  any  other  class  of 
business  men.  We  should  like  to  see  if  you  cannot  give  a lit- 
tle more  attention  to  the  molding  public  sentiment  along  these 
lines,  to  see  if  we  cannot  teach  the  people  that  they  cannot 
eat  their  pie  and  have  it.  We  have  been  engaged  in  a great 
war.  We  have  spent  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  billions 
of  dollars ; naturally  we  should  expect  to  retrench  and  save 
and  economize  and  get  along  with  a great  deal  less  than  we 
ordinarily  get  along  with.  But  instead  of  doing  that  we  have 
jumped  in  to  the  greatest  career  of  extravagance  and  money 
spending  that  this  country  has  ever  indulged  in,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  said  that  nearly  as  much  money  has  been  spent 
in  useless  luxuries  in  a year  as  we  spent  for  the  war. 

Now,  that  cannot  continue  without  bringing  trouble,  and 
the  only  way  to  avert  that,  in  my  honest  opinion,  is  by  a sys- 
tem of  education  in  economy.  I do  not  feel  that  it  can  be  done 
by  politics.  I think  we  Republicans  are  making  a mistake 
when  we  spend  so  much  time  in  blaming  the  present  admin- 
istration for  the  whole  thing  and  then  saying  that  it  will  all  be 
righted  as  soon  as  we  elect  a Republican  president.  That  is 
not  at  all  fair  to  the  Republican  who  is  to  be  elected,  because 
when  he  is  elected  he  cannot  remedy  those  things  and  when 
it  is  shown  that  it  cannot  be  done,  somebody  else  will  say  it 
will  be  righted  in  another  four  years  when  a Democrat  is 
elected. 

As  true  Americans,  we  ought  not  to  say  that.  We  ought, 
to  be  honest,  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  political 
party  to  right  these  things.  It  is  hard  enough  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States  when  the  people  are  with  him.  I do  not 
think  there  is  very  much  doubt  but  that  there  will  be  a Re- 
publican elected  and  that  he  will  be  inaugurated  next  March, 
but  let  us  safeguard  him  a little  bit  by  not  saying  too  mucli 
about  what  he  will  do  the  minute  he  is  inaugurated,  because 
he  will  not  be  able  to  do  it,  and  then  we  shall  have  to  make 
excuses  for  him. 
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Let  us  get  at  the  root  of  this  thing.  It  is  not  with  the 
President ; it  is  not  so  much  with  the  Congress ; it  is  not  so 
much  with  the  officials  that  we  elect  to  office ; but  it  is  with 
us.  You,  as  molders  of  public  opinion,  should  attempt,  I 
think,  to  show  the  people  that  they  cannot,  as  I said  before, 
eat  their  pie  and  have  it. 

Everybody  must  work ; everybody  must  perform  some  kind 
of  productive  labor;  everybody  must  save  a part  of  what  he 
earns.  Everybody  must  stop  self-seeking  all  the  time  and  be 
willing  to  serve  his  country’s  welfare  at  least  a part  of  the 
time.  When  that  is  done,  the  thing  will  naturally  remedy 
itself.  The  government  is  asking  you  to-day  to  encourage 
people  to  make  deposits  in  your  bank,  and  to  buy  Savings 
Certificates  and  Thrift  Stamps.  But  the  government  is  will- 
ing to  go  further -to-day  and  to  assist  you  and  help  you  in 
every  possible  way  to  get  people  to  deposit  in  your  banks. 
So  they  are  offering  to-day  to  sell  you  Treasurer’s  Savings 
Certificates  in  denominations  of  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  you  may  encourage  the  young  people  in  your  com- 
munity to  buy  those  and  buy  them  on  the  instalment  plan,  pay- 
ing down  a few  dollars  a month  or  a few  dollars  a week. 

You  need  not  buy  the  bond  or  the  certificate  until  it  is 
paid  for.  You  can  give  them  a whole  year’s  time  to  buy  it, 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  they  have  made  their 
final  payments,  you  can  buy  this  certificate  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  and  deliver  it  to  your  customers.  Then  if  you 
wish  to  pay  the  holder  of  the  certificate  a larger  rate  of  in- 
terest than  the  government  is  paying,  the  government  will  not 
object  to  your  buying  it  back  again  and  letting  you  retain  the 
money  in  your  bank. 

There  is  another  service  we  should  like  to  ask  of  you  and 
that  is  to  encourage  people  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds,  thus  to  try 
to  redeem  the  government’s  reputation.  You  know  what  it  is 
when  the  family  reputation  is  a little  bit  questionable,  do  you 
not?  You  do  not  like  to  have  any  member  of  your  family 
do  anything  that  would  throw  reflection  in  any  way  upon  the 
family  name,  for  you  guard  the  family  name  sacredly.  We 
ought  to  guard  the  family  name  of  America  just  as  sacredly  as 
we  guard  our  own  family  name,  and  we  ought  to  guard  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  as  sacredly  as  we  guard  our  own. 
It  is  a burning  shame  to  have  the  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
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which  should  be  considered  the  very  best  form  of  security, 
selling  away  below  par  where  they  are  selling  to-day. 

Now  you  can  help  a great  deal  by  seeing  that  those  Liberty 
Bonds  are  deposited  in  your  safe;  where  the  owner  will  have 
the  protection  of  insurance  so  that  they  cannot  be  stolen.  See 
if  you  can  dissuade  him  from  selling  the  bonds  for  a song 
or  trading  them  for  worthless  stocks.  See  if  you  cannot  get 
him  as  a patriotic  duty  to  keep  them  so  they  will  not  be  glut- 
ting the  market.  One  reason  why  there  has  been  so  much 
investment  in  worthless  stocks  is  because  the  bonds  have  gone 
down,  and  the  shrewd  promoter  comes  along  and  tells  the 
owner  about  some  scheme  and  ofifers  to  trade  him  out  of  his 
bonds.  A great  many  who  bought  bonds  seemed  to  think  they 
would  burn  holes  in  their  pockets,  and  they  have  taken  any- 
thing for  them. 

Another  thing  is  to  try  to  assist  school  teachers  in  your 
communities  to  organize  savings  societies  among  the  pupils 
of  the  schools.  Right  here  in  Duluth  some  of  you  bankers, 
I discovered  last  year,  have  a very  excellent  scheme  of  send- 
ing a young  lady  around  to  the  schools  each  week.  She  has 
an  hour  to  call  at  each  school  and  receive  deposits  for  the 
bank.  She  gives  talks  in  the  schools,  and  she  encourages  the 
children  to  save.  That  is  an  excellent  thing  to  do  in  your  com- 
munities to  encourage  habits  of  thrift  and  economy. 

I do  not  believe  we  can  remedy  the  difificulties  we  have 
fallen  into  on  account  of  the  great  war  unless  we  try  to  raise 
the  standards  of  American  citizenship.  During  the  time  that 
I was  working  with  the  War  Loan  organization,  I came  into 
contact  with  many  individuals  who  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  first  idea  of  a conception  of  what  American  citizenship  is. 
Therefore,  I tried  to  see  if  I could  not  put  into  a few  words 
what  I believe  to  be,  or  ought  to  be,  the  creed  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen.  I am  going  to  read  it  to  you,  and  then  I am 
through. 

“The  Creed  of  an  American  Citizen. 

Believing  that  every  well-regulated  Government  must  be 
founded  upon  certain  fundamental  and  clearly  defined  principles, 
to  which  all  may  and  should  cheerfully  subscribe,  I hereby  re- 
new my  allegiance  to  the  American  flag  and  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  that  if  necessary  I will  sacrifice 
my  personal  rights  and  privileges,  my  property,  and  my  life 
for  the  protection  of  the  flag  and  the  support  of  the  Constitu- 
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tion,  neither  giving  my  consent  to  nor  permitting  any  changes 
to  be  made  in  the  latter  except  it  be  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution  itself ; I will  subscribe  to  and  abide  by  all 
of  the  laws  of  my  state  and  nation,  even  though  some  of  them 
be  not  to  my  liking,  and  if  such  should  be  the  case,  I will  seek 
their  repeal  by  lawful  methods  only  and  will  never  resort  to 
force;  I will  never  aid,  encourage,  nor  take  part  in  any  kind 
of  mob  violence  and  will  at  all  times  support  the  rule  of  the 
majority,  believing  that  only  by  such  rule  can  we  have  de- 
mocracy in  its  true  form. 

I accept  as  fundamental  principles  of  life : ‘That  he  who 
would  eat  must  work.’ 

That  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  every  living  creature  should 
occupy  his  or  her  entire  life  by  daily  performing  some  form 
of  productive  labor.  (‘My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work,’  said  Jesus). 

That  by  so  doing  only  can  production  be  made  to  keep  pace 
with  consumption. 

That  waste  is  sin. 

That  it  is  my  duty  to  save  at  least  a part  of  all  that  I 
produce,  thereby  keeping  consumption  within  the  limits  of 
production. 

That  every  dollar  of  my  money  and  every  minute  of  my 
time  be  put  to  the  best  possible  use  and  service  of  mankind. 

That  my  wealth  and  time  belong  to  Almighty  God. 

That  I am  a steward,  serving  my  Master  but  for  a season. 

That  my  life  should  not  be  spent  in  self-seeking  only,  but 
also  in  the  service  of  my  fellow  countrymen. 

I will  not  claim  for  myself  any  right,  privilege,  or  benefit 
under  the  law,  which  I will  not  cheerfully  grant  to  any  other 
of  my  fellow  countrymen. 

I will  always  remember  that  American  citizenship  is  not 
a birthright,  but  rather  a heritage  handed  down  by  those  who 
in  the  past  chose  to  stand  between  their  country’s  welfare  and 
their  country’s  danger ; who  have  willingly  placed  their  bodies 
upon  the  altar  of  freedom,  a living  sacrifice  that  America 
might  live,  and  ‘that  their  country  under  God  might  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom,  that  Government  by  the  people,  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  should  not  perish  from  the  earth,’ 
and  that  this  heritage  is  mine  only  when  I accept  it  as  such 
and  highly  resolve  and  pledge  myself  to  hand  it  down  to  my 
descendants  as  pure  and  spotless  as  I received  it.” 
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I should  like  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  make  that  pledge 
your  pledge ; I should  like  you  to  see  that  in  your  communities 
among  the  children,  especially  in  the  schools,  that  some  such 
pledge  as  that  might  be  their  pledge,  and  when  we  have  taken 
a new  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
raise  the  standard  of  American  citizenship,  inevitably  the  diffi- 
culties will  adjust  themselves,  and  not  until  then. 

I believe  I see  upon  the  horizon  a light.  Your  President 
yesterday  said  that  he  saw  one  but  that  he  thought  it  was  a 
lighthouse  with  certain  words  inscribed  upon  it.  I have  looked 
at  that  light  for  quite  a while,  and  I believe  it  is  not  a light- 
house, because  a lighthouse  is  a danger  sign.  I believe  it  is 
the  flickering  rays  of  the  rising  sun  of  America’s  new  day 
that  is  about  to  burst  upon  us  as  we  are  emerging  from  the 
dark  clouds  of  war,  with  all  its  glory  and  splendor,  when  we 
have  learned  to  appreciate  the  privilege  of  being  Americans. 
I thank  you. 


President  M.  J.  Dowling:  This  is  an  inspiration,  and  I 

am  glad  Mr.  Williams  laid  so  much  stress  upon  the  need  of 
thrift,  which  ought  to  begin  in  the  home  and  in  the  school. 
But  I cannot  help  taking  a moment  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams on  just  one  point:  that  the  man  in  public  office  in  this 
country  should  not  be  critized.  If  he  deserves  it,  he  ought 
to  be  criticized ; and  not  only  that,  but  he  is  the  only  fellow 
we  have  a right  to  criticize.  We  have  that  as  a public  right 
and  privilege.  The  fact  that  Liberty  Bonds  are  selling  below 
par  is  not  because  they  are  not  the  best  security  in  the  world, 
but  it  is  because  McAdoo  insisted  on  selling  them  at  too  low 
a rate  of  interest.  I do  not  think  there  has  been  a state  bank 
or  a national  bank  that  has  failed  in  this  state  during  the  last 
year,  and  yet  we  have  been  reading  stuff  from  the  Comptroller’s 
office,  when  paper  was  scarce,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  state  banks  have  failed  in  some  of  the  other  states.  Those 
are  proper  subjects  of  criticism  for  the  American  people,  and 
we  must  naturally  expect  people  to  rise  up  in  indignation  and 
alarm  when  things  get  away  from  them.  These  officials  are 
public  servants,  and  no  man  ought  to  permit  himself  to  be 
put  in  public  office  if  he  cannot  stand  up  and  listen  to  criticisms 
of  the  people  who  put  him  there. 

It  is  about  time  that  all  of  us  office  seekers,  and  I include 
myself,  ought  to  get  a little  thicker  skin  so  we  can  avoid  get- 
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ting  hurt  by  the  criticism  of  people  who  have  a hand  in  the 
elections.  This  is  not  said  in  criticism  of  Mr.  Williams’  ad- 
dress, because  I think  his  address  is  one  of  the  most  helpful 
we  have  had  before  the  Convention  and  ought  to  be  taken  to 
heart.  I think  that  the  matter  of  savings  in  the  home,  in  the 
school,  and  in  the  community  will  make  far  better  citizenship 
and  make  safer  all  of  the  institutions  of  America. 

Let  us  get  busy  on  that.  Let  us  turn  the  tide  of  spending 
money  uselessly  away  from  the  soda  fountains  and  the  movies 
and  other  things, — not  to  desert  them  entirely  because  their 
owners  have  their  investments,  and  they  have  a right  to  some 
of  this  money,  but  divert  the  stream  in  order  that  it  may  not 
because  a flood  to  engulf  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
useless  expenditure  and  divert  the  money  from  proper  things 
that  will  build  up  the  country. 

We  must  hurry,  gentlemen,  to  get  through  all  of  the  pro- 
gram this  morning.  We  should  finish  everything  on  the  dot 
at  half  past  twelve,  and  I am  going  to  cut  short  some  of  the 
talks  on  that  account.  There  is  one  talk  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  cut  short  and  that  is  Mr.  Lyder’s.  Mr.  Lyder,  of  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee  of  Duluth. 

(Mr.  Lyder  thereupon  made  announcements  as  to  the  nec- 
essity of  making  early  reservations  on  night  trains  leaving 
Duluth  and  as  to  the  entertainments  provided,  as  set  forth  on 
the  program.) 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  I have  to  report,  ladies  and 

gentlemen,  that  there  are  nine  hundred  and  two  registered, 
and  that  the  balance  is  equal  between  the  sexes;  almost  one- 
fourth  are  women,  and  the  other  three-fourths  are  mere  men. 

“Signs  of  the  Times,” — it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this  subject,  and  I hope  that  Mr. 
John  Fletcher  will  point  out  these  signs  to  us  as  good  as  they 
do  in  the  movies  when  the  operator  wishes  to  “skin”  out,  and 
he  runs  the  machine  a little  faster.  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  you 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  John  Fletcher:  How  much  time  do  you  wish  me  to 
take? 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Anywhere  up  to  twenty-five 

minutes. 

Mr.  John  Fletcher:  I have  to  have  forty;  I will  stop  in 

twenty  if  you  don’t  like  it. 
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Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  You  know  this  is 
quite  a remarkable  presiding  officer  you  have  here.  Those 
of  us  who  have  an  opportunity  to  go  around  the  country  oc- 
casionally appearing  on  programs  such  as  this  get  more  or 
less  remarkable  introductions,  but  I have  never  had  any  more 
remarkable  than  the  one  he  has  given  me.  I hope  it  will  not 
put  the  audience  in  the  situation  of  the  man  who  went  to  his 
neighbor  to  buy  a horse.  After  he  had  looked  over  the  horses 
and  picked  one  out,  he  said  to  his  neighbor : ‘^Tell  me,  John,  you 
and  I have  lived  side  by  side  for  years  and  have  been  friends, 
is  there  anything  the  matter  with  that  horse?”  The  man 
hesitated  a moment,  then  he  said : “To  be  real  honest,  there 

are  two  things  the  matter  with  this  horse.”  “Tell  me  what 
they  are.”  John  said : “Now,  wait  a minute.  You  say  you  and  I 
have  always  been  friends  and  lived  neighbors.  I will  tell  you 
one  thing  that  is  the  matter.  Then  you  give  me  the  money,  and 
I will  tell  you  the  other.”  Then  other  man  said  he  would  take 
a chance.  John  said:  “The  first  thing  the  matter  with  the 

horse  is  that  every  time  I got  out  in  the  pasture,  he  runs  away 
from  me,  and  it  sometimes  takes  me  thirty  or  forty  minutes  to 
catch  him.”  The  neighbor  said:  “I  think  I understand  that. 

Here  is  your  money.  What  is  the  other  thing?”  John  said: 
“The  other  thing  that  is  the  matter  is  that  he  isn’t  worth  a 
d — when  you  catch  him.” 

I have  some  notes  with  me,  but  I do  not  intend  to  follow 
them  very  closely.  They  may,  however,  serve  to  keep  me  closer 
to  the  subject  and  possibly  to  be  brief  and  avoid  criticisms. 
One  time  I took  Mrs.  Fletcher  with  me  to  a banquet.  I was 
on  the  program  and  that  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  heard 
me  speak,  and  I never  let  her  go  again.  Well,  I felt  I ac- 
quitted myself  with  more  than  usual  ability  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  I received  some  compliments,  as  you  generally  do 
from  your  friends.  I was  rather  curious  to  know  what  she 
might  have  to  say  about  it.  I knew  that  any  criticisms  she 
might  have  to  offer  would  be  sincere.  I followed  her  around 
the  whole  afternoon  and  could  not  get  a raise.  Finally  on 
the  way  to  Chicago  I asked  her  what  she  thought  of  it.  She 
said  it  was  well  enough,  but  I had  missed  so  many  opportun- 
ities. I asked  her  what  they  were.  She  said  “John,  you 
missed  so  many  opportunities  to  sit  down.” 

Partly  for  that  reason  and  partly  for  the  reason  of  the  in- 
troduction by  your  President  and  principally  because  what  I 
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have  to  say  I wish  to  say  to  you  with  reasonable  definiteness, 
I have  some  few  notes. 

As  a compliment  to  my  own  business,  allow  me  to  picture 
business  to  you  as  a mighty  engine,  a vast  and  complicated  ma- 
chine. In  the  hands  of  the  bankers  are  the  throttle  and  the 
brake.  The  one  is  necessary  to  progress ; the  other  is  essen- 
tial to  safety.  It  will  not  do  to  be  too  cautious  with  the  latter, 
neither  will  it  be  wise  to  pull  the  throttle  wide  open  excepting 
upon  the  rarest  occasion. 

There  are  times  when  every  one  on  the  train  must  under- 
stand that  the  air  is  being  applied.  Just  now  conditions  are 
not  quite  as  propitious  as  the  remarkable  resources  of  this 
country  might  warrant,  but  with  courage  and  co-operation  in 
every  line  it  need  not  be  long  until  it  may  again  be  said  that 
the  tender  is  full  of  fuel ; the  steam  pressure  is  good ; the  fire 
box  is  aglow ; the  roadbed  appears  to  be  well  ballasted ; and 
as  we  go  down  through  the  coming  years,  let  us  hope  that 
all  the  lights  will  be  white. 

The  first  business  before  American  business  men  at  this 
time,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  see  that  the  Peace  Treaty  which  has 
been  under  consideration  for  months  be  passed  without  fur- 
ther delay.  It  is  natural  for  those  of  us  engaged  in  business 
to  think  of  things  in  the  terms  of  our  own  business ; so  I like  to 
think  of  the  United  States  as  a great  corporation,  of  which 
its  individual  citizens  are  its  stockholders  and  its  Congress 
and  President  its  board  of  directors. 

I shall  say  to  you  frankly  that  I do  not  know  of  any  cor- 
poration that  would  allow  its  board  of  directors  to  spend  nine 
or  ten  months  in  the  consideration  of  any  problem  of  policy 
upon  which  depended  the  successful  conduct  of  that  business. 
TTierefore  I say  that  it  is  time,  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion which  we  have  acquired  by  reason  of  our  exploits  in  the 
war,  that  we  pay  some  attention  to  demand  for  action  upon  the 
part  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  country.  We  have  a right, 
I think,  to  expect  from  them  that  they  decide  and  decide  for 
us  wisely,  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do  to  the  end  that  peace 
may  be  established  in  the  world,  and  we  may  then  take  up 
definitely  our  reconstruction  plans. 

Politically  we  have  won  the  admiration  of  the  world  for 
entering  the  war  altruistically, — not  a dollar’s  worth  of  selfish 
interest  and  not  a single  ax  to  grind.  We  are  learning  rapidly 
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the  good  points  of  foreigners  and  how  to  meet  them  without 
the  friction  common  in  a provincial  people.  Foreigners  are 
beginning  to  recognize  our  good  points  and  understand  and 
like  us  better. 

The  Yank  is  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  world,  and  rapidly 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  limelight,  and  what  is  more,  bear- 
ing up  well  under  inspection.  All  this  is  of  immense  value  in 
foreign  trading,  in  fact  America  has  won  at  a stroke,  by  be- 
ing the  altruistic  champion  of  democracy,  that  position  in  the 
world  to  which  the  German  aspired  by  a half  century  of  fright- 
fulness. 

Property  and  its  management  is  one  of  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  We  are  living  in  an  age  when  wealth  is  in- 
creasing at  a prodigious  rate,  and,  connected  with  its  increase 
as  well  as  its  possession  very  naturally  many  serious  problems 
have  arisen.  There  has  never  been  a day  since  men  began  to 
own  things  that  they  have  owned  so  many  as  they  do  to-day. 
As  time  goes  by  inventive  men  will  continue  to  find  new 
sources  of  wealth  in  unsuspected  places. 

Coal  was  once  only  so  much  black  rock  with  no  value 
whatever;  now  it  is  wealth  of  vast  value.  The  waterfall  was 
once  a sight;  a thing  beautiful  and  wonderful  to  look  at; 
now  it  is  so  much  power  to  be  capitalized  and  sold  on  the 
market.  Iron  ore  beds  were  once  so  much  unproductive  land ; 
now  they  are  mines  of  fabulous  wealth.  The  more  we  know 
about  our  earth,  the  richer  it  becomes  to  us. 

Now,  compare,  if  you  please,  our  position  at  the  end  of 
the  war  with  that  at  the  close  of  the  contest  betwen  the  North 
and  the  South.  Then  after  four  years  of  conflict  we  set  to 
work  at  reconstruction.  We  had  the  great  undeveloped  West 
to  turn  to  and  in  which  to  turn  loose  our  energies.  Now  in 
place  of  the  West  to  develop,  we  have  the  whole  world  to 
work  in.  Australia  is  closer  to  us  to-day  than  San  Francisco 
was  to  Chicago  in  1865.  The  greatest  undeveloped  country 
in  the  world  is  only  two  weeks  away  from  our  west  coast. 

We  shall  have  the  ships  to  make  profitable  use  of  the  Pa- 
nama Canal,  and  last,  but  not  least,  America  will  go  forth  to 
trade  with  the  world  better  advised  and  with  a better  introduc- 
tion than  has  been  the  fortune  of  any  trading  people  from  the 
dawn  of  history.  In  the  past  we  did  not  get  along  any  too 
well  with  foreigners;  we  were  impatient  with  their  methods. 
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knowing-  our  own  to  be  usually  much  superior.  Slowness  to 
pay  has  been  the  unpardonable  sin  from  our  standpoint,  but 
in  many  parts  of  the  earth  long  extended  credit  has  been  es- 
sential to  foreign  business.  As  a result  we  did  not  get  the 
business. 

Again,  foreigners  did  not  like  our  advertising  methods. 
They  have  inclined  to  believe  that  braggadocio  was  rampant 
among  Americans.  Our  exploits  in  the  war  have  taught  the 
world  that  what  they  considered  exaggeration  on  our  part  was 
simply  a statement  of  fact ; that  we  can  and  do  live  up  to  what 
we  advertise.  There  is  now  only  the  fear  that  the  world  will 
expect  too  much  rather  than  too  little  from  us. 

Our  great  bond  thrift  campaigns  have  taught  thrift  and 
conservation  to  practically  every  American.  If  we  had  any 
widespread  fault,  it  was  that  of  thriftlessness.  We  have  al- 
ways been  the  greatest  money  makers  in  the  world,  but  we 
have  always  been  the  champion  spenders.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind,  now  that  twenty  millions  of  us  are  bond 
holders,  that  we  shall  as  a nation  be  able  to  stand  prosperity 
without  losing  our  heads.  The  thrift  that  has  been  taught  us 
should  stand  us  in  hand  during  this  reconstruction  period. 

We  have  had  a great  change  in  business  since  the  war  be- 
gan. We  have  been  taught  the  value  of  co-operation  in  capital 
and  labor.  We  have  learned  the  lesson  that  when  politics  takes 
upon  itself  to  interfere  with  one  business,  it  hits  all  business. 
We  have  found  that  business  must  be  reformed  from  the  in- 
side if  there  is  to  be  a successful  reformation,  or  if  the  busi- 
ness itself  shall  survive  the  reformation.  Business  itself  has 
learned  that  it  cannot  thrive  autocratically  any  more  than  a 
kaiser  or  a czar.  The  great  cry  is  for  service. 

The  great  body  of  our  capitalists  are  beginning  to  see  that 
good  wages  and  good  working  conditions  invariably  bring  the 
best  results,  and  I think  one  of  these  days  the  American  work- 
ing man  will  be  smart  enough  to  hang  on  to  a good  job  when 
he  lands  it. 

This  war  has  not  been  as  other  wars.  In  former  contests 
that  cursed  the  earth,  the  rich  grew  richer  and  the  poor  grew 
poorer.  This  has  been  every  man’s  war.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  poor  are  better  oflf  in  this  country  than  ever  before.  We 
have  no  bread  lines  such  as  used  to  prevail  in  our  large  cities, 
and  we  have  more  people  with  bank  accounts  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  country. 
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The  war  has  really  been  what  might  be  called  a rich  man’s 
war,  for  the  burdens  have  principally  fallen  upon  the  large 
surplus  we  accumulated  before  we  entered  the  struggle.  No 
nation  ever  went  to  war  on  such  a grand  scale  and  felt  the  bur- 
den so  lightly  as  the  United  States  in  this  conflict.  There  has 
not  been  even  the  suggestion  of  a panic  at  any  time.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  America  has  now  reached  the  leadership 
of  the  world  both  politically  and  financially,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  American  business  man  is  of  the  stuflF  to 
meet  successfully  these  new  and  great  responsibilities. 

I wish  to  quote  you  a few  statistics,  not  that  I expect  you 
to  remember  them,  but  to  paint  you  a picture  of  the  situation 
in  this  country  as  I see  it  to-day,  and  then  I shall  tell  you  two 
or  three  things  that  seem  to  me  to  menace  the  prosperity  we 
enjoy  to-day. 

The  United  States  is  far  and  away  the  richest  country  in 
the  world.  The  aggregate  deposits  of  its  banks  are  billions 
more  than  the  combined  deposits  of  all  the  banks  in  the  world 
outside  the  United  States.  We  have  more  actual  cash  than 
any  other  nation  and  in  the  last  few  years  have  attained  an 
almost  unbelievable  supremacy  in  trade. 

There  is  one  axiom  that  the  late  Sockless  Simpson  used 
that  while  figures  won’t  lie,  liars  will  figure.  It  does  not  take 
a very  bewildering  array  of  figures  to  show  you  here  what 
I wish  to  show  you.  Our  national  wealth  has  increased  from 
seven  billions  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  to  something  over 
two  hundred  twenty-five  billions  at  the  present  time.  The 
nearest  nation  that  compares  to  us  in  wealth  is  England  with 
about  eighty  billions.  This  country  produces  in  manufactured 
and  agricultural  products  in  a single  year  more  than  the  na- 
tional wealth  of  France. 

Of  the  total  agricultural  products  of  the  earth  we  are  pro- 
ducing more  than  22  per  cent  of  the  wheat,  35  per  cent  of  the 
oats,  60  per  cent  of  the  cotton  and  80  per  cent  of  the  corn. 
Of  all  the  farm  animals  upon  the  earth  we  produce  25  per  cent 
of  the  horses,  27  per  cent  of  the  cattle,  40  per  cent  of  the 
hogs,  while  our  dairy  products  amount  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
dairy  supply  of  the  world. 

We  are  taking  from  the  earth  50  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
production  of  pig  iron,  56  per  cent  of  the  copper,  and  60  per 
cent  of  the  petroleum.  Likewise  in  manufactured  products 
we  excel  any  nation  in  the  world. 
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We  are  producing  22  per  cent  of  the  total  earth’s  products 
of  woolens,  25  per  cent  of  the  linens,  25  per  cent  of  the  cot- 
ton cloth,  45  per  cent  of  the  paper,  25  per  cent  of  the  glass, 
36  per  cent  of  the  shoes,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  steel  products. 
In  other  words,  of  the  total  earth’s  production,  we  are  con- 
tributing 25  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  products,  40  per  cent 
of  the  mineral  production,  and  34  per  cent  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods.  And  we  are  accomplishing  these  results  with 
but  5 per  cent  of  the  earth’s  population. 

From  a debtor  nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
United  States  has  become  the  chief  creditor  nation  of  the 
world.  If  we  go  to  smash  with  such  a situation,  we,  our- 
selves, and  only  ourselves,  shall  be  to  blame. 

The  greatest  menace  to  prosperous  times  in  this  country 
at  present  is  our  agricultural  situation.  We  hear  on  all  sides 
that  labor  is  too  high,  that  supplies  of  all  kinds  have  advanced 
in  price  until  the  burden  of  living  becomes  a serious  problem. 
In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  to-day  faces  an  agricultural 
crisis.  Not  only  are  we  confronted  with  an  era  of  extraor- 
dinarily high  prices  for  foodstuffs,  but  also  with  an  economic 
revolution  growing  out  of  this  abnormal  condition.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds ; the 
demand  of  other  nations  for  our  products  are  becoming  more 
and  more  insistent.  Instead  of  meeting  these  conditions  with 
increased  farm  production,  we  are  going  backward. 

Here  is  a cause  worthy  of  our  mightiest  effort,  not  only  to 
meet  this  call  from  foreign  lands,  but  to  save  ourselves.  No 
greater,  no  more  important,  no  more  far-reaching  work  lies 
before  the  leaders  of  this  nation  to-day  than  the  upbuilding 
of  our  agriculture  in  all  its  phases.  It  means  the  very  life  of 
our  nation,  the  perpetuity  of  our  government.  Increasing 
shortage  and  continued  rise  of  prices  of  foodstuffs  inevitably 
develop  a precarious  economic  condition,  tending  toward  so- 
cial disturbances  and  the  encouragement  of  political  radical- 
ism. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  awak- 
ened to  their  situation.  Lack  of  preparedness  in  our  national 
food  production  is  just  as  criminal  as  lack  of  military  pre- 
paredness. We  have  seen  demonstrated  the  tremendous  power 
and  efficiency  of  centralized,  co-ordinated  co-operation,  both 
industrially  and  economically.  We  have  been  taught  the  ter- 
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rihle  lesson  of  self-complainsance,  of  lack  of  preparedness,  of 
lack  of  co-operation. 

Now,  states  like  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  situated  in 
the  very  heart  of  a great  agricultural  section  of  the  nation, 
must  lift  the  standard  for  agricultural  progress.  We  must 
lead  the  way  in  safeguarding  our  national  prosperity.  We 
must  show  the  country  that  by  centralized,  co-ordinated  efifort 
we  can  increase  our  farm  yields  many  fold. 

The  United  States  government  is  spending  millions  and 
devoting  the  energies  of  an  entire  department  of  the  Federal 
service  to  educating  the  rural  population  of  this  country  to 
greater  effort.  Do  you  realize  the  emergency  that  actually 
exists?  Within  thirty  years,  from  1880  to  1910,  our  rural 
population  has  fallen  from  70.5  per  cent  to  53.7  per  cent.  Prod- 
uction per  acre  in  all  but  three  of  our  ten  most  important  crops 
has  decreased.  Wheat  in  ten  years  has  dropped  35  per  cent, 
corn  14.4  per  cent,  and  our  beef  supply  has  dropped  25  per 
cent. 

Now,  the  basis  for  the  demands  of  labor  for  high  wages 
is  the  cost  of  living.  I have  a good  deal  of  sympathy  for  the 
position  taken  by  labor.  I do  not  think  that  the  sort  of  infor- 
mation that  they  get  tends  to  make  them  act  any  differently 
from  the  way  they  are  acting  to-day.  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  every  laborer  in  this  country  is  assessed  so  much  per, 
every  year,  and  he  pays  it,  and  those  funds  are  turned  over  to 
the  leaders  of  the  unions  or  to  the  leaders  among  the  labor- 
ers, and  they  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  sending  back  to  the 
laborers  propaganda,  pamphlets  and  information?  All  of 
this  propaganda  at  the  present  time  is  along  the  line  of  put- 
ting a premium  on  idleness,  teaching  that  if  you  work  fewer 
hours,  you  will  shorten  the  production  and  thereby  make  the 
demand  for  your  production  so  much  greater  and  your  job  so 
much  more  secure.  It  is  further  taught  that  if  you  do  not 
work  too  hard  or  if  you  take  as  long  as  you  can  in  getting 
to  work,  you  keep  not  only  the  production  but  the  labor  scarce 
and  you  help  yourself  again  from  the  standpoint  of  high 
wages. 

I do  not  know  of  a dollar’s  being  collected  from  any  organi- 
zation of  business  men  that  is  being  used  to  tell  the  laborer  that 
his  position  is  fundamentally  unsound.  I have  no  patience 
with  the  idea  of  boycotting,  and  that  we  are  going  to  accom- 
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plish  anything  by  wearing  our  old  shoes  or  our  old  clothes 
another  year,  or  that  by  boycotting  eggs  we  shall  bring  down 
the  cost  of  living.  As  a rule  such  statements  are  made  by 
men  talking  to  organizations  such  as  this,  or  they  may  be 
made  at  a dinner  that  costs  seven  dollars  and  a half  per  plate, 
by  a man  who  spends  three  hundred  dollars  the  next  week 
to  ship  his  automobile  to  California  where  he  will  spend  the 
winter. 

What  we  need  to  preach  in  this  country  is  thrift.  Let 
every  man  see  to  it  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  he  has  a little 
bit  more  of  this  world’s  goods  than  when  he  began  the  year, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  we  live  just  as  well  as  we  can,  which 
everybody  wishes  to  do  and  which  is  the  only  sane  thing  you 
could  expect  any  one  to  do. 

We  need  to  be  taught  a lot  about  purchasing  also.  There 
is  an  element  of  psychology  in  the  situation  which  tells  every 
one  that  the  expensive  thing  is  the  cheapest  thing.  A shoe 
dealer  can  put  two  pairs  of  shoes  in  a window  and  put  a 
seven  dollar  sign  on  one  and  a fourteen  dollar  sign  on  the 
other,  and  ninety- five  per  cent  of  the  people  going  into  that 
store  will  buy  the  fourteen  dollar  pair  of  shoes,  when  the 
chances  are  the  two  pairs  of  shoes  are  just  alike.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  shirts.  A man  buys  the  expensive  article 
under  the  impression  that  the  more  expensive  is  the  cheaper 
in  the  long  run.  We  need  to  establish  some  method  of  telling 
the  people  whether  good  shoes  can  be  bought  for  seven  dol- 
lars or  good  shirts  for  a dollar  and  a half  so  they  may  judge 
of  these  things  from  an  intelligent  standpoint. 

I have  no  sympathy  with  the  headlines  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  Attorney  General  has  arrived  in  Chicago  to  lead  the 
fight  on  the  high  cost  of  living.  We  cannot  shout  it  down. 
When  you  know  that  ten  years  ago,  we  had  52  million  beef  cat- 
tle in  the  country  and  that  on  January  first  of  this  year  we  had 
41  million ; that  the  52  million  ten  years  ago  were  valued  at 
$880,000,000  by  the  government,  that  the  41  million  January 
first  of  this  year  were  valued  at  $2,000,000,000,  you  know 
why  meat  is  high.  Furthermore  we  have  20  million  more 
people  to  feed  to-day  than  twenty  years  ago. 

There  is  no  way  to  change  that  except  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply. What  we  need  in  this  country  is  to  go  to  work.  There 
should  be  a great  system  of  propaganda  spread  all  around  that 
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would  tell  everybody  that  we  cannot  sit  idle,  that  we  must 
go  to  work.  We  must  recognize  that  in  this  country  we  have 
a debt  of  $25,000,000,000  to  pay  and  the  only  way  to  get  rid 
of  it  is  to  take  our  coats  ofif  and  go  to  work ; doctors,  lawyers, 
bankers,  and  laborers,  everybody.  Let  every  one  work  ten 
hours  a day  for  the  next  two  years  instead  of  working  five 
or  six  hours  a day. 

Tt  could  be  done  by  advertising.  I like  the  idea  suggested 
by  Mr.  Babson,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  yesterday, 
that  the  advertising  brains  of  the  country  be  turned  to  selling 
the  idea  of  production  to  the  laborer  on  the  same  basis  that 
the  advertisers  have  oversold  the  production. 

When  this  war  started  there  was  a trade  balance  against 
this  country  of  about  four  billion  dollars.  At  the  present  time 
we  stand  with  a trade  balance  in  our  favor  of  something  like 
five  billion  dollars.  We  have  bought  back  six  or  eight  billion 
dollars  of  our  securities  which  were  held  abroad  prior  to  the 
war.  We  have  loaned  the  Allies  nine  or  ten  billion  dollars. 
We  have  all  the  money  in  the  world. 

Now  for  twenty  years  from  forty-five  to  six-five  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports  of  this  country  have  been  agricultural 
products.  That  means  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  volume 
in  exports,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  finan- 
cial position  which  we  occupy,  we  must  produce  not  only  the 
food  to  feed  twenty  million  more  people  we  had  twenty  years 
ago,  but  we  must  produce  the  food  to  take  care  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  which  is  calling  upon  us  for  food. 

If  there  is  any  great  American  fault  that  stands  out  be- 
fore me,  it  is  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
business  man  in  a city  about  anything  else  than  that  which 
pertains  to  his  own  particular  business.  You  cannot  do  that 
any  longer  in  this  country.  It  is  going  to  take  definite  co- 
operation on  all  lines  in  order  to  keep  up  on  some  sort  of  even 
keel  in  the  future.  You  must  take  an  interest  in  the  things 
that  surround  you,  and  you  are  practically  forced  to  now  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  living  which  brings  your  labor  up  and 
your  costs  up  to  a point  where  you  cannot  avoid  it. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  talk  about  a panic.  While  it  is 
true  that  after  every  great  war,  a period  of  prosperity  has  set 
in  followed  sooner  or  later  by  a panic,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  history  is  to  repeat  itself  in  this  regard.  Fortunate- 
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ly  the  United  States  has  the  machinery  that  can  absolutely 
bar  a panic.  This  machinery  is  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
system  which  began  to  function  at  the  very  start  of  the  great 
war.  But  that  is  not  quite  enough.  I read  something  in  the 
paper  which  the  President  said  yesterday,  that  we  need  a more 
definite  business  administration  of  the  country  generally.  We 
have  a five  or  six  billion  dollar  budget  of  expenditures  an- 
nually, and  it  is  my  opinion  that  business  men  generally  will 
take  more  interest  in  politics  the  next  few  years. 

We  have  a twenty-five  billion  dollar  debt  to  pay,  and  the 
American  business  man  is  being  taxed  to  pay  it.  My  observa- 
tion is  that  if  you  hit  a man’s  pocketbook,  he  is  going  to  look 
around  to  see  what  is  being  done  with  the  money  that  is  being 
taken  out  of  his  pocket.  Therefore  I think  that  with  a five  or 
six  billion  dollar  budget  for  which  we  are  being  taxed,  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  business  men  of  this  country,  of  whom  the 
banker  ought  to  be  the  leader,  will  take  a more  definite  inter- 
est in  the  political  situation  than  before ; and  I wish  to  say 
to  you  that  this  important  work  is  the  only  cure  for  the  finan- 
cial crisis. 

The  world  has  been  on  a four-year  bust.  Its  digestion  has 
been  sadly  impaired,  and  it  does  not  feel  much  like  work.  It 
will  sufifer  considerably  before  it  has  any  stomach  for  the  arts 
of  peace,  as  it  knew  them  before  the  war.  It  is  not  going  to 
step  out  of  the  trenches  over  night.  But  the  United  States 
has  not  suffered  like  other  great  nations.  Its  greatest  trouble 
is  that  its  internal  distribution  and  economies  have  been  up- 
set. If  these  are  intelligently  and  patiently  remedied,  Amer- 
ica will  recover  much  more  rapidly  than  any  of  its  competitors. 

But  it  must  not  let  the  doctrinaires,  the  idealists,  the  the- 
orists, or  the  extremists  befog  its  vision.  Instead  of  hunting 
for  a particular  goat,  where  there  will  be  found  none,  no 
matter  how  many  investigations  are  set  in  motion,  it  must 
get  to  work.  We  cannot  pay  the  fiddler  by  legislation  or 
regulation.  W e have  to  earn  the  price  by  work. 

We  must  get  more  transportation  facilities,  we  haven’t 
them  now.  They  must  be  worked  out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Our  farming  must  be  diversified.  Each  section  or  half  sec- 
tion must  have  its  proper  complement  of  live  stock  which  in 
numbers  will  far  surpass  the  range  herds  and  flocks 
of  the  past.  Then  will  our  railroads,  manufactories,  banks. 
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and  general  business  prosper;  then  may  the  hungry  millions 
look  to  this  nation  for  food  and  other  supplies,  and,  bright- 
robed  in  the  garments  of  plenty,  she  will  generously  respond  to 
their  call.  How  much  more  attractive  is  that  remedy  for  the 
high  cost  of  living  than  all  the  laws  that  could  possibly  be 
passed  by  any  member  of  Congress  or  of  any  legislature, 
whose  viewpoint  was  warped  by  political  expediency. 

You  cannot  have  prosperity  conducted  by  small  circles  of 
individuals.  It  will  take  the  unity  of  purpose  and  definite  co- 
operation of  every  organization  in  the  country  to  place  it  in 
the  commanding  position  it  deserves  by  reason  of  its  own 
natural  resources.  This  country  is  always  greater  than  its 
political  leaders.  It  never  was  as  great  as  it  is  now.  Democ- 
racy will  stumble  through  this  valley  of  reconstruction  and 
many  other  problems  before  it  reaches  the  height  on  which  it 
will  learn  how  to  find  the  best  men  to  guide  it.  In  the  mean- 
time the  common  sense  of  the  country  and  the  great  power  it 
has  always  shown  in  correcting  its  leaders’  mistakes,  will  drive 
it  forward  along  the  path  of  progress.  Formidable  problems 
face  it,  but,  compared  with  the  menace  over  which  it  has  lately 
triumphed,  they  can  be  tackled  with  cheerful  confidence.  We 
have  but  to  get  to  work  and  turn  out  the  stuff  and  then  make 
good  use  of  it. 

The  business  expansion  in  the  past  five  years  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  tremendous.  It  is  my  impression  that  during  the 
next  five  years  of  our  history  it  will  require  on  the  part  of  its 
business  men  keener  judgment,  more  genuine  nerve,  more  real 
ability  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

And  in  order  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  solve  successfully 
these  problems  of  the  times  as  they  come  upon  us,  I say  to  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  Convention : 

‘‘God  give  us  men.  The  time  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  willing  hands ; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy ; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a will ; 

Men  who  have  honor ; men  who  will  not  lie ; 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 

In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking.” 
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President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  he  did 

chase  the  horse  around  the  pasture  for  forty  minutes,  but  if  it 
had  taken  forty  more,  I think  he  could  not  have  found  a bet- 
ter horse  than  he  found  for  us. 

We  are  going  to  inject  a speaker  that  we  had  considerable 
diflficulty  in  securing.  He  is  not  on  the  program,  and  that  is 
my  excuse  if  I may  have  appeared  to  hurry  the  other  speak- 
ers on  the  program.  We  have  with  us  a gentleman  represent- 
ing the  Curtis  Publish  Company  of  Philadelphia.  He  has 
a message  that  ought  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  bankers  of 
Minnesota,  particularly  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  rapid- 
fire  and  remarkably  keen- visioned  gentleman  who  just  fin- 
ished speaking.  The  subject  is  “The  Future  of  the  American 
Farmer,”  and  the  man  who  will  show  this  future  to  us  is  Mr. 
William  Shaw. 


The  Future  of  the  American  Farmer 

Address  by  William  Shaw,  Philadelphia. 

I know  that  your  time  is  limited,  and  you  will  not  wish  me 
to  take  any  more  time  than  necessary,  so  I shall  hasten  along 
as  rapidly  as  possible  with  what  I have  to  say.  I have  been 
telling  the  preceding  speaker  that  I am  really  going  to  pick 
up  what  he  has  said  and  carry  it  forward. 

Before  I begin  1 think  I ought  to  take  exception  to  a re- 
mark made  by  the  first  speaker  I heard  this  morning.  I can- 
not agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  face  powder  is  an  ex- 
travagance. You  men  applauded  when  he  spoke  of  face  pow- 
der being  an  extravagance,  but  I did  not  notice  any  of  the 
ladies  applauding.  I wondered  if  you  men  remembered  the 
time  when  you  were  courting  your  ladies,  and  you  probably 
thought  it  was  a graceful  art  on  their  part  to  obviate  shiny 
noses  and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  second  speaker  referred  to  the  great  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  released  by  prohibition,  but,  as  somebody  has 
said,  you  used  to  go  into  a saloon  and  get  drunk  for  eighty 
cents,  now  you  have  to  pay  the  bootlegger  twenty  dollars. 

Generally  when  I make  this  talk  T have  a man  from  the 
company  who  speaks  very  briefly  upon  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mercial Research  Department,  the  report  of  which  I am  going 
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to  present  this  morning’,  and  that  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
work  in  a story  which  I heard  in  New  York  a little  while  ago 
told  by  a Frenchman  who  was  in  this  country  to  see  about 
getting  a further  extension  of  credit  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. He  was  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
who  said  he  would  speak  very  briefly,  and  that  Mr.  Schneider, 
the  prominent  armament  manufacturer  of  France,  would  speak 
at  greater  length. 

So  the  first’  speaker  got  up  and  indulged  in  a few  little  grace- 
ful remarks  about  America,  and  then  said:  “You  must  re- 

member that  I am  simply  preceding  another  speaker  who  is 
going  to  speak  at  greater  length,  and  I am  reminded  of  a 
story  that  is  very  popular  in  France.  A hunter  went  out  one 
day  with  his  rifle  into  a jungle  in  one  of  the  French  colonies. 
He  had  gone  but  a short  distance  when  he  saw  a monkey,  and 
just  as  he  was  pointing  at  him  with  his  rifle,  ready  to  pull  the 
trigger,  the  monkey  pointed  up  to  a higher  branch.  The  hunter 
diverted  his  aim  because  he  saw  on  the  branch  above  a larger 
monkey.  And  so,”  he  said,  “without  any  further  preface,  I 
will  introduce  Mr.  Schneider.”  I have  not  the  opportunity  to 
spring  that,  but  I thought  it  was  too  good  a story  to  pass. 

This  farm  market  work  was  undertaken  by  us  through  our 
Division  of  Commercial  Research.  Ours  is  predominantly  an 
agricultural  nation,  as  the  preceding  speaker  has  pointed  out. 
We  sometimes  do  not  realize  just  how  basic  that  proposition 
is  and  how  important  that  feature  of  our  American  life  is. 
The  first  chart  will  give  you  an  idea  how  that  thing  works 
out. 

This  chart  shows  the  farm  output  in  this  country,  begin- 
ning with  1879  and  carrying  it  to  1917  in  billions  of  dollars. 
In  here  (indicating)  was  a very  low  ebb.  We  have  placed 
in  here  several  of  these  lines  so  as  to  get  a figure  indicating 
the  gross  farm  output  during  these  years.  It  went  along  after 
1889  rather  steadily  until  suddenly  here  in  about  the  beginning 
of  the  war  you  can  see  the  tremendous  increase  that  suddenly 
came  in  American  agriculture,  bringing  it  up  to  the  point  where 
the  farm  output  last  year  was  estimated  at  $25,000,000,000. 
That  is  quite  a growth  from  1879  when  it  was  about 
$1,500,000,000. 

The  next  chart  will  give  you  a picture  of  the  farm  property 
values  from  1860,  when  it  was  $8,000,000,000.  The  increase 
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by  decades  was  as  follows : 1870,  12  per  cent ; 1880,  36  per 

cent;  1890,  32  per  cent;  1900,  27  per  cent,  1910,  101  per  cent. 
In  1910  the  value  of  farm  property  was  approximately  $41,- 
000,000,000.  In  the  decade  1900  to  1910  the  value  of  farm 
property  more  than  doubled.  That  is,  the  increase  in  farm 
property  in  this  decade  was  more  than  the  entire  accumulation 
of  farm  property  in  all  the  preceding  years  of  our  history. 

Here  is  another  picture  of  this  same  thing.  If  we  study 
the  importance  of  farming  as  compared  to  other  industries 
in  this  country,  we  all  realize  that  farming  is  a tremendous 
proposition,  and  we  get  a better  picture  of  it  when  looked  at 
that  way.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  in  1910  amounted 
to  about  $41,000,000,000,  which  was  more  than  the  capital 
of  all  the  manufacturing  establishments,  railways,  mines,  and 
quarries  of  the  United  States.  The  same  thing  was  true  in 
1920,  except  that  the  percentage  of  farm  value  at  that  time 
was  much  larger,  $85,000,000,000. 

So  you  see  that  farming  is  the  most  important  industry 
in  this  country.  But  in  a few  years  farming  has  changed 
from  being  an  individual  enterprise  by  an  individual  family 
which  was  a self-contained  unit  until  now  it  is  a business  propo- 
sition. You  get  a better  picture  of  that  if  you  consider,  for 
instance,  the  circumstances  of  the  best  farmers  in  your  com- 
munities. Figure  out  the  investment  that  is  represented  by 
their  farms,  and  you  will  realize  that  in  many  cases  farmers 
are  capitalists  and  are  using  more  capital  than  some  of  the 
businesses  in  your  home  towns. 

Now,  what  forces  are  at  work  that  are  going  to  keep  this 
tremendous  business  at  its  high  stage  and  continue  to  keep  it  in 
the  position  of  leadership  it  occupies?  One  way  to  analyze 
the  situation  is  to  study  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
In  1880  only  30  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
lived  in  cities,  70  per  cent  of  the  population  was  rural.  The 
urban  population  increased  steadily  and  in  1890,  44  per  cent 
inhabited  the  cities  and  incorporated  villages,  and  56  per  cent 
lived  in  the  country.  In  1900  it  was  51  per  cent  rural  and 
49  per  cent  city ; while  in  1910  the  rural  population  was  45 
per  cent  and  the  city  55  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  through  those  years  a steadily  increasing 
demand  has  been  put  upon  the  resources  of  the  farmer,  and  he 
has  steadily  come  into  a much  more  important  position.  In 
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1880  one  farm  family  needed  to  raise  enough  food  to  sustain 
itself  and  a fraction  of  another  family,  while  in  1910  the 
situation  is  changed  to  where  the  farmer  has  to  produce  enough 
food  for  himself  and  two  other  families.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that,  if  the  movement  of  the  population  from  the  country 
to  urban  life  does  not  discontinue,  that  the  farmer  will  find 
himself  under  the  obligation  of  producing,  not  alone  the  food 
for  himself  and  his  family  but  for  five  or  six  families  living 
in  the  city. 

We  can  get  a better  idea  if  we  study  the  resources  of  the 
growth  of  the  cities,  in  the  decade  from  1900  to  1910.  In  that 
time  cities  gained  over  eleven  million  in  population.  The  in- 
crease from  immigration  was  41  per  cent,  the  extension  of  city 
limits  furnished  7 per  cent,  the  natural  increase  was  21  per 
cent,  but  the  migration  of  farmers  to  the  cities  furnished  41 
per  cent,  almost  30  per  cent  of  the  cities’  growth  in  population ; 
in  other  words,  the  farm  population  lost  to  that  extent. 

Now  then,  something  must  be  done  to  prevent  this  large 
movement  from  the  country  to  the  city.  Every  possible  in- 
ducement must  be  offered  to  that  farmer  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness. His  home  life  must  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible. 

We  will  look  at  the  next  picture  which  shows  how  the 
population  is  employed.  Back  here  in  1880,  44  per  cent  of  our 
population  was  engaged  in  farming  pursuits;  in  1890,  39  per 
cent;  in  1900,  36  per  cent;  and  in  1910,  33  per  cent.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a substantial  movement  to  the  city. 
You  see  that  in  1910  one-third  of  the  population  gainfully 
employed  on  the  farms  had  to  raise  enough  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials to  sustain  itself  and  the  two-thirds  of  the  population 
gainfully  employed  elsewhere.  We  shall  get  at  this  in  another 
way  if  we  study  the  relation  of  the  population  of  the  country 
to  the  acreage. 

In  1870  this  line  represents  the  ratio  of  the  raw  land  over 
the  improved  land.  As  the  years  pass  the  acreage  is  con- 
tinually being  added  to,  but  when  you  get  here  to  the  years 
1900  to  1910,  there  was  a 21  per  cent  increase  in  population 
and  only  a 15  per  cent  increase  in  the  acreage  of  improved 
land.  Last  year,  it  is  estimated,  there  was  a decrease  of  12 
per  cent;  I mean,  it  is  estimated  at  present  there  is  a 12  per 
cent  shortage  of  farm  labor  over  1919.  All  signs  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  discrepancy  between  population  and  improved 
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land  is  very  likely  to  continue.  In  oth^  words,  more  and 
more  the  necessity  will  fall  upon  a relatively  smaller  number 
of  acres  for  the  production  of  a greater  amount  of  food  prod- 
ucts. 

One  can  see  this  in  another  way  if  one  studies  the  crop 
values  in  this  country.  Here  is  the  average  value  of  crops 
per  farm  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  In  1917  there  was 
an  increase  from  1911  to  1915  of  137  per  cent.  That  is,  the 
average  gross  value  of  the  thirteen  principal  crops  per  farm 
in  1917  was  $2,288,  as  compared  with  $964  on  the  average 
for  the  pre-war  period  of  1911  to  1915.  It  is  estimated  that 
farm  costs  increased  50  per  cent  during  the  war.  At  this  es- 
timate the  $964  received  in  the  pre-war  period  had  merely 
covered  the  cost  of  production ; one-half  of  this  amount  or 
$482,  would  represent  the  increase  in  cost  of  production  in 
1917.  Substracting  this  from  the  total  increase  of  $1,324,  it 
leaves  an  increased  net  profit  of  $842,  an  amount  comparable 
with  the  gross  earnings  on  a pre-war  basis.  In  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  the  increase  per  farm  was  less, 
while  the  percentage  increase,  129  per  cent,  was  about  the 
same.  But  in  this  section  the  average  amount  of  improved 
land  per  farm  was  but  thirty-seven  acres,  whereas  in  the  three 
middle  western  states  it  was  eighty-six  acres. 

In  this  section  here  in  which  you  are  especially  interested, 
because  Minnesota  is  a part  of  it,  the  value  of  the  farm  crops- 
in  1919,  compared  with  1911-1915,  increased  149  per  cent. 
That  is  one  of  the  largest  increases  in  the  United  States.  This 
section  had  150  per  cent;  this  section  had  180  per  cent.  As 
the  value  of  those  crops  increase,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  farmers  would  wish  to  put  more  land  under  cultivation, 
but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  is  not  likely  to  occur.  The  era  of 
cheap  land  is  past.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  still  some 
thirty  million  acres  of  land  that  can  be  irrigated,  sixty  million 
that  can  be  made  fertile  by  drainage,  and  roughly  about  two 
hundred  million  acres  of  fertile  cut-over  timberland  that  still 
can  be  cleared.  But  these  increases  in  acreage  require  capital, 
effort,  and  time. 

In  the  old  days  when  we  had  free  land  and  cheap  land  a 
farmer  could  sell  his  land  and  move  west,  buying  land  cheap- 
ly, and  after  a while  he  could  move  again  and  again,  all  the 
time  making  money  on  the  sale  of  his  land.  Those  times  are 
past.  What  are  we  going  to  do?  It  seems  reasonable  to  as- 
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sume  that  what  we  must  do  is  to  increase  the  yield  per  acre, 
and  the  output  per  domestic  animal,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease the  net  income  of  the  farmer. 

We  will  see  what  this  means  if  we  study  the  results  of  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  corn.  This  was  an  investigation 
conducted  by  the  Agricultural  College  of  Ohio.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  was  36.6  bushels  of  corn,  and  the  labor  cost 
per  bushel  was  33.7  cents,  but  on  a number  of  other  farms 
where  they  had  a yield  of  59.4  bushels  of  corn,  the  labor  cost 
per  bushel  was  24.4  cents.  You  see  that  those  people  could 
afford  to  take  a reduction  in  the  price  and  still  make  money 
on  account  of  the  low  labor  cost.  The  same  thing  applies, 
as  a previous  speaker  has  indicated,  in  the  fields  of  cattle 
breeding,  wheat  growing  and  so  on. 

Another  vital  element  in  increasing  the  output  of  food  and 
raw  materials  is  the  motorizing  or  mechanizing  of  the  farm. 
You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  farm  is  the  biggest 
user  of  power  in  the  United  States.  There  are  twenty-seven 
million  horse-power  used  on  the  farms,  and  twenty-two  and 
one-half  million  horse-power  in  manufacturing  establishments. 
But  a very  large  part  of  that  horse-power  is  in  a very  extensive 
form,  horses  and  mules,  fifteen  million  of  them,  56  per  cent; 
gas  engines  22  per  cent,  gas  tractors  10  per  cent,  steam  trac- 
tors 11  per  cent,  and  a small  part,  windmills.  The  farm  is 
the  last  big  power  plant,  the  last  big  factory  in  the  United 
States  that  is  to  be  put  under  mechanical  power.  Therefore, 
to  a very  great  extent  it  has  been  operated  with  the  most  ex- 
pensive form  of  power.  We  can  see  this  in  another  way  on 
our  next  chart. 

The  red  line  indicates  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  in 
the  United  States;  the  black  line  indicates  the  value  of  them. 
There  were  twenty-five  million  horses  and  mules  in  the  United 
States  in  1917,  and  later  figures  show  that  this  number  has 
not  been  decreased  in  the  past  three  years.  It  requires  five 
acres  to  feed  a horse  or  a mule.  Taking  the  twenty-five  mil- 
lion figure,  that  means  that  one  hundred  twenty-five  million 
acres  of  land  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  nothing  but  the 
feeding  of  those  animals. 

Now,  one  way  in  which  we  are  going  to  avoid  that  and  in 
which  we  are  going  to  begin  to  put  some  of  this  land  under 
cultivation  is  by  the  use  of  mechanical  power.  Tractor  produc- 
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tion  in  the  United  States  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  It  was 
at  a low  ebb  up  to  1916.  It  got  to  55,000  in  1917,  135,000 
in  1918,  175,000  in  1919,  and  the  production  of  this  year  is 
estimated  at  300,000. 

That  is  one  way  in  which  we  are  going  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  our  farms  and  incidentally  increase  the 
profits  of  our  farmers.  The  farm  must  be  made  an  economical 
factory  if  it  is  going  to  do  the  work  we  expect  of  it.  Tractors 
will  be  bought,  farm  electric  light  plants  will  be  purchased, 
everything  possible  will  be  done  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion on  the  farm  and  to  release  farm  labor  from  the  tasks 
that  can  be  performed  by  mechanical  power. 

The  farms  of  the  United  States  of  175  acres  and  over  con- 
stituted 18  per  cent  of  our  acreage  of  a total  of  6,361,000 
farms.  Farms  between  100  and  174  acres  constituted  24  per 
cent ; between  50  and  99  acres,  23  per  cent,  and  under  50 
acres,  35  per  cent  of  this  total.  Now,  it  is  likely  that  as  we 
introduce  tractors,  farm  light  plants,  trucks,  that  the  size  of 
our  farms  will  increase,  as  an  economical  proposition. 

In  the  middle  West  from  1900  to  1910,  this  change  came 
about.  The  number  of  farms  under  20  acres  increased  slight- 
ly, from  20  to  47  acres  there  was  a decrease,  also  from  50  to 
99  acres.  From  100  to  174  acres  there  was  a slight  increase, 
as  there  also  was  in  the  farms  of  larger  acreages.  With 
vanishing  labor  on  the  farm,  we  must  have  this  mechanical 
aid  in  the  form  of  the  various  appliances  I have  mentioned, 
if  we  are  going  to  perform  our  farming  tasks  as  economically 
as  possible. 

Governmental  agencies — national,  state,  and  local — are  do- 
ing a vast  amount  to  promote  progress  in  agriculture.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a great  and  inter- 
esting factor  in  agricultural  progress.  This  chart  shows  the 
increase  in  appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  from 
a little  over  $6,000,000  in  1904  to  about  $68,000,000  in  1918, 
under  war  conditions.  From  1916  it  took  a substantial  move- 
ment upward. 

Another  way  in  which  the  quality  of  this  farming  is  going 
to  be  improved  is  through  the  work  of  the  county  agents. 
Over  three-fourths  of  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  United 
States  have  county  agents.  Here  in  Minnesota  I think  you 
people  will  all  be  very  proud  to  see  that  there  is  not  a white 
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spot  on  there  (Note:  The  map  referred  to  indicated  with' 

white  spots  localities  where  there  were  no  county  agents). 
Every  county  in  this  state  has  a county  agricultural  agent. 
In  some  places  banks  are  supporting  these  farm  experts  to  go 
out  and  render  services  to  the  farmers  of  the  community. 
In  some  instances  railroads  employ  county  agents.  Banks, 
railroads,  and  city  chambers  of  commerce  have  actively  pro- 
moted the  county  agent  movement  and  have  extended  financial 
assistance. 

Another  way  in  which  we  are  going  to  assist  our  farmers 
is  through  the  work  of  the  home  demonstration  agents.  I 
am  sorry  to  see  that  Minnesota  does  not  look  so  good  here. 
These  agents  are  women  who  go  out  among  the  farmers  to 
work  with  their  wives  and  daughters.  Not  only  are  better 
methods  of  canning,  care  of  poultry,  etc.,  taught,  but  better 
sanitation  and  more  home  improvements  are  installed  and 
more  organizations  of  farm  women  are  promoted. 

Then  there  are  the  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  raising  corn, 
calves,  pigs,  poultry,  and  so  forth,  in  which  there  were  over 
600,000  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  1918.  It  is  said  it  takes 
one  year  of  corn  cultivation  on  the  part  of  the  boy  before  the 
father  becomes  interested.  The  father  does  not  see  at  first, 
it  seems  to  him  to  be  all  theory,  but  after  one  year,  after  he 
sees  the  increase  in  production  that  the  boy  gets,  he  does  it 
the  “club”  way.  The  school  curriculum  has  been  more  close- 
ly connected  with  the  interests  of  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm.  About  three  thousand  schools  are  now  teaching  agri- 
culture. 

I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a chart  showing  farm 
home  equipment.  You  will  see  here  that  things  are  being  done 
in  this  township  that  will  have  a great  influence  on  stemming 
the  movement  of  the  population  from  the  farm  to  the  city. 
This  is  Orange  township,  in  Black  Hawk  County,  Iowa.  A 
survey  was  made  of  all  the  farm  homes  in  that  township, 
which  was  some  one  hundred  thirty-five. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  those  homes  had  furnace,  hot  water  or 
steam  heat,  44  per  cent  electric  or  gas  light,  40  per  cent  run- 
ning water,  33  per  cent  bath  tubs,  31  per  cent  sleeping  porch, 
24  per  cent  indoor  toilet ; 52  per  cent  of  these  homes  were 
equipped  with  vacuum  cleaner,  48  per  cent  with  power  washer, 
38  per  cent  with  refrigerator,  33  per  cent  with  oil  cook  stove. 
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25  per  cent  with  electric  or  gas  iron,  92  per  cent  with  tele- 
phone, 56  per  cent  with  piano,  and  52  per  cent  had  automobiles. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  farmer  has  not  only  com- 
petitive wage  conditions  as  against  the  city  employer,  but  he 
has  also  competitive  living  conditions.  The  time  of  the  “blanket 
stiff”  that  came  through  the  country  is  gone ; the  farm  laborer 
now  is  getting  real  wages.  The  farmer  boy  is  not  going  to 
stay  on  the  farm  unless  he  gets  a great  many  of  the  conveni- 
ences of  the  city,  and  the  farmer  who  is  solving  his  labor  con- 
ditions most  satisfactory  and  is  keeping  his  boys  and  girls 
at  home,  in  most  cases  is  the  farmer  who  is  furnishing  the 
things  that  are  shown  in  the  chart  of  Orange  township  to 
make  his  home  more  attractive.  This  is,  of  course,  an  ex- 
ceptional township,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  township  that  will 
have  to  be  multiplied  very,  very  rapidly  through  the  country 
if  you  are  going  to  keep  the  farms  at  their  present  high  plane 
and  get  them  up  to  a higher  plane,  and  that  day  must  come. 

Farm  indebtedness  (referring  to  chart),  consisting  of  mort- 
gages due  to  mortgage  loan  companies  and  individual  com- 
panies, $1,679,000,000,  life  insurance  companies  $694,000,000, 
banks  $1,227,000,000,  personal  indebtedness,  consisting  of  chat- 
tel mortgages  $700,000,000,  crop  liens  $840,000,000,  local  mer- 
chants $250,000,000,  and  miscellaneous  $610,000,000,  making 
a total  indebtedness  of  $6,000,000,000.  That  is  not  very  much 
as  against  an  investment  of  something  like  $100,000,000,000. 
You  can  understand  from  this  the  importance  to  the  farmer 
of  reasonable  interest  charges.  I am  no  financier,  no  expert  on 
financial  matters ; but  I can  point  out  to  you  that  if  the  aver- 
age rate  of  interest  for  farm  loans  would  be  six  per  cent, 
there  would  be  released  for  the  benefit  of  all  a sum  approach- 
ing $200,000,000.  The  day  of  the  reduction  of  interest  charges 
to  farmers  must  come  and  must  come  rapidly  if  farming  is 
to  occupy  the  plane  it  should. 

When  you  loan  money,  gentlemen,  it  will  pay  you  to  study 
very,  very  carefully  the  standing  of  the  various  concerns  that 
come  to  you  for  assistance.  I do  not  mean  local  concerns,  but 
I mean  local  representatives  of  national  concerns.  It  be- 
hooves you  to  study  very  carefully  just  what  is  behind  those 
concerns,  what  their  size  is,  and  what  their  plans  are  for  the 
future. 

Here  is  the  history  of  the  agricultural  implement  business 
in  the  United  States.  The  red  line  shows  the  number  of  es- 
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tablishnients,  and  the  other  line  shows  the  increasing  capitali- 
zation. In  1880  there  were  some  two  thousand  establishments 
manufacturing  agricultural  implements,  while  in  1914  there 
were  only  six  hundred,  and  yet  during  the  same  time  the 
capitalization  was  increased  from  $60,000,000  to  $330,000,000. 
Further,  of  the  six  hundred  establishments  in  1914  a small 
proportion  did  the  bulk  of  the  business.  There  is  a consolida- 
tion and  a strengthening  that  is  going  on,  and  we  should  be 
careful  to  support  only  those  concerns  that  seem  to  be  on  an 
absolutely  sound  basis.  If  they  are  on  a solid  foundation, 
and  if,  in  addition,  they  are  serving  your  farmers  by  providing 
for  them  such  things  as  tractors,  or  farm  light  plants,  or 
water  systems,  anything  of  that  sort  which  is  not  an  extra- 
vagance, not  a luxury,  but  a real  necessity,  then  get  behind 
these  propositions  and  meet  their  demands. 

The  time  is  past  when  Wall  Street  can  tell  you  gentlemen 
out  here  what  is  and  what  is  not  a worthy  enterprise.  There 
is  money  enough  in  your  community  to  build  up  the  industries 
in  your  community.  In  large  part  the  stocks  can  be  absorbed 
in  the  home  of  the  proposition.  You  have  enough  money  here 
in  Minnesota  to  support  the  farmers  and  the  various  enter- 
prises of  your  communities ; and  with  the  pictures  of  condi- 
tions which  I have  tried  to  show  you  here,  we  think  that  the 
path  is  very  clear  for  you. 

I thank  you  for  your  attention. 


President  M.  J.  Dowling:  I regret  very  much  that  we  find 
ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  asking  Mr.  Chapman,  Chair- 
man of  the  County  Organization  Committee,  to  submit  his  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  for  publication,  and  the  same  with  the 
Banking  Educational  Committee,  Mr.  Thomson.  It  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  regret  that  I make  this  request,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  under  the  conditions  we  find  ourselves  in  for 
time.  Both  of  these  organizations  have  been  doing  excellent 
work  and  have  speeded  up  remarkably  well  during  the  past 
year,  and  they  are  under  splendid  management. 

We  will  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. Just  before  it  is  read  I wish  to  announce  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Lyder  that  those  who  do  not  go  with  us  on  the  boat 
tonight  will  find  on  the  train,  between  here  and  the  steel 
plant,  theater  tickets.  The  theater  tickets  will  be  given  out 
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on  the  train,  and  no  place  else  so  far  as  we  know  at  the  present 
time.  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Mr.  Gress. 

Mr.  Cliff  W.  Gress:  ‘‘Resolutions  for  the  Minnesota 

Bankers  Convention,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  July  7th  and  8th, 
1920. 

“Whereas,  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  is  con- 
tinuing the  National  Savings  Movement  to  encourage  wise 
buying,  systematic  saving,  and  investment  in  Government  se- 
curities, and 

“Whereas,  habits  of  personal  thrift  and  participation  in 
Government  financing  are  essential  to  the  foundation  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  prosperity, 

“Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Minnesota 
Bankers  Association,  assembled  in  Duluth,  Minnesota,  July 
7th  and  8th,  pledges  its  hearty  support  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  carrying  on  of  this  important  work,  and 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation extend  their  co-operation  and  assistance  in  promoting 
the  success  of  the  Movement  within  their  respective  commun- 
ities.” 

I move  the  adoption  of  Resolution  Number  1. 

(The  motion  is  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Cliff  W.  Gress:  “At  the  meeting  of  the  Federal 

Legislative  Committee  of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
in  assembly  at  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina,  on  the  26th  day 
of  April,  1920,  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Legislative 
Council,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  and  unanimously 
adopted : 

“Whereas,  Congress  has  made  it  possible,  by  proper  legis- 
lation, for  the  farmers  to  secure  farm  loans  on  the  amortiza- 
tion plan  at  a reasonable  rate  of  interest,  and 

“Whereas,  many  bankers  desire  to  co-operate  to  such  an 
extent  that  these  loans  may  be  secured  through  any  bank  by 
permitting  the  managing  officers  of  the  respective  banks  to 
receive  applications  for  such  loans, 

“Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved : That  this  Association  re- 

quest the  Executive  Board  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  to  grant 
to  the  banks  throughout  the  country  the  privilege  of  receiving 
applications  for  Federal  Farm  loans  from  their  respective  farm- 
er patrons  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  them  to  the  local 
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Farm  Loan  Association  for  final  action  without  compensation 
for  such  work.” 

I move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

(Motion  is  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Cliff  W.  Cress:  ‘'Resolution  Number  3.  Whereas, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  as  now  supervised  and  directed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  are  not  meeting  with  the  proper 
supjXDrt  they  should  from  country  banks,  owing  to  the  method 
employed  in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  that  they  should 
avoid  any  act  of  competition  with  State,  National,  or  Bank- 
ing Companies  doing  a banking  business ; and  that  they  should 
return  to  what  was  first  intended  they  should  be,  banks  of  is- 
sue, discount,  and  reserve, 

“Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  this  Convention  demand 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Act,  be  so  amended  as  to  pro- 
hibit Federal  Reserve  Banks  from  using  any  methods  that 
will  be  in  competition  with  banks  doing  a general  banking 
business.” 

I move  its  adoption. 

(Motion  is  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Cliff  W.  Gres.s  : “Resolution  Number  4.  Mr. 

Hegardt  is  opposed  and  is  not  in  favor  of  this  part  of  the 
resolution : 

“Resolved,  that  we  deplore  and  protest  most  vigorously 
against  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  enforce 
universal  par  clearance  of  checks,  and  this  Association  does 
hereby  request  Congress  to  so  amend  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  that  member  banks  may  not  be  forced  to  bear  so  great  a 
burden,  and  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  be  required  to 
pay  to  member  banks  a reasonable  interest  on  daily  balances, 
and  render  services  to  member  banks  rather  than  accumulate 
large  profits. 

“Resolved,  that  this  Association  does  hereby  recommend  the 
enactment  of  a law  similar  to  the  law  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  with  reference  to  ex- 
change charges  by  banks,  and  also  such  other  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  charter  rights  of  the  state 
banks  of  Minnesota; 

“Resolved,  that  we  commend  the  action  of  the  National 
and  State  Bankers’  Protective  Association  and  urge  all  bank- 
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ers  to  assist  in  this  movement  by  becoming  members  of  the 
Association  and  aiding  it  in  a material  as  well  as  in  a passive 
way. 

‘‘Whereas,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  raising  of 
the  rate  of  discount  does  not  materially  reduce  speculation  but 
does  penalize  legitimate  business  and  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ; therefore,  we  urge  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  that  the  rate  of  bank  discount  be  at 
all  times  determined  by  the  business  needs  and  the  productive 
industries  of  the  country,  and  that  the  rule  in  extending  credit 
should  be  to  refuse  all  loans  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be 
used  for  speculation. 

“Resolved,  that  this  Association  recommend  the  enactment 
of  a State  Guarantee  of  Deposits  Law  optional  with  banks, 
similar  to  the  law  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Kansas.” 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee  I move  the  adoption  of  Resolu- 
tion Number  4. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Chapman  : I move  that  this  resolution  be  sub- 

mitted to  a Committee  of  Three  for  investigation  to  report 
at  next  year’s  meeting. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Gross:  Second  the  motion,  and  in  support  of 

that  I would  say  that  this  Convention  has  had  absolutely  no 
opportunity  to  consider  this  proposition,  especially  the  Guar- 
antee of  Deposits  Law.  We  have  had  absolutely  no  notice  un- 
til this  morning  that  a question  of  that  kind  was  to  be  brought 
before  this  Convention,  and  therefore  I must  heartily  second 
the  motion  that  the  gentleman  has  just  made. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Does  the  gentleman  mean  all 
the  resolution  as  read? 

Mr.  C.  A.  Chapman  : I think  there  are  some  meritorious 
things  in  that  resolution,  but  they  are  so  buried  and  wrapped 
up  in  the  entire  resolution  that  we  have  not  time  to  separate 
them  at  this  late  hour,  therefore  I think  it  should  be  investi- 
gated by  a special  committee. 

Mr.  William  E.  Lee:  The  resolutions  the  way  they  were 
read’,  while  they  are  in  Resolution  Number  4,  cover  a great 
many  different  subjects  that  are  very  easily  divisible,  and  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  not  to  ditch  the  whole  thing  simply 
because  it  contains  a reference  to  the  guarantee  of  bank  de- 
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posits.  Why  not  pass  those  resolutions  to  which  there  are  no 
serious  objections?  I should  like  to  have  a division  of  the 
last  question. 

VOICES:  Question!  question! 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Gentlemen,  a division  of  the 

question  is  always  in  order. 

Senator  S.  A.  Rask  : I might  say  I think  the  stenographer 
made  an  error  in  calling  all  those  resolutions,  “Number  4.”  They 
were  on  a sheet  of  paper,  and  the  paper  itself  was  numbered  4 
and  not  the  resolution.  As  a matter  of  fact,  that  guarantee  of 
deposits  is  a separate  proposition.  I second  the  motion  for  a 
division  of  the  question. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  The  best  way  to  make  a divi- 
sion would  be  to  take  each  one  of  these  resolutions  separately 
Read  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Cliff  W.  Gress:  “Resolved,  that  we  deplore  and 

protest  most  vigorously  against  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  enforce  universal  par  clearance  of  checks,  and 
this  Association  does  hereby  request  Congress  to  so  amend 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  that  member  banks  may  not  be  forced 
to  bear  so  great  a burden,  and  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
be  required  to  pay  to  member  banks  a reasonable  interest  on 
daily  balances  and  render  services  to  member  banks  rather  than 
accumulate  large  profits.” 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  The  question  then  will  be  upon 
this  part  of  this  resolution.  Are  there  any  amendments  or  any 
questions? 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ingwerson  : The  resolution  as  read  appeals  to 

me  as  reasonably  fair,  but  I do  not  believe  in  that  provision 
which  provides  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  reserve  bal- 
ances. If  we  commence  to  pay  interest  on  reserve  balances, 
we  are  doing  what  was  an  objection  to  the  system  that  pre- 
vailed before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  marshalling  the  reserves  of  the  country.  Just  as  soon  as 
you  pay  interest  on  reserves,  you  are  getting  away  from  the 
theory  on  which  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  based,  and  you 
make  it  an  investment  proposition.  That  was  largely  the  dif- 
ficulty with  which  the  reserves  of  this  country  were  afflicted 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  I 
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should  very  much  dislike  to  see  this  Convention  go  on  record 
in  favor  of  a proposition  that  has  been  universally  condemned, 
I think,  by  financial  experts  the  world  over. 

I should  therefore  move  that  the  resolution  be  amended 
by  striking  therefrom  that  portion  of  it  that  relates  to  interest 
on  reserve  balances. 

(The  motion  is  seconded.) 

President  M.  J.  Dowling  : The  question  is  upon  the  amend- 
ment. Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  Those  in  favor  of 
this  amendment,  striking  out  this  reference  to  the  interest  on 
daily  balances,  vote  aye,  contrary  no.  The  Chair  is  in  doubt. 
Those  in  favor  stand  and  be  counted  by  the  Secretary.  Those 
opposed  to  the  amendment  stand  and  be  counted. 

A Memler  : Is  this  voted  on  by  representatives  of  banks 

that  are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank? 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  No,  any  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Secretary  G.  H.  Richard.s  : (After  counting).  The  mo- 

tion is  lost. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling  : The  motion  is  lost.  The  ques- 
tion upon  the  resolution  without  amendment.  Those  in  favor 
vote  aye,  contrary  no.  Some  strong  “noes”  back  there,  the 
Chair  is  in  doubt.  Let  us  try  it  again.  Those  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  without  amendment  vote  aye,  contrary  no.  The 
ayes  have  it. 

Secretary  G.  H.  Richards  : You  are  wrong. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling  : The  Secretary  says  I am  wrong. 
Those  in  favor  of  adopting  this  resolution  without  amend- 
ment, as  stated,  will  please  stand  and  be  counted  by  the  Sec- 
retary. You  are  now  voting  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion as  read  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee, 
without  amendment,  and  it  is  in  favor  of  paying  interest  on 
daily  balances.  Are  you  all  up?  Do  not  sit  down  until  you 
are  counted. 

A Member  : May  I say  this  in  connection  with  the  pay- 

ment of  interest  on  daily  balances.  As  I understand  it,  this 
only  refers  to  the  amount  of  reserve  you  are  required  to  have 
on  deposit  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Absolutely,  yes. 
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A AIember:  And  any  sums  over  that  amount  you  do  not 

receive  interest  on  ? 

President  M.  J.  Dowi.ing:  Yes.  Those  opposed  to  the 

adoption  of  this  resolution  stand  and  be  counted. 

Secretary  G.  H.  Richards  : The  motion  is  carried. 

President  M.  J.  Dowi.ing:  The  motion  is  carried.  ITie 

next  resolution. 

Mr.  Cliff  W.  Gress  : “Resolved,  that  this  Association  does 
hereby  recommend  the  enactment  of  a law  similar  to  the  law 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  with 
reference  to  exchange  charges  by  banks,  and  also  such  other 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  charter  rights 
of  the  state  banks  of  Alinnesota.” 

President  AI.  J.  Dowling:  Are  you  ready  for  the  adop- 

tion of  this  resolution? 

Air.  J.  H.  Ingwerson  : Air.  President,  as  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned I am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  law  of  South 
Dakota  to  vote  intelligently  upon  that  resolution,  and  I think 
the  great  majority  of  the  bankers  are  similiarly  situated.  I 
move  that  this  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table. 

(Motion  is  seconded.) 

President  M.  J.  Dowling  : Those  in  favor  of  laying  this 

resolution  upon  the  table  will  vote  aye,  contrary  no.  The  ayes 
have  it.  Now,  the  next  resolution. 

Mr.  Cliff  W.  Gress  : “Resolved,  that  we  commend  the 

action  of  the  National  and  State  Bankers’  Protective  Asso- 
ciation and  urge  all  bankers  to  assist  in  this  movement  by  be- 
coming members  of  the  Association  and  aiding  it  in  a material 
as  well  as  in  a passive  way.”  I move  its  adoption. 

President  Al.  J.  Dowling:  Those  in  favor  manifest  by 

saying  aye,  contrary  no.  The  ayes  have  it. 

Air.  Cliff  W.  Gress:  “Whereas,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  raising  of  the  rate  of  discount  does  not  materially  re- 
duce speculation  but  does  penalize  legitimate  business  and  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production;  therefore,  we  urge  as  the  per- 
manent policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  that  the  rate 
of  bank  discount  be  at  all  times  determined  by  the  business 
needs  and  the  productive  industries  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  rule  in  extending  credit  should  be  to  refuse  all  loans  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  speculation.” 
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A Member  : What  does  it  mean  ? 

Mr.  Cliff  W.  Cress:  Not  to  be  loaning  money  for  specu- 
lative purposes. 

A Member:  This  is  simply  putting  on  record  an  opinion 

that  all  bankers  have,  is  that  what  it  means? 

Mr.  Cliff  W.  Cress  : I think  it  does. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion ? Those  in  favor  vote  aye,  contrary  no.  The  ayes  have  it. 

Mr.  Cliff  W.  Cress:  Now  I am  about  to  read  the  reso- 
lution covering  the  Cuarantee  of  Deposits  Law.  The  Commit- 
tee was  satisfied  that  a guarantee  law  would  be  passed  during 
the  coming  session  of  the  legislature  and  that  we  might  as 
well  go  on  record  in  this  matter  and  give  every  member  of  the 
Association  a chance  to  have  his  say  in  the  matter,  and  that 
we  might  have  something  to  say  as  to  what  the  guarantee 
law  is  to  be.  We  are  very  sure  that  such  a law  will  be  passed 
next  winter. 

“Resolved,  that  this  Association  recommend  the  enactment 
of  a State  Cuarantee  of  Deposits  Law  optional  with  banks, 
similar  to  the  law  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Kansas.” 

Mr.  J.  A.  Latta  : I wish  to  take  a few  minutes  of  the 

time  of  this  Convention.  I have  lived  in  Minnesota  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  I have  been  in  constant  contact  with  the  bank- 
ers of  this  state.  I do  not  know  of  any  state  in  the  Union 
where  the  bankers  are  more  sane,  reliable,  sensible,  or  patriotic 
than  they  are  in  Minnesota,  nor  any  that  are  less  carried  away 
by  the  socialistic  nostrums  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  President,  all  I have  to  say  is  this,  that  I do  not  be- 
lieve for  one  minute  that  the  majority  of  the  bankers  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  who  belong  to  this  Association  are  in  favor 
of  the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits.  I do  not  believe  they  are 
a lot  of  cowards  and  are  going  on  record  that  they  are  in  favor 
of  the  guarantee  simply  because  they  are  afraid  it  is  coming 
anyway  and  that  they  can  curry  a little  favor  in  this  way.  I 
do  not  believe  the  majority  of  the  Committee  deep  down  in 
their  hearts  wish  the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits,  and  I do  not 
believe  the  majority  of  the  members  of  this  Association  wish 
the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits.  I assume  this  may  come  up, 
it  probably  will  come  up. 
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This  Association,  if  1 am  not  mistaken,  years  ago  went  on 
record  against  the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits.  What  has  hap- 
])ened  since  to  change  the  opinion  of  certain  men  of  this  Asso- 
ciation? That  is  what  I should  like  to  know.  Are  we  weaker, 
are  our  banks  poorer?  Are  our  bankers  less  competent  than 
they  were  before?  1 say,  “No.”  There  is  not  a state  in  the 
United  States  where  we  have  a sounder  lot  of  bankers,  and 
where  there  have  been  a smaller  number  of  failures.  I am 
a national  banker,  and  our  banks  are  not  interested,  in  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  troubled  with  a law  of  that  kind,  but 
I have  too  much  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  financial 
status  of  Minnesota  to  sit  quiet  and  see  a resolution  of  that 
kind  go  through  this  Association.  I do  not  think  it  would 
help  our  status  before  the  legislature  if  we  put  ourselves  on 
record  as  favoring  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Mattson:  I move  that  the  resolution  as  read 

be  laid  on  the  table. 

A Member  ; I second  the  motion. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Mr.  Nelson,  will  you  take  the 

Chair  for  a moment  ? I should  certainly  have  said  nothing  and 
abided  by  the  wishes  of  a majority  of  this  body,  if  a majority 
were  here,  had  not  the  matter  been  made  so  strong  that  we 
were  a bunch  of  cowards,  or  that  we  were  slippery  (not  that 
word  but  meaning  the  same  thing)  in  trying  to  get  by  some- 
thing. Gentlemen,  I have  been  your  president  the  past  year; 
I have  been  in  touch  with  the  legislature  for  two  or  three  years, 
yes,  even  ten  years.  I am  unqualifiedly  personally  opposed  to 
the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits,  so  far  as  my  bank,  or  the 
banks  I am  interested  in,  are  concerned.  I believe  thoroughly 
that  a large  body  of  bankers  of  this  state  who  have  bank 
charters  are  in  favor  of  having  a guarantee  of  bank  deposits. 
They  have  a right  to  be  heard  and  to  be  considered,  and  there 
is  no  man  on  this  floor,  no  matter  how  good  a man  he  is,  that 
should  state  that  these  men  are  cowards  and  otherwise  im- 
pugn their  motives  without  my  taking  the  floor  in  their  de- 
fense. 

If  we'have  a guarantee  of  bank  deposits,  Mr.  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  this  state,  the  bank  that  I preside  over  will  not  go 
into  the  system  if  we  have  the  option.  I am  afraid  that  if  we 
do  not  let  the  legislature  know,  and  the  people  of  this  state 
know,  that  we  are  willing  to  give  those  who  wish  it  the  privi- 
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lege,  we  shall  get  a deposit  guarantee  law  that  will  affect  every 
state  bank ; and  it  is  not  fair  for  a national  banker  to  interpose 
any  opposition.  If  I were  a national  banker  sitting  in  this 
body,  I should  refrain  from  voting  on  this  subject  and  let 
the  state  bankers  settle  it  among  themselves.  That  is  the  only 
fair  proposition,  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  a compulsory 
law  on  the  statute  books  of  this  state. 

When  you  appointed  me  as  your  committee  to  talk  with 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  during 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  I pledged  that  body  that  if 
they  would  provide  certain  laws  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  bankers  and  the  stockholders  in  the  banks  that  the  state 
bankers  of  this  state  would  have  no  objection  to  such  banks 
as  desired  it  to  come  under  a guarantee  of  deposits  law  and 
protect  their  depositors  if  they  thought  it  would  mean  protec- 
tion. The  last  legislature  passed  more  and  better  banking 
laws  than  any  other  legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  ever 
did  before,  and  I think  they  did  it  because  of  that  fair  attitude. 
I do  not  wish  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  holding  out  to  them 
a bait  which  they  took  and  then  pull  the  string  on  it  when  it 
comes  to  the  other  part  of  it. 

The  two  houses  of  our  legislature  have  appointed  a joint 
committee,  to  save  the  time  between  the  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  investigate  this  proposition,  and  that  committee 
promised  both  houses  of  the  legislature  that  they  would  re- 
port back  a bill  for  the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits.  Now, 
what  kind  of  bill  will  it  be : one  to  force  you  and  me  into  it 
or  one  to  give  an  option,  to  let  those  who  wish  it  go  into  it 
and  let  the  others  stay  out?  The  committee  is  absolutely 
pledged  to  bring  in  some  kind  of  measure. 

They  recently  sent  out  a questionnaire.  I answered  that 
question.  I said  never  would  I go  into  a guarantee  of  de- 
posit compact  if  I could  keep  from  going  in,  but  to  those 
bankers  that  wish  it  I claim  they  have  a right  at  least  to  be 
heard  and  fairly  considered,  and  that  the  national  bankers  of 
this  state  should  not  vote  on  that  proposition  when  it  comes 
to  a question  *of  the  state  banker’s  deciding  whether  he  wants 
an  optional  or  a compulsory  law. 

I do  not  wish  to  cast  any  aspersions  upon  the  motives  of 
any  man  here.  I have  tried  to  be  fair  in  performing  the  duties 
of  the  position  to  which  you  elected  me  a year  ago.  I do  not 
believe  in  any  gag  rule.  A square  deal  and  an  equal  chance  are 
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all  that  anybody  has  a right  to  expect  from  the  government  or 
from  the  presiding  officer,  and  therefore,  gentlemen,  simply 
as  a matter  of  justice  I ask  you,  regardless  of  how  the  question 
shall  be  settled,  the  national  bankers  of  the  state  that  will  not 
be  hit  by  such  a law,  to  simply  refrain  from  voting  on  this 
question  and  let  the  state  bankers  settle  it.  Those  state  bank- 
ers that  belong  to  the  Association,  and  are  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  are  equally  interested  with  the  state 
bankers  in  that  proposition  and  should  have  their  voices  heard. 
Therefore  the  word  of  Mr.  Gross,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
North  American  State  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  be  heard  as  that  of  a man  who  is  at  the  head  of  a 
ten  thousand  dollar  bank  in  northwestern  Minnesota.  They  are 
all  equally  interested. 

After  investigating  the  Kansas  plan,  I brought  myself  into 
the  position  of  saying  to  the  joint  committee  of  the  legisla- 
ture: “Gentlemen,  I am  not,  as  you  know,  in  favor  of  a law 
for  the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits.  If  we  have  a law,  make 
it  optional;  that  will  help  me  because  I will  not  have  to  join.’' 

We  do  not  wish  a law  to  compel  us  to  go  in.  We  wish 
it  out  of  politics,  and  we  wish  it  so  it  will  not  be  used  by 
certain  leaders  of  the. radical  interests  of  this  state  to  scare 
the  people  into  believing  that  the  banks  are  wrong.  Let  us 
give  them  a law  that  will  guarantee  their  deposits,  for  the 
banks  that  wish  it,  and  it  will  result  as  it  has  in  Kansas.  They 
have  had  the  law  a good  many  years,  and  no  man  that  comes 
into  Kansas  looks  to  see  whether  the  bank  is  guaranteed  or 
not.  It  is  out  of  mind,  it  is  out  of  discussion,  and  nobody 
is  using  it ; and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  it  the  finest  way  out  of 
it.  Less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  state  banks  of  Kansas  are 
operating  under  that  law. 

If  you  do  not  give  to  the  people  the  things  which  are  legiti- 
mate and  which  they  demand,  if  we  show  lack  of  leadership 
and  lack  of  poise,  that  leadership  is  likely  to  pass  to  those  whom 
we  do  not  want  to  see  in  control  in  this  state. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Gross:  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I happen 
to  be  the  gentlemen  that  Mr.  Dowling  referred  to  as  being  the 
president  of  a state  bank  and  at  the  same  time  a member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  I disagree  with  Mr.  Dowling 
when  he  takes  the  position  that  national  bankers  should  not 
vote  upon  this  question.  A moment  ago  the  question  came 
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up  as  to  whether  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  should  or  should 
not  pay  interest  on  daily  balances.  Then  the  question  was 
asked  if  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  members  alone  were  going 
to  vote  on  that,  and  the  Chair  ruled  that  all  members  of  the 
Association  could  vote  on  it. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  I beg  pardon,  Mr.  Gross.  I 

would  not  question  your  statement,  but  if  anybody  asked  for 
a division  of  that  kind,  I did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Gross:  The  question  was  asked,  as  I under- 

stand it. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  It  was  misunderstood  by  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Gross  : The  decision  of  the  Chair  was  that  every 
member  of  the  Association  had  a right  to  vote  upon  that  ques- 
tion. Now  the  situation  is  similar  in  this  case  on  the  guar- 
antee of  deposits  law.  If  that  law  is  going  to  be  adopted  it 
is  going  to  give  the  privilege  to  any  bank,  whether  state  or 
national,  to  join  that  system.  That  is  what  that  law  is  going 
to  be.  I hold  that  the  state  banks  have  a vote  upon  the  other 
question  because  they  undoubtedly  are  eager  to  see  the  laws 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  made  in  such  a way  that  they 
can,  if  they  wish,  join  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Conse- 
quently they  are  interested,  and  in  the  same  way  the  national 
banks  of  Minnesota'  are  interested  in  this  question,  and  they 
have  a perfect  right  to  vote  on  it. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling  : The  Chair  ruled  that  they  have 
that  right  if  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Gross  : I have  to  take  a train  at  one-thirty,  and 
I must  be  brief.  The  argument  was  made  that  the  proposition 
to  recommend  the  enactment  of  a guarantee  law  in  this  Con- 
vention is  a matter  of  political  expediency,  that  the  law  is 
coming  and  it  will  place  us  in  a better  position  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it  if  we  pass  this  resolution. 

My  friends,  let  me  tell  you  this.  I am  not  a politician  like 
Mike  Dowling,  but  I have  been  mixed  up  in  it  for  twenty  years. 
I have  been  down  at  the  state  capitol  every  year  ou  banking 
legislation;  I know  what  the  public  mind  is  down  there.  If 
we  pass  that  resolution  this  afternoon,  every  legislator  in  the 
State  Capitol  will  say  that  the  bankers  say  it  is  a good  thing. 
If  they  are  saying  it  is  a good  thing,  then  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  the  law  cannot  be  passed.  We  are  compelling 
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them  to  pass  it.  As  to  whether  it  is  optional  or  not,  they  will 
settle  that  down  there.  If  we  say  it  is  a good  thing,  they  will 
say  it  is  a good  thing,  whether  optional  or  not  optional. 

What  have  we  done  in  years  past  on  that  law  ? We  have 
had  our  Executive  Council,  we  went  down  ourselves  to  the 
State  Capitol  and  worked  for  whatever  laws  we  got.  Mr. 
Dowling  speaks  about  the  fine  legislation  we  got.  Why  did  we 
get  it?  it  was  through  the  work  of  the  members  of  this 
Association,  who  went  down  and  looked  after  the  matter. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  if  the  members  would  go  to  the 
next  legislature  and  such  a confounded  bill  is  offered,  they 
could  see  that  much  of  its  nastiness  was  taken  out.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  this  matter  should  be  brought  up  in 
this  Convention.  Why,  if  we  pass  this  resolution,  Townley 
up  there  will  say:  '‘Why  did  not  the  Minnesota  Bankers  As- 
sociation meet  thirty  days  ago  and  help  me  nominate  Ship- 
sted  ?” 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Committee  had  that  in  mind. 
I know  they  did  not ; I know  they  are  as  good  men  as  there 
are  in  the  Association.  But,  gentlemen,  as  I said  a few 
moments  ago,  this  thing  has  come  up  so  suddenly  that  we 
have  not  had  time  for  proper  consideration,  and  1 doubt 
whether  the  Committee  had  proper  time.  It  is  a serious  mat- 
ter, and  no  serious  matter  ought  to  be  put  through  without 
proper  consideration.  Therefore  I hope,  when  the  time  comes, 
that  you  will  vote  against  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  I 
shall  have  to  leave,  and  I should  like  the  privilege  of  having 
my  vote  recorded  as  “no.” 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Certainly.  Before  Mr.  Gross 
goes  I wish  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  time  since  I was  twenty- 
one  that  it  has  ever  been  itimated  that  I was  trying  to  help 
out  such  an  organization  as  he  has  described. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Gross:  You  are  all  right,  Mike. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Mr.  Swenson  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Swenson  : I shall  not  take  much  time.  I just 

came  in,  but  I take  it  you  have  up  a resolution  endorsing  the 
guarantee  of  bank  deposits. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Optional,  I should  like  to  state 
again. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Swenson  : An  optional  state  guarantee  of  de- 

posits law.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Gross’  statements  here  about 
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g-etting-  votes  for  Townley,  I am  of  the  opinion  personally  that 
Townley  wishes  a convention  like  this  to  take  action  that  is 
against  the  bill.  It  is  not  the  banks  that  wish  the  guarantee 
of  bank  deposits,  but  let  us.  give  something  to  the  public  that 
the  public  demand.  The  public  wish  to  be  guaranteed  against 
the  loss  of  any  money  that  they  place  in  the  banks.  This  is 
not  necessary  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  banker,  but  the  pub- 
lic are  demanding  it,  and  the  banks  are  ready  to  give  what 
the  public  demand.  The  measure  that  evidently  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  next  legislature  will  be  an  optional  guarantee 
law.  If  a banker  has  the  option  to  join  or  not,  why  should  he 
oppose  a measure  like  this? 

I know  very  well,  I have  seen  bankers,  state  bankers  as  well 
as  national  bankers,  appear  before  committees  of  the  legisla- 
ture, some  in  favor  and  some  against  it.  Most  of  the  national 
bankers  are  against  the  guarantee  of  state  bank  deposits.  They 
may  have  every  reason  for  that,  but  I do  not  think  they  have 
very  much  ground  of  opposing  it.  You  find  some  of  the  older 
state  bankers  who  oppose  it  for  good  reasons,  I presume,  and 
yet  we  differ  on  all  questions  that  are  presented  for  discussion, 
not  only  in  gatherings  of  this  kind  but  in  legislative  halls.  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  will  be  as  much  opposition  to  this 
measure  in  the  next  legislature  of  Minnesota  as  there  is  in 
this  hall  to-day. 

The  times  has  come  when  the  State  of  Minnesota  must  sit 
up  and  take  notice  and  give  to  the  people  of  the  state  what 
they  are  asking  for.  I do  not  belong  to  the  Townley  party, 
I have  no  interest  in  it,  but  if  we  take  action  as  was  explained 
by  Mr.  Gross,  we  are  making  votes  every  day  for  Townley’s 
followers. 

(Cries  of  “No,”  “No.”) 

That  is  my  impression.  The  committee  that  has  to  report 
to  the  next  legislature,  I believe,  would  like  to  get  an  expres- 
sion from  this  convention  as  to  how  the  state  bankers  stand 
on  the  question  of  guaranteeing  bank  deposits  in  state  banks. 
I did  not  expect  to  speak  on  this,  and  I should  not,  I am  not 
prepared.  I know  that  you  have  a national  banker  here  who 
is  on  the  committee  of  the  state  legislature,  who  has  made  this 
guarantee  of  bank  deposits  a study,  and  I hope  before  you 
vote  on  this,  he  will  express  his  views  on  the  guarantee  of  de- 
posits to  this  Convention.  I have  reference  to  Senator  Rask, 
from  Blooming  Prairie. 
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Senator  S.  A.  Rask  : I am  not  going  to  take  a lot  of  time 
in  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  question.  Personally 
I have  been  in  favor  of  a state  guarantee  for  the  last  twelve 
or  fourteen  years,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
to-day.  When  the  Committee  met,  as  the  Chairman  has  said, 
we  considered  the  matter,  and  as  we  were  convinced  that  a 
measure  of  that  kind  would  be  brought  up  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature,  we  thought  it  was  the  right  thing  for  this 
convention  to  express  itself,  and  for  the  members  to  decide 
whether  they  would  vote  for  or  against  it. 

I am  not  going  to  argue  for  it  to-day.  I think  my  friend 
Mr.  Gross  said  this  was  a new  proposition ; I do  not  think 
that  is  so.  Eight  or  ten  states  have  had  a bank  guarantee  law 
for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years ; so  it  is  not  a new  thing.  At 
the  last  session  Mr.  Welch  introduced  a bill  in  the  house,  a 
copy  of  the  North  Dakota  law.  The  bill  passed  the  house 
by  a large  majority  and  then  went  to  the  senate.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a bill  introduced  in  the  senate  which  was  a 
copy  of  the  Kansas  law  with  one  or  two  minor  changes.  The 
two  bills  went  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  of  which  I hap- 
pened to  be  a member.  We  discussed  the  proposition,  and  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  the  bankers  on  that  committee  did  not 
like  to  report  out  either  one  of  those  bills.  Mr.  Magnus 
Johnson  tried  very  strenuously  to  have  Mr.  Welch’s  bill  brought 
out.  He  appeared  before  our  committee  several  times,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  present  speaker  happened  to  be  on  that  com- 
mittee, and  inasmuch  as  he  had  introduced  a bank  guarantee 
bill,  the  committee  felt  it  was  only  senatorial  courtesy  to  give 
him  some  recognition. 

Consequently  Mr.  Johnson  was  told,  after  some  discussion, 
we  would  take  up  the  matter  between  the  two  sessions,  that 
we  would  have  a committee  appointed  to  look  up  the  matter 
and  go  over  the  bank  guarantee  situation,  to  try  to  find  out 
what  the  bankers  of  Minnesota  would  want  and  then,  when 
the  facts  were  known,  that  they  would  report  to  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  what  their  findings  were. 

I am  very  frank  to  say  that  I am  the  guilty  party  that 
introduced  the  resolution. ' I did  that  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  what  you  men  think  about  it.  Although  I am  a na- 
tional bankfer,  I believe  in  the  proposition ; but  I am  not  in 
favor  of  a compulsory  guarantee  law.  That  is  the  reason 
we  took  it  up  and  put  it  in  the  resolutions.  I feel  it  is  only 
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fair  that  we  should  have  an  expression  from  the  bankers  of 
Minnesota  while  you  are  here  in  session.  The  only  way  we 
can  have  an  expression  is  to  vote  upon  it  in  a fairminded 
way  and  see  whether  you  wish  it  or  do  not  wish  it. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Macgregor  : All  those  who  have  discussed  this 
question  have  taken  a somewhat  general  attitude  in  their  ar- 
guments. None  of  them  have  come  out  flat-footed  as  being 
in  favor  of  a guarantee  of  bank  deposits  except  the  last 
speaker,  and  he  qualified  it.  The  President  of  the  Association, 
when  he  took  the  floor,  argued  for  a proposition;  he  said 
he  personally  was  not  in  favor  of  it.  It  seems  they  wish  this 
Coiw^ention  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  a bill  which  the  mem- 
bers do  not  wish  to  see  enacted. 

I appeal  to  the  patriotic  bankers  of  this  state  and  of  this 
Association  to  vote  on  this  question  as  they  believe.  If  we  do 
not  believe  in  the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits,  do  not  let  us 
recommend  that  such  a bill  be  passed.  If  we  do  not  believe 
in  it,  let  us  fight  legitimately  and  honestly  against  it. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Mattson  ; Mr.  President,  I wish  to  ask  this 
Convention  if  the  Legislative  Committee  is  going  to  be  in 
doubt  of  the  sentiment  of  the  bankers  of  this  state  after  hav- 
ing taken  a referendum  from  every  banker  in  the  state? 
This  Convention,  splendid  as  it  is  in  attendance,  I daresay 
does  not  represent  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  banks  of  this 
state,  and  I believe  this  referendum  vote  will  be  a very  much 
more  effective  evidence  of  the  sentiment  than  the  expression 
here.  I do  not  believe  in  passing  resolutions  because  of  ex- 
pediency. I regret  that  I have  in  a way  had  it  intimated,  I, 
who  have  had  the  highest  honor  in  this  Association,  that  when 
a question  of  the  policy  of  this  Association  is  up  for  action, 
that  I have  not  the  right  to  vote  upon  such  a question  of 
policy. 

I also  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  are  consuming  a great 
deal  of  time,  and  courtesy  to  these  Duluth  bankers  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Therefore,  although  I have  trans- 
gressed in  making  these  few  remarks, — I should  like  to  talk 
at  greater  length  but  do  not  think  it  proper  at  this  time, — I 
wish  to  ask  the  Chair  whether  a motion  to  lay  this  on  the  table 
is  debatable?  I ask  if  it  is  not  time  to  call  for  the  question. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  If  the  gentlemen  makes  that 

motion  to  lay  this  on  the  table,  it  is  not  debatable.  All  debate 
ceases  until  the  question  is  settled. 
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Mr.  E.  L.  Mattson:  Did  I not  make  that  motion? 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Of  laying  it  on  the  table? 

Mr.  E.  L.  Mattson:  Yes,  that  was  a motion  made  long 

ago. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  This  is  the  second  time  that 
tlie  Chairman  has  misunderstood  a statement. 

(Cries  of  “Question,”  “Question.”) 

Mr.  C.  L.  Swenson:  If  this  is  to  be  put  to  a vote,  I 

would  request  that  all  the  state  bankers  who  are  in  favor  of 
this  guarantee  of  de[x>sits  vote  against  laying  it  on  the  table. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Just  a moment,  let  us  get 

through  this  thing  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Lee:  I wish  to  make  a point,  I do  not  think 

there  is  any  question  before  the  house  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 
There  was  a motion  made  tO'  the  effect — 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  To  lay  the  whole  thing  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Lee:  Yes,  the  question  came  up  to  divide  the 
question,  and  there  has  been  business  done  between;  con- 
sequently there  must  be  another  motion  made. 

A Member  : I move  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

(The  motion  is  seconded.) 

Mr.  W.  E.  Lee:  I have  not  very  much  to  say.  Perhaps 

I should  not  have  taken  up  the  time  if  I had  not  been  inter- 
rupted. It  is  not  a question  of  the  people  very  much.  I do 
not  think  there  is  any  demand  among  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  for  this  bank  guarantee  law;  I have  not  heard 
or  seen  anything  of  it.  It  is  usually  up  where  you  find  a 
state  bank  in  competition  with  a national  bank.  It  is  purely 
a bankers’  question.  I am  unfortunate  enough  to  be  the  presi- 
dent of  two  small  national  banks  that  are  in  competition  with 
state  banks.  Both  of  those  national  banks,  outside  of  myself, 
are  opposed  to  this  guarantee  of  bank  deposits.  I have  two 
other  state  banks  in  competition  with  national  banks,  and 
those  two  state  banks,  every  man  connected  with  them,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  in  favor  of  this  law  guaranteeing  bank  deposits. 
Then  I am  interested  in  two  state  banks  which  have  no  com- 
petition, and  they  do  not  care  whether  they  have  it  or  not. 
I think  it  is  simply  a question  of  bankers.  You  find  a state 
banker  who  is  in  competition  with  a national  bank  and  he 
wishes  this  law ; his  competitor  does  not  wish  it. 
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President  M.  J.  Dowling:  That  is  not  always  true,  allow 
me  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Lee  : That  is  true ; the  Chairman  is  an  excep- 
tion to  most  rules.  That  is  the  way  I figure  it  out. 

(Cries  of  “Question,”  “Question.”) 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Is  the  question, — I understand 
that  the  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table  is  not  the  question  be- 
fore us,  but  it  is  as  to  whether  we  shall  adopt  this  resolution 
or  not. 

A Member  : There  was  a motion  offered  laying  this  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits  upon 
the  table,  and  it  has  been  properly  seconded. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Mr.  Mattson,  you  made  it  at 

the  time  that  the  gentleman  held  the  floor.  Do  you  renew  it? 

Mr.  E.  L.  Mattson:  No,  I had  the  floor,  and  I concluded 
my  remarks,  and  Mr.  Macgregor  seconded  the  motion. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling  : The  question  is  upon  laying* 

this  resolution  upon  the  table.  Those  in  favor  vote  aye;  con- 
trary, no.  The  ayes  have  it. 

Mr.  Cliff  W.  Cress:  “Whereas,  believing  that  branch 

banking  does  not  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  local  community, 
and  would  be  a backward  step  in  the  financial  system  of  our 
country.  Therefore,  we  are  opposed  to  all  legislation,  whether 
national  or  state,  permitting  branch  banking  in  any  form.” 

I move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

(The  motion  is  seconded.) 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  Those  in  favor  manifest  by 

voting  aye,  contrary  no.  The  ayes  have  it. 

Mr.  Cliff  W.  Cress:  “We  heartily  endorse  the  project 

known  as  the  Creat  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Tide  Water  Under- 
taking.” 

I move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

(The  motion  is  seconded  and  upon  being  put  to  a vote  is 
carried.) 

Mr.  Cliff  W.  Cress  : “The  Minnesota  Bankers  Associa- 
tion has  greatly  enjoyed  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Duluth,  and  we  thank  them  for  their  most  successful 
effort  to  make  our  meeting  here  both  enjoyable  and  success- 
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fill ; every  member  of  the  Association  will  carry  away  pleasant 
recollections  of  our  altogether  too  short  sojourn  in  the  Zenith 
C'ity  of  the  unsalted  sea.” 

I move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  All  those  in  favor  stand.  It 

is  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Cliff  W.  Cress  : These  resolutions  are  signed,  Cliff 
W.  Cress,  Samuel  A.  Rask,  Jas.  J.  Ponsford,  W.  C.  Hegardt, 
Wm.  E.  Lee,  H.  Baldwin,  and  John  S.  Tolverson. 

President  M.  J.  Dowling:  This  Convention  having  adopt- 
ed the  resolutions  in  detail,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass  them 
as  a whole,  and  I declare  them  passed,  those  that  have  been 
voted  upon  favorably. 

Centlemen,  the  train  going  to  the  steel  plant  will  leave 
on  train  schedule  at  two  o’clock,  but  we  must  rapidly  elect 
some  officers  here  because  I am  afraid  that  there  might  be 
some  difficulty  in  the  present  presiding  officer’s  trying  to  hold 
the  lines  any  longer  over  this  unruly  bunch.  The  question 
before  the  house  now,  or  order  of  business,  would  be  the 
election  of  a President. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lyder:  I should  like  to  nominate  Mr.  Otto 

M.  Nelson,  the  present  Vice-President,  to  be  President  of 
this  Association,  and  I ask  that  the  ballot  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  cast  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Association  for  Mr.  Nelson. 

(The  motion  is  seconded  and  the  ballot  is  cast  by  the  Sec- 
retary. ) 

President  M.  J.  Dowling  : I take  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  you  Otto  Nelson:  he  “ought-to”  be  more  than  he 
is,  but  he  is  as  good  as  he  can  be.  Centlemen,  your  President, 
]\Ir.  Nelson. 

President  Otto  M.  Nelson  : Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 

men of  the  Convention.  Now  that  I am  no  longer  under  his 
jurisdiction,  I presume  I can  talk  as  long  as  I please.  I wish 
to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness  and  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me.  I realize  that  being  the  President 
of  the  Minnesota  Bankers  Association  is  no  mean  distinction. 
Minnesota,  as  you  know,  is  a state  of  almost  limitless  re- 
sources, with  its  bountiful  soil,  its  wooded  hills,  its  crystal 
lakes,  and  its  winding  streams,  those  resources  are  almost 
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limitless.  But  it  is  not  the  tangible  thing  that  has  made  it 
great;  it  is  the  more  intangible  thing,  the  boundless  energy 
and  the  intelligent  achievement  of  its  citizens  that  have  made 
this  great  development  possible. 

We  presented  Mr.  Dowling  with  a small  hammer;  from 
what  I have  seen  it  should  have  been  an  ax  or  one  of  Harry 
Richards’  shotguns.  But  I wish  to  say  a word  about  my 
association  with  Mr.  Dowling.  I have  had  a wonderful  time. 
It  has  been  a delightful  thing  to  work  with  Mr.  Dowling  for 
a year;  it  has  really  been  an  inspiration.  Much  has  been  said 
by  the  speakers  about  the  work  to  do.  I shall  answer  in  this 
little  story. 

A boy  came  home  from  college  and  said:  “Father,  what 

can  I do  to  help  you  on  the  farm?  I want  to  go  to  work.” 
“Fine,  my  son,  that  is  very  good.”  “What  can  I do?”  “I 
tell  you,  my  boy,  sell  your  wrist  watch  and  buy  an  alarm 
clock.”  I think  that  answers  the  whole  situation. 

The  next  business  is  the  election  of  a Vice-President. 

Mr.  Ernest  F.  Smith  : Mr.  President,  I should  like  to 

nominate  Mr.  J.  J.  Ponsford,  of  Watertown,  Minnesota,  as 
Vice-President. 

(The  nominations  were  closed  and  the  motion  made,  sec- 
onded and  carried  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
Association  for  Mr.  Ponsford.) 

Mr.  J.  J.  Ponsford  : I assure  you  that  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  on  me  by  elevating  me  to  the  Vice-President  of 
this  Association  is  heartily  appreciated,  and  I thank  you  very 
much. 

President  Otto  M.  Nelson  : The  next  order  of  business 
is  the  election  of  a Treasurer. 

Mr.  Jas.  M.  Hanson  : I have  in  mind  a candidate  for 

this  position  from  our  section  of  the  state,  Mr.  C.  L.  Hansen, 
of  Thief  River  Falls,  and  I nominate  him  for  Treasurer. 

(The  nomination  is  seconded  and  motion  made,  seconded 
and  carried,  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Mr.  Hansen.) 

Secretary  G.  H.  Richards  : Mr.  President,  it  is  up  to  this 
Convention  to  elect  members  of  the  Council  from  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fifth  districts.  In  each  of  these  districts, 
except  the  fifth,  there  has  been  an  election  subject  to  the 
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approval  of  this  Association.  In  the  first  district  Mr.  D.  D. 
Devine  of  Albert  Lea  has  been  elected ; in  the  second  district 
Mr.  W.  A.  Streater  of  Mankato;  in  the  third  district  Mr.  A. 
M.  Schaefer  of  Jordan. 

In  order  to  expedite  matters  I move  you  that  this  body 
ratify  the  election  of  those  gentlemen  in  these  several  dis- 
tricts. 

(The  motion  is  seconded  and  carried.) 

Secretary  G.  H.  Richards:  Nomination  is  in  order  for  a 
representative  from  the  fifth  district  on  the  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration. There  is  no  group  organization  there,  and  no 
election  has  taken  place. 

President  Otto  M.  Nelson:  The  next  order  of  business 

will  be  the  nomination  of  a member  of  the  Council  from  the 
fifth  district.  Any  nominations? 

Secretary  G.  H.  Richards:  If  I may  be  permitted,  I 

should  like  to  nominate  Mr.  W.  F.  McLane,  of  the  Hennepin 
County  Savings  Bank. 

(The  nomination  is  seconded  and  is  put  to  a vote  and 
carried.) 

President  Otto  M.  Nelson:  That  completes  the  election 
of  officers. 

(A  motion  to  adjourn  having  been  made,  seconded  and 
carried,  the  Convention  was  adjourned.) 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  County 
Organization 

This  committee  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  and  its  work. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  held  at  the 
office  of  the  Association  Secretary  early  in  the  year,  a very 
thorough  canvass  was  made  of  the  conditions,  social,  political 
and  economic,  as  well  as  physical,  which  are  today  operating 
to  deplete  the  rural  population,  and  to  build  cities  at  the  cost 
of  the  countryside. 

The  Agricultural  Committee  found  itself  handicapped  in 
reaching  the  root  of  the  matter,  not  having  means  of  contact 
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at  more  than  one  point  with  the  bankers  of  Minnesota,  and 
that  only  at  the  annual  conventions.  Further,  it  was  realized 
that  the  bankers  at  their  annual  sessions  are  limited  as  to 
time,  and  can  consider  only  a set  program  of  entertainment 
and  instruction.  It  is  not  possible  at  such  annual  meetings  to 
take  up  the  minutiae  of  their  professional  field,  even  though 
the  need  were  fully  realized  in  some  portion  of  that  field. 

The  facts  frankly  are,  that  the  banking  fraternity  needs 
an  enlarged  contact  with  the  farming  fraternity  for  the  good 
of  both.  Both  are  essentially  conservative  and  constructive. 
Both  profit  from  progressive  and  creative  effort.  They  have 
grown  up  side  by  side,  each  contributing  to  the  development  of 
the  other.  In  fact  they  are  inter-related  for  thousands  are 
stockholders  in  banks ; many  bankers  in  Minlnesota  are  also 
operative  farmers  with  agricultural  aims  and  enthusiasm. 

Notwithstanding  this  community  of  interest,  tradition  and 
even  temperament,  sinister  influences  seek  to  alienate  them, 
and  to  put  them  at  cross  purposes  with  one  another.  It  is 
significant  that  such  influences  seek  to  profit  by  the  estrange- 
ment, but  that  self-evident  fact  operates  in  no  way  apparently 
to  check  the  movement  nor  to  overcome  the  wilful  and  hurtful 
misrepresentations.  If  they  succeed  and  the  socialistic  dogma 
as  to  bankers  becomes  prevalent  among  the  farmers  of  Min- 
nesota, it  will  be  because  bankers  do  not  seize  the  means  at 
hand  of  a new  approachment.  In  a word,  as  all  forces  seem 
now  directed  in  the  mass,  through  organization  the  bankers 
must  employ  the  same  means. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  committee  that  the  proper  unit 
is  the  County  Bankers  Association,  to  be  organized  in  each 
county  in  the  state  where  there  are  five  or  more  bankers.  Such 
associations  if  well  officered  and  programmed  would  eventu- 
ally supplant  the  district  associations,  because  more  flexible, 
more  intimate  and  personal,  and  less  formal  and  conventional. 
The  difficulty  with  the  district  meetings  is  that  they  are  actu- 
ally duplications  on  a small  scale  of  the  annual  state  meet- 
ings, and  subject  to  the  same  limitations. 

What,  you  would  ask,  would  be  the  working  field  of  the 
county  association? 

First  let  us  consider  the  situation  from  its  negative  aspect, 
that  of  defense  against  the  enemies  of  banking,  as  well  as 
the  fool  friends  of  banking. 
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The  absorbed  and  self  abnegating  devotion  of  the  banks 
during  the  war  was  so  complete  and  so  compelling  that  even 
the  critics  lent  their  praise.  All  other  interests  were  offered 
their  “incentive”  except  the  banks : other  interests  made  money 
out  of  the  war:  the  banks  instead  were  required  to  absorb 
a great  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  government  fiscal  plan. 
Notwithstanding  all  of  this,  the  banks  are  today  being  brought 
under  an  increasingly  onerous  and  costly  load  of  regulation 
and  taxation.  No  other  interests  in  the  nation  are  taxed  as 
high,  and  certainly  none  so  paternalized  as  the  banks.  A more 
persistent,  compact  and  intelligent  reaction  is  needed  from 
bankers  as  a group  to  the  increasing  governmental  interfer- 
ence with  the  proper  discretionary  functions  of  the  bankers. 
It  can  best  be  secured  through  discussions  initiated  at  County 
bankers  meetings,  and  from  there  carried  into  the  sessions 
and  committees  of  the  state  organization.  We  must  look  to 
ourselves  or  presently  become  a part  of  the  impotent  body  of 
public  servants  marking  time  under  the  incubus  of  “depart- 
ment regulations  and  executive  rulings”. 

But  the  true  function  of  the  County  Bankers  Association 
is  on  the  positive  and  constructive  side.  It  is  a means  of  doing 
many  things  that  need  doing;  of  assisting  in  many  things  al- 
ready on  foot,  which  would  be  much  more  fruitful  because  of 
our  aid  and  participation. 

The  County  association  should  of  course  seek  first  the 
unity  of  purpose,  interests  and  policy  of  the  member  banks. 
Rates  of  interest  paid  and  received,  handling  of  exchanges, 
and  in  general  the  conservation  of  income  and  profits,  the 
limitation  of  operating  costs,  are  proper  subjects.  Bankers 
must  do  business  together.  The  limitation  of  charters  creates 
a virtual  monopoly  of  the  business  and  while  the  public  should 
be  asked  for  a reasonable  profit  on  the  business,  there  is  every 
day  less  reason  for  banks  trying  to  buy  each  others  business 
by  bidding  up  deposit  interest  rates,  or  employing  the  old  and 
discredited  destructive  expedients  of  competition.  A true 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  fraternity  should  rule  in  banking,  as 
it  seems  now  to  be  ruling  in  each  other  group.  This  part  of 
the  county  program  is  essential  and  basic.  Its  accomplishment 
has  no  limitation  except  the  willingness  to  bring  it  about. 
When  bankers  do  not  agree  and  understand  each  other,  it  is 
because  they  don’t  want  to.  But  even  this  professional  side 
is  not  by  any  means  the  scope  of  the  county  organization ; in 
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fact  is  only  the  getting  ready  for  a larger  and  more  appealing 
program, — that  of  public  service. 

Mass  plays  are  the  order  of  this  age.  Those  who  accom- 
plish things,  do  it  through  gathering  about  them  those  of 
similar  aims,  whose  united  and  organized  efforts  carry  through 
and  lend  the  necessary  factors  of  plan,  persistence  and  culmi- 
nation. 

See  therefore  in  your  own  county,  the  County  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, the  Farm  Bureau,  the  various  Breeders  Association 
for  the  leading  strains  of  cattle,  horses,  swine  and  other  stock, 
the  COW  testing  associations,  the  Farmers  Clubs,  the  Boys  and 
Girls  Pig  and  Calf  Clubs,  the  Civic  Associations,  and  the  scores 
of  bodies  seeking  by  massed  effort  to  make  your  county  a 
better  place  to  live,  or  a more  profitable  place  to  do  business. 
Yet  the  most  potent  force  of  co-operation,  the  finest  auxiliary 
remains  inert  and  demobilized, — the  County  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Think  how  splendid  the  opportunity  for  community  service 
which  lies  before  a well  organized  county  bankers  association 
of  from  five  to  fifty  bankers,  with  standing  committees  each 
one  assigned  to  some  special  interest  or  service  and  delegated 
to  co-operate  with  the  body  or  organization  having  that  mat- 
ter in  charge.  How  grateful  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  vari- 
ous organizations  laboring  for  certain  social  and  public  at- 
tainments to  receive  a proffer  of  aid  and  counsel  from  a spe- 
cially designated  auxiliary  committee  of  bankers  having  be- 
hind it  the  solid  sentiment  of  the  county  bankers?  Imagine 
the  public  sentiment  which  would  be  the  outgrowth  of  several 
years  of  such  broad  and  public  spirited  participation  by  the 
bankers,  in  their  proper  function  as  bankers,  in  addition  to 
their  ordinary  good  citizenship  participation  as  individuals. 

Such  associations  should  be  carefully  built.  It  is  futile 
to  call  a meeting  of  the  county  bankers,  perfunctorily  elect  as 
president,  aged  men,  or  men  who  have  finished  their  dreams, 
and  after  consuming  some  entertainment,  go  home  and  lay 
your  still-born  county  organization  away  to  be  referred  to  as 
“dormant”  when  it  is  really  dead.  The  offices  should  not  be 
conferred  either,  as  honorary  titles  on  those  whom  you  de- 
light to  honor.  The  officers  ought  to  be  sinewy  men,  up  on 
their  toes  and  “raring  to  go”.  They  should  realize  the  op- 
portunity and  use  it.  A live  county  organization  is  a great  big 
asset  to  the  entire  county  and  ever}^  interest  in  the  county.  A 
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dead  or  dormant  association  is  a drag  and  a hindrance  be- 
cause it  prevents  action.  , 

Your  committee  reports  six  active  associations,  eight  meet- 
ing annually,  twenty-eight  ‘"dormant”  and  forty-five  counties 
not  organized. 

The  six  active  associations  are  doing  some  splendid  work 
and  plan  to  increase  their  functions.  Several  of  the  eight  semi- 
active announce  meetings  for  early  dates  and  the  adoption  of 
a genuine  program. 

The  committee  has  attended  several  district  meetings  to 
present  this  subject,  and  finds  ready  realization  and  response. 
The  need  and  the  opportunity  is  compelling.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  another  year,  Minnesota  may  have  at  least  forty  strong 
working  county  organizations. 

Members  interested  will  do  well  to  reach  the  committee  at 
once  through  the  general  secretaries  office. 

C.  A.  Chapman,  Chairman. 

Timothy  O’Connor 

J.  H.  Bradish 


Report  of  Educational  Committee 

Pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  President  the  Educational 
Committee,  went  over  with  Mr.  Richards,  the  Secretary,  the 
matter  of  the  educational  work  being  done  by  the  Minnesota 
Bankers  Association.  After  a thorough  investigation  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  courses  of  study  offered  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking  were  the  best  courses  avail- 
able for  bank  men  who  were  interested  in  training  themselves 
for  advancement  in  their  profession. 

It  was  felt,  however,  that  there  should  be  means  devised 
by  which  this  matter  would  be  put  definitely  before  all  of  those 
eligible  in  Minnesota,  and  also  for  following  up  those  who 
enroll  in  the  courses  so  as  to  use  every  possible  means  to  get 
them  to  complete  the  courses  when  they  have  once  enrolled. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  your  Committee  that  these  results 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  a State  Chapter 
along  lines  similar  to  the  organizations  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Texas.  A selected  list  of  names  was  made  up 
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and  the  gentlemen  so  selected  were  invited  to  attend  a meet- 
ing in  Minneapolis  on  May  12th,  when  the  whole  situation 
was  presented  to  them,  and  they  were  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  State  Chapter  should  be  organized.  This 
group  proceeded  to  form  a temporary  organization  and  were 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Gardner, 
Assistant  Cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Winona,  as 
President;  Henry  Dahl,  Assistant  Cashier  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Fergus  Falls,  as  Vice  President,  and  George 
H.  Richards,  Minneapolis,  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

It  was  decided  to  provide  for  membership  in  the  State 
Chapter  from  among  officers  or  employees  of  banks  which 
were  members  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers  Association,  these  to 
become  members  upon  enrolling  and  paying  the  annual  dues  of 
$1.00.  This  membership  fee  will  not  only  pay  a portion  of  the 
organization  and  maintenance  expense  of  the  State  Chapter, 
but  will  also  provide  for  sending  the  bulletin  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking  to  every  member.  Members  of  the 
State  Chapter  will  receive  a reduction  of  one-third  from  the 
published  cost  of  such  courses  as  they  enroll  in. 

The  temporary  organization  noted  above  is  to  remain  in 
office  until  the  State  Convention  is  held  in  November  or  De- 
cember of  this  year,  at  which  time  permanent  officers  will  be 
elected.  At  this  Convention  it  is  planned  to  have  delegates 
from  the  membership  of  the  Chapter  present,  when  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  work  of  the  State  Chapter 
and  other  problems  which  may  properly  come  before  such  a 
Convention. 

Since  the  Chapter  was  organized  the  representatives  of  this 
Committee  have  presented  this  matter  at  the  various  group 
meetings  of  the  State  Association  and  the  matter  has  been 
favorably  received  by  each  group.  The  Secretary  has  also 
prepared  a pamphlet,  outlining  the  purposes  of  the  State 
Chapter  and  the  courses  of  study  open  to  members,  which  is 
being  distributed  to  the  banks  which  are  members  of  the  Min- 
nesota Bankers  Association,  and  a large  number  of  students 
are  already  enrolled.  The  courses  now  open  to  students  in- 
clude the  Elementary  Banking  Course,  Standard  Banking 
Course,  and  a course  in  Law.  The  examinations  and  follow- 
up work  will  be  done  by  the  University  of  Minnesota,  thus 
insuring  a high  character  of  instruction  and  University  credit 
for  the  work  accomplished.  It  is  planned  to  have  a member 
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of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  State  Chapter  in  each  con- 
gressional district  who  will  receive  monthly  reports  on  the 
students  in  his  district,  thus  being  able  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  students  in  his  territory.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that 
a larger  number  of  students  will  complete  the  course  than 
ordinarily  do  so  in  a correspondence  course. 

This  work  is  one  which  is  of  great  potential  value  to  the 
bankers  of  Minnesota,  but  it  can  only  succeed  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  officers  of  banks  with  the  members  of  our 
State  Association.  This  co-operation  is  earnestly  desired  by 
the  Banking  Education  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  Macgregor 

A.  V.  Gardner 

J.  C.  Thomson,  Chairman. 


Entertainment 

Socially,  the  1920  Convention  provided  a remarkable  op- 
portunity for  the  members  of  the  Association  and  guests  to 
become  better  acquainted.  Starting  with  the  special  train  on 
the  Northern  Pacific,  which  left  Minneapolis  at  three  o’clock 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  Sixth,  the  party  was  completed 
by  the  Saint  Paul  contingent  thirty  minutes  later,  and  made, 
all  told,  an  aggregation  of  a little  over  three  hundred  people. 
Service  was  commenced  in  the  two  diners  soon  after  five 
o’clock  but  the  effort  of  the  road  to  do  the  thing  exactly  right 
caused  the  only  really  disappointing  feature  of  the  entire  ex- 
cursion from  the  Twin  Cities  to  Chicago  and  return.  The 
excellent  dinner  provided  by  the  Northern  Pacific  was  served 
in  courses,  which  resulted  in  so  much  time  being  consumed  at 
each  sitting  that  it  was  impossible  for  all  to  be  served  before 
arrival  at  Duluth,  as  had  been  planned.  Those  whose  patience 
stood  the  test,  finally  got  their  late  dinner  while  the  train 
was  parked  at  the  station. 

Arranging  to  provide  entertainment  for  a comparatively 
small  number  of  people  is  not  an  especially  difficult  task,  but 
to  properly  prepare  for  and  furnish  real  entertainment  for  the 
number  attending  the  conventions  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers 
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Association  is  a full  size  job.  The  bankers  of  Duluth  have 
shoAvn  their  entire  mastery  of  details  of  this  kind  and  the  dele- 
gates and  guests  are  indebted  to  them  for  their  pleasure. 
Probably  no  city  in  the  United  States  has  a boulevard  system 
which  for  scenic  grandeur  and  beauty  can  compare  with  that 
of  Duluth.  Automobiles  were  provided  to  take  the  party  over 
the  “drive”  in  the  early  evening  on  Wednesday.  A wonder- 
ful opportunity  was  afforded  to  view  the  extent  of  the  harbor, 
the  coal  and  iron  docks,  elevators  and  the  shipping.  After 
making  the  entire  round  from  the  east  to  the  west  end  of  the 
Zenith  City,  the  party  were  taken  to  the  splendid  new  house 
of  the  Country  Club,  where  a buffet  supper  was  served  and 
an  informal  dance  enjoyed  until  everyone  was  tired  but  happy. 

Due  to  a misunderstanding,  the  visit  to  the  Steel  Plant  on 
Thursday  afternoon  had  its  disappointments  for  the  ladies,  in- 
asmuch as  the  management  of  the  plant  did  not  understand 
that  ladies  would  be  present.  Arrangements  were  made  to 
admit,  as  visitors,  several  hundred  “bankers”  and  it  was  as- 
sumed that  “bankers”  meant  men.  On  account  of  the  danger 
of  personal  injury  no  ladies  are  permitted  on  the  premises, 
and  after  the  arrival  of  the  special  train  it  was  learned  that 
this  rule  could  not  be  violated.  A more  or  less  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  largest  single  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  State  was,  however,  obtained  by  both  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  party.  Many  of  the  delegates 
and  guests  expecting  to  take  the  night  trains  for  their  return 
trip  were  provided  with  theater  tickets,  and  thus  enjoyed  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Duluth  bankers  for  their  pleasure  up  to  the 
leaving  time  of  their  trains. 

As  a continuation  of  the  excursion  started  at  the  Twin 
Cities  the  chartered  steamship.  North  American,  left  her  dock 
at  twilight  on  Thursday  evening  with  three  hundred  sixty-two 
bankers  and  their  friends  on  board.  It  was  a remarkable  view 
as  the  boat  swung  into  the  channel  and  passing  under  the  ariel 
bridge  left  the  city  just  as  the  many  lights  were  multiplying  in 
numbers  with  each  minute.  A jolly,  good-natured  and  con- 
genial party  had  started  on  a lake  trip  under  ideal  conditions, 
and  very  soon  were  adjusting  themselves  to  their  own  particular 
ideas  of  the  business  of  having  a good  time.  Just  a little  ahead 
of  schedule  time  arrival  was  made  on  Friday  morning  at  the 
dock  at  Houghton,  Michigan.  Automobiles  were  waiting  to 
take  the  party  over  the  Copper  Range.  They  were  provided’ 
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by  the  Houghton  County  Bankers  Association,  whose  request 
to  extend  this  courtesy  had  been  received  and  accepted.  It 
was  instructive,  as  well  as  enjoyable,  to  be  able  to  see  the 
different  processes  necessary  in  the  production  of  copper. 
The  stamp  mills,  smelters  and  shaft  houses  were  visited,  and 
while  none  of  the  party  went  down  into  the  mines  they  saw 
the  ore  elevated  from  a depth  of  seven  to  eight  thousand  feet. 
They  saw  it  crushed,  and  they  saw  the  pure  copper  melted 
and  run  into  ingots.  After  a half  day  very  enjoyably  spent 
the  boat  again  sailed  on  its  way  to  the  Soo. 

It  was  an  easy  run  from  Houghton  to  the  locks  as  the 
schedule  provided  for  arrival  there  early  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  arrival  was  made  just  a little  too  early  for  the  easy- 
going excursionists,  as  many  of  them  were  not  up  to  watch 
the  lowering  of  the  ship  from  the  Lake  Superior  level  to  that 
of  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  in  the  great  locks  at  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
A stop  of  a couple  of  hours  permitted  members  of  the  party  to 
seek  pleasure  in  their  own  ways,  some  went  over  the  river  to 
Canada,  others  visited  the  city  and  a few  enjoyed  the  novel 
experience  of  “shooting  the  rapids”  in  boats  piloted  by  Indians. 
The  run  down  the  St.  Mary’s  River  disclosed  a panorama  of 
beautiful  views  to  which  interest  was  added  by  the  shipping 
up  and  down  on  this  busy  waterway. 

On  the  way  across  the  head  of  Lake  Huron,  in  the  early 
afternoon  a series  of  races,  which  afforded  no  end  of  fun  for 
the  party,  was  staged  on  the  Promenade  Deck.  An  official 
Bookmaker  in  the  person  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Roth  of  St.  Paul  was 
appointed,  together  with  Mr.  Thorne  of  Minneapolis  and  Mr. 
Hanson  of  St.  Paul  as  Clerks,  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Dowling  as 
Barker.  Pools  were  made  and  tickets  sold  on  each  race  and 
with  a “two-bit”  limit  the  financiers  and  ladies  thought  they 
saw  opportunities  to  obtain  easy  money  by  backing  their  fa- 
vorites. From  the  roof  of  a deck  house  and  by  the  use  of  a 
megaphone  the  official  Barker  undertook  to  maintain  a degree 
of  order  and  not  only  to  “spiel”  for  the  Bookmaker,  but  judge 
the  races,  exploit  the  contestants  and  provide  made-to-order 
rules  for  the  occasion.  The  “events”  consisted  of  a Fat  Man’s 
Race,  won  by  J.  S.  Effertz,  Cashier,  State  Bank  of  Belle  Plaine, 
Minn. 

“Ladies’  Go-As-You-Please  Race”  won  by  Miss  Irene  An- 
derson, Buhl,  Minn. 
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‘'Men’s  Walking  Race”  won  by  Robert  L.  John  of  the  Min- 
nesota Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (The  Barker, 
Judge,  Spieler,  etc.,  still  has  a hunch  that  there  was  something 
“shady”  in  this  contest.) 

“First  Kiddie  Kar  Race”  won  by  Harry  Yaeger  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  against  Walter  Johnson  of  the  First 
National,  Duluth. 

“Second  Kiddie  Kar  Race”  (Mutt  & Jeff)  won  by  Percy 
Hall  of  Des  Moines,  Western  Representative  Mechanics  & 
Metals  National  Bank  of  New  York,  against  Frank  M.  Beach, 
President  First  National  Bank,  Lyle,  Minn.  The  spirit  of 
good  fellowship  evidenced  by  everyone  made  a joyful  two 
hours,  but  there  are  those  of  the  party  who  still  think  that 
the  only  honestly  conducted  part  of  the  whole  thing  was  the 
pools.  Winning  tickets  were  redeemed  without  any  commis- 
sion deductions  although  the  Bookmakers  were  “worn  down 
to  a frazzle.” 

Arrival  at  Mackinac  Island  was  made  at  about  half  past 
four  o’clock,  and  as  the  boat  was  not  scheduled  to  sail  until 
ten  in  the  evening  an  abundance  of  time  was  provided  for 
visiting  many  of  the  points  of  interest  and  the  drive  about  the 
beautiful  island  was  much  enjoyed.  While  at  Mackinac  a tele- 
gram was  received  stating  that  the  Chicago  bankers  asked  the 
privilege  of  entertaining  the  party  at  a luncheon  at  the  South 
Shore  Country  Club,  and  an  automobile  drive  over  the  boule- 
vard system.  The  invitation  was  unanimously  accepted  and 
the  Chicago  bankers  were  so  notified. 

With  a sufficient  ripple  on  the  lake  to  cause  the  blue  water 
to  sparkle  in  the  bright  sunlight  the  ship  sailed  down  Green 
Bay  on  Sunday  morning  and  landed  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis- 
consin, at  ten  o’clock.  A stop  of  two  hours  was  made  which 
enabled  the  passengers  to  go  ashore  and  amuse  themselves 
according  to  their  respective  tastes.  The  cherry  harvest  was 
just  commencing,  and  the  development  of  the  fruit  producing 
industry,  in  which  this  district  excels,  was  a revelation  to  the 
bankers.  Promptly  at  twelve  o’clock  the  boat  sailed  on  the 
last  leg  of  the  journey  toward  Chicago.  In  the  evening  the 
passengers  assembled  in  the  Ladies’  Lounge  for  a meeting  in 
keeping  with  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  enjoyed  the  singing  of 
sacred  songs.  Mr.  E.  A.  Williams  gave  a very  interesting 
talk  upon  historical  facts  which  he  had  gathered  at  Mackinac 
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island,  and  Senator  Sam  A.  Rask  favored  the  audience  with 
several  tenor  solos.  After  a very  restful  night,  the  passen- 
gers were  awakened  in  the  early  morning  by  the  blowing  of 
the  fog  horn  at  the  crib  off  the  harbor  of  Chicago.  Haze  shut 
out  a view  of  the  city,  but  the  ship  had  no  difficulty  in  making 
her  landing  at  the  Municipal  Pier.  At  their  convenience,  the 
passengers  “checked  out”  and  most  of  them  went  to  the  Con- 
gress Hotel  where  at  twelve  o’clock  the  entire  party  was  picked 
up  and  taken  by  automobiles  to  the  South  Shore  Country  Club, 
and  after  being  served  with  a magnificent  luncheon  was  given 
a ride  over  the  boulevard  system,  until  about  five  o’clock  in  the 
evening. 

Promptly  at  eleven-thirty  the  special  train,  consisting  of 
seven  sleepers,  an  observation-buffet  car,  two  diners  and  a 
baggage  car,  left  the  Northwestern  Station  for  the  Twin  Cities. 
Arrival  was  made  on  exact  schedule  time  in  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  and  the  1920  Minnesota  Bankers  Association  ex- 
cursion was  at  an  end. 

An  opportunity  had  been  given  to  every  member  of  the 
Association  to  participate  in  this  excursion  at  a very  modest 
price,  and  the  total  net  cost  to  the  x\ssociation  was  an  average 
of  less  than  one  dollar  per  passenger.  Probably  no  similar 
amount  has  ever  been  expended  by  the  organization  that  was 
of  greater  benefit.  New  acquaintances  and  friendships  were 
made,  better  relations  among  bankers  were  established  and 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  good  fellowship  which  was  so  constantly 
in  evidence  added  to  the  enjoyment  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  universal  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  some  trip  ought  to 
supplement  the  Annual  Assocation  Convention. 
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Membership  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers 
Association 

July,  1920 

Honorary  Members 

Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Minneapolis 
Federal  Farm  Land  Bank,  Saint  Paul 
Superintendent  of  Banks  of  Minnesota 


Deputy  Superintendent 
Bank  Examiners,  State 

Ada — Ada  National  Bank. 

Ada — Farmers  & Merchants  State 
Bank. 

Ada — First  National  Bank. 

Ada — First  State  Bank  of  Ada. 
Adams — Farmers  State  Bank, 
Adams — First  National  Bank. 
Adrian — Adrian  State  Bank. 

Adrian — First  National  Bank. 
Adrian — National  Bank  of  Adrian. 
Afton — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Aitkin — Farmers  National  Bank. 
Aitkin — First  National  Bank. 
Aitkin — National  Bank  of  Aitkin. 
Akeley — State  Bank  of  Akeley. 
Akeley — First  State  Bank. 

Albany — Stearns  County  State 
Bank. 

Alberta — Alberta  State  Bank. 

Albert  Lea — Albert  Lea  State 
Bank. 

Albert  Lea — Citizens  National 
Bank. 

Albert  Lea — First  National  Bank. 
Albert  Lea — Freeborn  County 
State  Bank. 

Albertville  — Albertville  State 
Bank. 

Alden — First  National  Bank. 

Alden — Security  State  Bank  of 
Alden. 

Aldrich — First  State  Bank. 
Alexandria  — Douglas  County 
Bank. 

Alexandria — The  Farmers  Nation- 
al Bank. 

Alexandria — First  National  Bank. 


of  Banks 

and  National,  in  Minnesota 

Alexandria — Park  Region  State 
Bank. 

Almelund — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Almora — Almora  State  -Bank. 

Alpha — Farmers  & Merchants 

State  Bank. 

Alpha — State  Bank  of  Alpha. 

Altura — Altura  State  Bank. 

Alvarado — Farmers  State  Bank. 

x\lvarado — State  Bank  of  Alva- 
rado. 

Amboy — First  National  Bank. 

Amboy — Minnesota  State  Bank. 

Amiret — Amiret  State  Bank. 

Angus — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Angus. 

Annandale — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Annandale — State  Bank  of  An- 
nandale. 

Anoka — Anoka  National  Bank. 

Anoka — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Anoka — State  Bank  of  Anoka. 

Appleton — Appleton  State  Bank. 

Appleton — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Appleton — First  National  Bank. 

Arco — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Argyle — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Argyle — Farmers  and  Merchants 
Bank. 

Argyle — First  National  Bank. 

Arlington — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Arlington — First  State  Bank. 

Armstrong  — Armstrong  State 
Bank. 

Ashby — Farmers  State  Bank. 
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Ashby — First  State  Bank. 
Ashcreek — Ashcreek  State  Bank. 
.>\skov — First  State  Bank. 

Atwater — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Atwater — First  National  Bank. 
Audubon — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Audubon — State  Bank  of  Audu- 
bon. 

Augusta — Augusta  State  Bank. 
Aurora — State  Bank  of  Aurora. 
Austin — Austin  National  Bank. 
Austin — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Austin — First  National  Bank. 
Avoca — First  National  Bank. 
Avon — Avon  State  Bank. 

Backus — Backus  State  Bank. 
Badger — First  State  Bank. 

Badger — Scandinavian  American 
State  Bank. 

Bagley — Clearwater  County  State 
Bank. 

Bagley — First  National  Bank. 
Baker — Baker  State  Bank. 

Balaton — First  National  Bank. 
Balaton — First  State  Bank. 
Barnesville — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Barnesville — The  Farmers  Nation- 
al Bank. 

Barnesville — First  National  Bank. 
Barnum — First  National  Bank. 
Barrett — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Barrett — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Barrett,  Inc. 

Barrows — First  State  Bank. 

Barry — Barry  State  Bank. 

Battle  Lake — First  National  Bank. 
Battle  Lake — First  State  Bank. 
Baudette — First  National  Bank. 
Baudette — Security  State  Bank. 
Beardsley — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Beardsley — First  National  Bank. 
Beaver  Creek  — Beaver  Creek 
State  Bank. 

Beaver  Creek — First  National. 
Bank. 

Becker — State  Bank  of  Becker. 
Bejou — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Bellechester — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Belle  Plaine — First  National  Bank. 
Belle  Plaine — State  Bank  of  Belle 
Plaine. 

Bellingham  — Bellingham  State 
Bank. 


Bellingham — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Beltrami — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Beltrami — First  State  Bank. 
Belview — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Belview — State  Bank  of  Belview. 
Bemidji — Farmers  State  Bank, 
Bemidji — First  National  Bank. 
Bemidji  — Northern  National 
Bank. 

Bemidji — Security  State  Bank. 
Benson — First  National  Bank. 
Benson — Security  State  Bank. 
Benson — Swift  County  Bank. 
Beroun — State  Bank  of  Beroun. 
Bertha — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Bertha — First  National  Bank. 
Bethel — State  Bank  of  Bethel. 

Big  Bend  City — Farmers  State 
Bank. 

Bigelow — State  Bank  of  Bigelow. 
Big  Falls — First  State  Bank. 

Big  Fork — First  State  Bank. 

Big  Lake — Big  Lake  Farmers 
State  Bank. 

Big  Lake — First  National  Bank. 
Bingham  Lake — First  State  Bank. 
Bird  Island — Renville  County 
State  Bank. 

Bird  Island — State  Bank  of  Bird 
Island. 

Biscay — First  State  Bank. 

Biwabik — First  National  Bank. 
Bixby — State  Bank  of  Bixby. 
Black  Duck — Black  Duck  State 
Bank. 

Black  Duck — First  National  Bank. 
Blakeley — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Blooming  Prairie  — Farmers  & 
Merchants  State  Bank. 
Blooming  Prairie — First  National 
Bank. 

Blue  Earth — Blue  Earth  State 
Bank. 

Blue  Earth — Farmers  National 
Bank. 

Blue  Earth — First  National  Bank. 
Bluffton — State  Bank  of  Bluffton. 
Bock — State  Bank  of  Bock. 
Bongards — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Borup — Security  State  Bank. 
Bovey — First  National  Bank. 
Bowlus — Morrison  County  State 
Bank. 

Boyd — Boyd  National  Bank. 
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Boyd — First  State  Bank. 

Braham — Braham  State  Bank. 
Braham — First  National  Bank. 
Brainerd — Brainerd  State  Bank. 
Brainerd — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Brainerd — First  National  Bank. 
Brandon — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Brandon — First  National  Bank. 
Breckenridge — Breckenridge  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Breckenridge — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 
Breckenridge — First  Nat’l  Bank. 
Brewster — Brewster  State  Bank. 
Brewster — First  National  Bank. 
Bricelyn — First  National  Bank. 
Bricelyn — State  Bank  of  Bricelyn. 
Bronson — Bronson  State  Bank. 
Bronson — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Brook  Park — Brook  Park  State 
Bank. 

Brooks — First  State  Bank. 

Brooten — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Brooten — Security  State  Bank. 
Brooten — State  Bank  of  Brooten. 
Browerville  — Browerville  State 
Bank. 

Browerville — First  National  Bank. 
Browns  Valley — Browns  Valley 
State  Bank. 

Browns  Valley — First  National 
Bank. 

Brownsville  — Brownsville  State 
Bank. 

Brownton — Brownton  State  Bank. 
Brownton — First  State  Bank. 
Bruno — State  Bank  of  Bruno. 
Brushvale — Brushvale  State  Bank. 
Buckman — Buckman  State  Bank. 
Buffalo — First  National  Bank. 
Buffalo — Oakley  State  Bank. 
Buffalo — State  Bank  of  Buffalo. 
Buffalo  Lake — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Buffalo  Lake — State  Bank  of  Buf- 
falo Lake. 

Buhl — Buhl  State  Bank. 

Buhl — First  National  Bank. 

Burr — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Burtrum — First  State  Bank. 
Butterfield — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Butterfield — State  Bank  of  But- 
terfield. 

Byron — State  Bank  of  Byron. 


Caledonia — Caledonia  State  Bank. 
Caledonia — First  National  Bank. 
Caledonia — Sprague  State  Bank. 
Callaway — Callaway  State  Bank. 
Callaway — Citizens  State  Bank. 

, Cambridge — First  National  Bank. 
.Cambridge — First  State  Bank. 
Cambridge*— Isanti  County  State 
Bank. 

Campbell — The  First  Nat’l  Bank. 
Campbell — Security  State  Bank. 
Canby — Bank  of  Canby. 

Canby — First  National  Bank. 
Canby — National  Citizens  Bank. 
Cannon  Falls — Citizens  State 

Bank. 

Cannon  Falls — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants National  Bank. 

Cannon  Falls  — Peoples  State 
Bank. 

Canton — First  State  Bank. 

Carlisle — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Carlos — First  State  Bank. 

Carlton — First  National  Bank. 
Carver — First  State  Bank  of  Car- 
ver. 

Cass  Lake — Cass  County  State 
Bank. 

Cass  Lake — First  National  Bank. 
Castle  Rock — First  State  Bank  of 
Castle  Rock,  Inc. 

.Cedar — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Center  City — Chisago  County 

State  Bank. 

Ceylon — First  National  Bank. 
Ceylon — State  Bank  of  Ceylon. 
Champlin — First  State  Bank. 
Chandler — State  Bank  of  Chand- 
ler. 

Chanhassen  — Chanhassen  State 
Bank. 

Chaska — Carver  County  State  Bk. 
Chaska — First  National  Bank. 
Chatfield — First  National  Bank. 
Chatfield — First  State  Bank. 
Chisago  City — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Chisholm — Chisholm  State  Bank. 
Chisholm — First  National  Bank. 
Chisholm — Miners  State  Bank. 
Chokio — Chokio  State  Bank. 
Chokio— -Farmers  State  Bank. 
Clara  City — Citizens  State  Bank 
of  Clara  City. 
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Clara  City — Clara  City  State  Bk. 
Claremont — Farmers  State  Bank, 
Claremont — State  Bank  of  Clare- 
mont. 

Clarissa — Clarissa  State  Bank. 
Clarissa — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Clarkfield — Citizens  State  Bank  of 
Clarkfield,  Inc. 

Clarkfield — Clarkfield  State  Bank. 
Clarks  Grove — State  Bank  of 
Clark  Grove. 

Clearbrook — First  State  Bank. 
Clear  Lake — First  State  Bank. 
Clearwater — Clearwater  State  Bk. 
Clearwater — First  State  Bank. 
Clements — State  Bank  of  Clem- 
ents. 

Cleveland — First  State  Bank. 
Climax — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Climax — State  Bank  of  Climax. 
Clinton — Clinton  State  Bank. 
Clinton — First  National  Bank. 
Clitherall — First  State  Bank. 
Clontarf — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Cloquet — First  National  Bank. 
Cloquet — Northwestern  State  Bk. 
Cobden — State  Bank  of  Cobden. 
Cohasset — Cohasset  State  Bank. 
Cokato — Citizens  State  Bank  of 
Cokato. 

Cokato — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Cokato — State  Bank  of  Cokato. 
Cold  Spring — First  National  Bk. 
Cold  Spring — State  Bank  of  Cold 
Spring. 

Coleraine — First  National  Bank. 
Coleraine — Merchants  & Miners 
State  Bank. 

Cologne — State  Bank  of  Cologne. 
Comfrey — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Comfrey — First  State  Bank. 
Comstock — Comstock  State  Bank. 
Conger — State  Bank  of  Conger. 
Cook — Farmers  & Merchants 

State  Bank. 

Cook — First  State  Bank. 

Correll — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank  of  Correll,  Inc. 
Cosmos — First  State  Bank. 
Cottonwood  — Cottonwood  State 
Bank. 

Cottonwood — First  National  Bank. 


Courtland — Courtland  State  Bank. 
Cromwell — State  Bank  of  Crom- 
well. 

Crookston — Crookston  State  Bk. 
Crookston  — Crookston  Trust 
Company. 

Crookston — First  National  Bank. 
Crookston  — Merchants  National 
Bank. 

Crookston — Polk  County  State  Bk. 
Crookston — Scandia  American  Bk. 
Crosby — First  National  Bank. 
Crosby — First  State  Bank. 

Currie — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Currie — First  State  Bank. 
Cushing— -Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Cushing,  Inc. 

Cuyuna — First  State  Bank. 

Cyrus — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Cyrus — State  Bank  of  Cyrus. 

Dakota — Dakota  State  Bank. 
Dalbo — State  Bank  of  Dalbo. 
Dalton — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Dalton — First  State  Bank. 
Danube — Danube  State  Bank. 
Danvers — Danvers  Farmers  .State 
Bank. 

Danvers — State  Bank  of  Danvers. 
Darfur — State  Bank  of  Darfur. 
Darwin — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Dassell — Bank  of  Dassell. 

Dassell — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Dawson — Bank  of  Dawson. 
Dawson — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank, 

Dawson — First  National  Bank. 
Dayton — The  First  State  Bank. 
Deer  Creek — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Deer  Creek — First  National  Bk. 
Deer  River — First  National  Bk. 
Deerwood — First  National  Bank. 
De  Graff — Peoples  State  Bank. 
De  Graff — State  Bank  of  De  Graff. 
Delano — First  National  Bank. 
Delano — State  Bank  of  Delano. 
Delavan — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Delavan — Security  State  Bank. 
Delft — State  Bank  of  Delft. 

Delhi — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Denham — Farmers  State  Bank. 
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Dennison — State  Bank  of  Denni- 
son. 

Dent — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Detroit — Detroit  State  Bank. 
Detroit — First  National  Bank. 
Detroit — Merchants  National  Bk. 
Detroit — Security  State  Bank. 
Dexter — First  State  Bank. 
Dilworth — Dilworth  State  Bank. 
Dodge  Center — Farmers  National 
Bank. 

Dodge  Center — First  Nat’l  Bank. 
Donaldson — State  Bank  of  Don- 
aldson. 

Donnelly — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Donnelly — State  Bk.  of  Donnelly. 
Doran — State  Bank  of  Doran. 
Dotson — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Dorset — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Douglas — Douglas  State  Bank. 
Dover — First  State  Bank. 

Dovray — State  Bank  of  Dovray. 
Downer — First  State  Bank 
Duluth — American  Exchange  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Duluth — Bank  of  Commerce  & 
Savings,  Inc. 

Duluth — Central  State  Bank. 
Duluth — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Duluth — City  National  Bank. 
Duluth — Duluth  State  Bank. 
Duluth — First  National  Bank. 
Duluth — Home  State  Bank. 
Duluth — A.  R.  MacFarlane  & Co. 
Duluth — Northern  National  Bank. 
Duluth — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Duluth — Riverside  State  Bank. 
Duluth — Western  State  Bank. 
Dumont — First  State  Bank. 
Dundas — Dundas  State  Bank. 
Dundee — State  Bank  of  Dundee. 
Dunnell — First  National  Bank. 

Eagle  Bend — First  National  Bank. 
Eagle  Bend — First  State  Bank. 
Eagle  Lake — State  Bank  of  Eagle 
Lake. 

East  Chain — East  Chain  State  Bk. 
East  Grand  Forks — First  Nation- 
al Bank. 

East  Grand  Forks — First  State 
Bank. 

Easton — Farmers  State  Bank. 


Easton — Easton  State  Bank. 

Echo — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Echo — State  Bank  of  Echo. 

Eden  Valley — Security  State  Bk. 
Eden  Valley — State  Bank  of  Eden 
Valley. 

Edgerton — Security  State  Bank. 
Edgerton — State  Bank  of  Edger- 
ton. 

Eitzen — Eitzen  State  Bank. 

Elbow  Lake — Bank  of  Elbow 
Lake. 

Elbow  Lake — First  National  Bank. 
Eldred — State  Bank  -of  Eldred. 
Elgin — First  State  Bank. 

Elizabeth — Merchants  State  Bk. 
Elko — Elko  State  Bank. 

Elk  River — Bank  of  Elk  River. 
Elk  River — First  National  Bank. 
Elkton — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Ellendale — Ellendale  State  Bank. 
Ellendale — Security  State  Bank. 
Ellsworth — First  National  Bank. 
Ellsworth — Ellsworth  State  Bank. 
Elmore — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Elmore — First  National  Bank. 

Ely — First  National  Bank. 

Ely — First  State  Bank. 

Elysian — Elysian  State  Bank. 
Emmons — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Emmons — First  National  Bank. 
Erdahl — First  State  Bank. 

Erhard — Erhard  State  Bank. 
Erskine — First  National  Bank. 
Erskine — State  Bank  of  Erskin?. 
Essig — State  Bank  of  Essig. 
Euclid — First  State  Bank. 

Evan — State  Bank  of  Evan. 
Evansville — Evansville  State  Bk. 
Evansville — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Eveleth — First  National  Bank. 
Eveleth — Miners  National  Bank. 
Eveleth — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Excelsior — Minnetonka  State  Bk. 
Eyota — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Eyota — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Fairfax — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Fairfax — First  National  Bank. 
Fairfax — State  Bank  of  Fairfax. 
Fairhaven — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Fairmont — Citizens  National  Bk. 
Fairmont — Fairmont  National  Bk. 
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Fairmont — First  National  Bank. 
Fairmont — Martin  County  Nation- 
al Bank. 

Faribault — Citizens  National  Bk. 
Faribault — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Faribault — Faribault  State  Bank. 
Faribault — Security  National  Bk. 
Farmington — First  National  Bank. 
Farmington  — Farmington  State 
Bank. 

Farwell — Farwell  State  Bank. 
Federal  Dam — Federal  Dam  State 
Bank. 

Felton — First  State  Bank. 

Fergus  Falls — American  State  Bk. 
Fergus  Falls — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

Fergus  Falls — Fergus  Falls  Nat’l 
Bank. 

Fergus  Falls — Guaranty  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank. 

Fergus  Falls — First  National  Bk. 
Fergus  Falls — First  State  Bank. 
Fertile — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Fertile — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Fertile — First  State  Bank. 
Finlayson — First  State  Bank. 
Fisher — Bank  of  Fisher. 

Fisher — Red  River  Valley  State 
Bank. 

Flensburg — First  State  Bank. 

Flom — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Floodwood — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Floodwood — First  State  Bank. 
Florence — State  Bank  of  Florence. 
Foley — First  National  Bank. 
Foley — State  Bank  of  Foley. 
Forada — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Forest  Lake — Forest  Lake  State 
Bank. 

Forest  Lake — First  National  Bk. 
Foreston — Foreston  State  Bank. 
Fort  Ripley — Fort  Ripley  State 
Bank. 

Fosston — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Fosston — First  National  Bank. 
Fountain — First  State  Bank. 
Foxhome — State  Bank  of  Fox- 
home. 

Franklin — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Franklin— State  Bank  of  Franklin. 
Frazee — Citizens  State  Bank. 


Frazee — First  National  Bank. 
Freeborn — First  State  Bank. 
Freeburg — Freeburg  State  Bank. 
Freeport — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Freeport — Freeport  State  Bank. 
French  Lake — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Frontenac — Frontenac  State  Bk. 
Frost — State  Bank  of  Frost. 
Fulda — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Fulda — First  National  Bank. 

Garden  City — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Garfield — Garfield  State  Bank. 
Garvin — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Gary — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Gary — First  State  Bank. 

Gatzke — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Gatzke. 

Gaylord — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Gaylord — First  State  Bank. 
Geneva — Geneva  State  Bank. 
Genola — First  State  Bank. 

Gentilly — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Georgetown  — State  Bank  of 
Georgetown. 

Georgeville — Farmers  State  Bank 
of  Georgeville,  Inc. 

Ghent — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Ghent — First  State  Bk.  of  Ghent. 
Gibbon — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Gibbon — State  Bank  of  Gibbon. 
Gilbert — First  National  Bank. 
Gilman — First  State  Bank. 
Glencoe — Bank  of  Glencoe. 
Glencoe — First  National  Bank. 
Glencoe — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Glenville — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Glenville — First  State  Bank. 
Glenwood — First  National  Bank. 
Glenwood — Glenwood  State  Bk. 
Glenwood  — Pope  County  State 
Bank. 

Glyndon — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Glyndon — First  State  Bank. 
Gonvick — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Gonvick — First  National  Bank. 
Goodhue — First  National  Bank. 
Goodhue — Goodhue  State  Bank. 
Goodridge — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Goodridge — Goodridge  State  Bk. 
Good  Thunder — State  Bank  of 
Good  Thunder. 

Gordonsville — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Graceville — Bigstone  County  Bk. 
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Graceville — First  National  Bank. 
Graceville — Graceville  State  Bank. 
Granada — First  National  Bank. 
Granada — Granada  State  Bank. 
Grand  Marais  — Cook  County 

State  Bank. 

Grand  Marais  — Grand  Marais 

State  Bank. 

Grand  Meadow — Exchange  State 
Bank. 

Grand  Meadow — First  National 
Bank. 

Grand  Rapids — First  National 

Bank. 

Grand  Rapids — Security  State  Bk. 
Grandy — State  Bank  of  Grandy. 
Granger — Granger  State  Bank. 
Granite  Falls — First  National  Bk. 
Granite  Falls — Granite  Falls  Bk. 
Granite  Falls — Yellow  Medicine 

County  Bank. 

Grasston — First  State  Bank. 
Greenbush — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

Greenbush — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Greenbush — State  Bank  of  Green- 
bush. 

Green  Isle — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Green  Valley — Farmers  State  Bk, 
Greenwald — State  Bank  of  Green- 
wald. 

Grey  Eagle — Farmers  State  Bank, 
Grey  Eagle — First  National  Bank. 
Grove  City — First  State  Bank. 
Grove  City — Merchants  & Farm- 
ers State  Bank. 

Grygla — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Grygla — State  Bank  of  Grygla. 
Guckeen — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Gully — First  State  Bank. 

Guthrie — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Hadley — State  Bank  of  Hadley. 
Hallock — Citizens  State  Bank, 
Hallock — First  National  Bank. 
Hallock — Kittson  County  State 
Bank. 

Halma — Halma  State  Bank. 
Halstad — State  Bank  of  Halstad. 
Hamburg — State  Bank  of  Ham- 
burg. 

Hamel — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Hammond — Hammond  State  Bk. 


Hampton — State  Bank  of  Hamp- 
ton. 

Hancock — First  National  Bank. 
Hancock — Hancock  Nat’l  Bank. 
Hanley  Falls — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Hanley  Falls — First  State  Bank. 
Hanover — Hanover  State  Bank. 
Hanska — First  National  Bank. 
Hanska — State  Bank  of  Hanska. 
Hardwick — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Hardwick — Security  State  Bank. 
Harmony — First  National  Bank. 
Harmony — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Harris — State  Bank  of  Harris. 
Hartland — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Hartland — State  Bank  of  Hart- 
land. 

Hastings — First  National  Bank. 
Hastings — Hastings  National  Bk. 
Hastings — Merchants  & Farmers 
'Bank. 

Hatfield — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Hawick — Hawick  State  Bank. 
Hawley — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Hawley — First  National  Bank. 
Hawley — State  Bank  of  Hawley. 
Hayfield — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Hayfield — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Hayward — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Hazel — Citizens  State  Bank, 
Hazel  Run — Hazel  Run  State  Bk. 
Hector — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Hector — State  Bank  of  Hector. 
Henderson  — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

Henderson — Sibley  County  Bank. 
Hendricks — Farmers  Natl  Bank. 
Hendricks — First  National  Bank. 
Hendrum — Farmers  State  Bank 
of  Hendrum. 

Hendrum — State  Bank  of  Hen- 
drum. 

Henning — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Henning — First  National  Bank. 
Henriette — First  State  Bank, 
Herman — First  National  Bank. 
Herman — Grant  County  State  Bk. 
Heron  Lake — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Heron  Lake — First  National  Bk.. 
Hewitt — First  State  Bank. 
Hibbing — First  National  Bank. 
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nibbing — Merchants  & Miners 
State  Bank. 

nibbing — Security  State  Bank. 

nill  City — First  State  Bank. 

nillman — Farmers  State  Bank. 

nills — Farmers  State  Bank. 

nills — First  National  Bank. 

Hinckley — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Hinckley — State  Bk.  of  Hinckley. 

Hitterdal — Clay  County  State  Bk. 

Hitterdal — Security  State  Bank. 

Hoffman — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Hoffman — State  Bank  of  Hoff- 
man. 

Hokah — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Hokah — Hokah  State  Bank. 

Holdingford — Farmers  State  Bk. 

Holland — Holland  State  Bank. 

Holloway — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank  of  Holloway,  Inc. 

Holmes  City — Holmes  City  State 
Bank. 

Holt — Flolt  State  Bank. 

Hope — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Hopkins — State  Bank  of  Hopkins. 

Houston — Houston  State  Bank. 

Houston — Security  State  Bank. 

Howard  Lake — American  State 
Bank  of  Howard  Lake,  Inc. 

Howard  Lake — Bank  of  Howard 
Lake. 

Hugo — First  State  Bank. 

Humboldt — The  First  State  Bank 
of  Humboldt. 

Huntley — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Huntley. 

Hutchinson — Citizens  Bank. 

Hutchinson  — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank,  Inc.' 

Hutchinson — Farmers  National 

Bank. 

Hutchinson  — Hutchinson  State 
Bank. 

Ihlen — Ihlen  State  Bank. 

International  Falls — First  Na- 

tional Bank. 

International  Falls — International 
State  Bank. 

Iona — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Iona — First  National  Bank. 

I ronton — First  National  Bank. 

I ronton — First  State  Bank. 


Isanti — First  National  Bank. 
Isanti — First  State  Bank. 

Isle — Security  State  Bank. 

Isle — State  Bank  of  Isle. 

Ivanhoe — First  National  Bank. 
Ivanhoe — Farmers  & Merchants 
National  Bank. 

Jackson — Brown  National  Bank. 
Jackson — First  National  Bank. 
Jackson — Jackson  National  Bank. 
Janesville — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Janesville — Janesville  State  Bank. 
Jasper — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Jasper — First  National  Bank. 
Jeffers — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Jeffers — State  Bank  of  Jeffers. 
Jenkins — ^Jenkins  State  Bank. 
Johnson — Johnson  State  Bank. 
Jordan — First  National  Bank. 
Jordan — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Judson — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Kanaranzi — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Kandiyohi — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Karlstad — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Karlstad — State  Bank  of  Karlstad. 
Kasota — First  State  Bank. 

Kasson — National  Bank  of  Dodge 
County. 

Kasson — National  Farmers  Bank 
of  Kasson. 

Keewatin — First  National  Bank. 
Keewatin — Keewatin  State  Bank. 
Kelliher — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Kelliher — First  State  Bank. 
Kellogg — Kellogg  State  Bank. 
Kennedy — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Kennedy — State  Bank  of  Ken- 
nedy. 

Kenneth — Kenneth  State  Bank. 
Kent — Kent  State  Bank. 

Kenyon — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Kenyon — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Kenyon — Kenyon  State  Bank. 
Kerkhoven — First  National  Bank. 
Kerkhoven — Security  State  Bank. 
Kerkhoven — State  Bank  of  Kerk- 
hoven. 

Kerrick — Kerrick  State  Bank. 
Kiester — First  National  Bank. 
Kilkenny — First  National  Bank. 
Kimball — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Kimball — State  Bank  of  Kimball. 
Kinbrae — Kinbrae  State  Bank. 
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Kingston — Kingston  State  Bank. 

Kinney — Kinney  State  Bank. 

La  Crescent — La  Crescent  State 
Bank. 

Lafayette — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Lafayette — State  Bank  of  Lafay- 
ette. 

Lake  Benton — Farmers  State  Bk. 

Lake  Benton — First  National  Bk. 

Lake  Benton — National  Citizens 
Bank. 

Lake  City — Citizens  Bank. 

Lake  City — Lake  City  Bank  of 
Minnesota. 

Lake  City — Security  State  Bank. 

Lake  Crystal — American  National 
Bank. 

Lake  Crystal — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

Lake  Crystal — First  National  Bk. 

Lake  Elmo — State  Bank  of  Lake 
Elmo. 

Lakefield — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Lakefield — First  National  Bank. 

Lakefield — Jackson  County  State 
Bank. 

Lake  Henry — Lake  Flenry  State 
Bank. 

Lake  Park — Becker  County  State 
Bank. 

Lake  Park — First  National  Bank. 

Lakeville — First  National  Bank. 

Lake  Wilson — First  National  Bk. 

Lake  Wilson — State  Bank  of  Lake 
Wilson. 

Lamberton — First  National  Bank. 

Lamberton — State  Bank  of  Lam- 
berton. 

Lancaster — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Lancaster — First  National  Bank. 

Lanesboro — First  National  Bank. 

Lanesboro — Scanlan  - Habberstad 
State  Bank. 

Lansing — Lansing  State  Bank. 

Laporte — First  State  Bank. 

La  Salle — State  Bank  of  La  Salle. 

Lastrup — Lastrup  State  Bank. 

Lawndale — Lawndale  State  Bank. 

Lengby — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Leonard — First  State  Bank. 

Le  Roy — First  National  Bank. 

Le  Roy — First  State  Bank. 


Lester  Prairie  — Farmers  State 
Bank. 

Lester  Prairie — State  Bank  of 
Lester  Prairie. 

Le  Sueur — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Le  Sueur — First  National  Bank. 

Le  Sueur  Center — First  National 
Bank. 

Le  Sueur  Center — First  State  Bk. 

Lewiston — First  State  Bank. 

Lewiston — Security  State  Bank. 

Lewisville — Merchants  State  Bk. 

Lincoln — Lincoln  State  Bank. 

Lindstrom — First  State  Bank. 

Lindstrom — Security  State  Bank. 

Lismore — Lismore  Farmers  State 
Bank. 

Lismore — State  Bank  of  Lismore. 

Litchfield — Bank  of  Litchfield. 

Litchfield — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Litchfield — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Litchfield — First  National  Bank. 

Little  Falls — American  National 
Bank. 

Little  Falls — Commercial  State 
Bank. 

Little  Falls — First  National  Bank. 

Little  Falls — Merchants  State  Bk. 

Little  Fork — First  State  Bank. 

Little  Sauk — Little  Sauk  State 
Bank. 

London — London  State  Bank. 

Long  Lake — State  Bank  of  Long 
Lake. 

Long  Prairie — Bank  of  Long 
Prairie. 

Long  Prairie — First  National  Bk. 

Long  Prairie — Peoples  National 
Bank. 

Long  Siding — Long  Siding  State 
Bank. 

Lonsdale — The  State  Bank  of 
Lonsdale. 

Loretto — State  Bank  of  Loretto. 

Louisburg — Louisburg  State  Bank. 

Lowry — Lowry  State  Bank. 

Lucan — Lucan  State  Bank. 

Luverne — Farmers  National  Bk. 

Luverne — First  National  Bank. 

Luverne — National  Bank  of  Lu- 
verne. 

Luverne — Rock  County  Bank. 
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Lyle — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Lyle — First  National  Bank. 

Lynd — Lynd  State  Bank. 

Lyndale — Lyndale  State  Bank. 

Mabel — First  National  Bank. 
Mabel — First  State  Bank. 

Madelia — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Madelia,  Inc. 

Madelia — First  National  Bank. 
Madelia — State  Bank  of  Madelia. 
Madison — First  National  Bank. 
Madison — Lac  qui  Parle  County 
Bank. 

Madison — Madison  State  Bank. 
Madison  Lake — Peoples  State  Bk. 
Magnolia — Magnolia  State  Bank. 
Mahnomen — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Mahnomen — Security  State  Bank. 
Mahtowa — State  Bank  of  Mah- 
towa. 

Manchester  — Manchester  State 
Bank. 

Manganese — Manganese  State  Bk. 
Mankato — American  State  Bank. 
Mankato — First  National  Bank. 
Mankato — Mankato  Loan  & Trust 
Co. 

Mankato — Mankato  Savings  Bk. 
Mankato — Mankato  State  Bank. 
Mankato — National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mankato — National  Citizens  Bk. 
Mantorville — First  State  Bank. 
Maple  Lake — Maple  Lake  State 
Bank. 

Maple  Lake — Security  State  Bank. 
Maple  Plain — State  Bank  of 
Maple  Plain. 

Mapleton — First  National  Bank. 
Mapleton — Mapleton  State  Bank. 
Marble — First  National  Bank. 
Marietta — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Marietta — Marietta  State  Bank. 
Marine  on  St.  Croix — Security 
State  Bank. 

Markville — Markville  State  Bank. 
Marshall — First  National  Bank. 
Marshall — Lyon  County  National 
Bank. 

Marshall — Marshall  State  Bank. 
Matawan — Citizens  State  Bank. 


Mavie — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Mavie. 

Mayer — State  Bank  of  Mayer. 
Maynard — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank,  Inc. 

Maynard — Home  State  Bank. 
Maynard — Maynard  State  Bank. 
Mazeppa — Bank  of  Mazeppa. 
McGrath — McGrath  State  Bank. 
McGregor — McGregor  State  Bank. 
McIntosh — Citizens  State  Bank. 
McIntosh — First  National  Bank. 
Meadowlands  — Meadowlands  St. 
Bank. 

Medford — First  State  Bank. 

Melby — Melby  State  Bank. 

Melrose — Meier  Grove  Farmers 
State  Bank. 

Melrose — The  Borgerding  State 
Bank. 

Melrose — Security  State  Bank. 
Menahga — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Menahga — State  Bank  of  Menah- 
ga. 

Mendota — Mendota  State  Bank. 
Mentor — First  State  Bank. 
Meriden — First  State  Bank. 
Middle  River — Security  State  Bk. 
Middle  River — State  Bank  of  Mid- 
dle River. 

Milaca — First  National  Bank. 
Milaca — Milaca  State  Bank. 

Milan — Peoples  State  Bank. 

Milan — State  Bank  of  Milan. 
Millerville — Millerville  State  Bk. 
Millville — Millville  State  Bank. 
Milroy — State  Bank  of  Milroy. 
Miltona — Miltona  State  Bank. 
Minneapolis — American  State  Bk. 
Minneapolis  — Bankers’  National 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — Bond  & Goodwin. 
Minneapolis — Calhoun  State  Bk. 
Minneapolis — Camden  Park  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — Central  State  Bank. 
Minneapolis — Chicago-Lake  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Minneapolis  — Continental  State 
Bank. 
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Minneapolis — R.  P.  Dameron,  538 
Security  Bldg. 

Minneapolis — Drake  Ballard  Com- 
pany. 

Minneapolis — East  Hennepin  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — William  W.  East- 
man Co. 

Minneapolis — Exchange  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis  — Farmers  & Me- 
chanics Savings  Bank. 

Minneapolis — Fidelity  State  Bank. 

Minneapolis — First  National  Bank. 

Minneapolis — First  National  Bank 
of  W.  Minneapolis,  Hopkins 
P.  O. 

Minneapolis — 4th  Avenue  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — Gateway  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis — Gold-Stabeck  Loan 
& Credit  Co. 

Minneapolis — Grandin  Investment 
Co. 

Minneapolis — Harriet  State  Bank. 

Minneapolis — Hennepin  Co.  Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Minneapolis — Industrial  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis — Lake  Street  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — Lane-Piper  & Jaff- 
ray,  Inc. 

Minneapolis  — Lee-Higginson  & 
Co. 

Minneapolis — Liberty  State  Bank. 

Minneapolis  — Lincoln  National 
Bank. 

Minneapolis  — Lincoln  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank. 

Minneapolis — Market  State  Bank. 

Minneapolis — Mercantile  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis — Merchants  & Manu- 
facturers State  Bank. 

Minneapolis  — Metropolitan  Natl 
Bank. 

Minneapolis  — Midland  National 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — Mill  City  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis — Millers  & Traders 
State  Bank. 

Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Nation- 
al Bank. 

Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Trust 

Co. 


Minneapolis  — Minnehaha  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — Minnesota  Loan  & 
Trust  Co. 

Minneapolis — The  National  City 
Company. 

Minneapolis — Nokomis  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis — The  North  Ameri- 
can Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis — North  Commercial 
State  Bank. 

Minneapolis — Northeast  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis — Northern  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis — North  Side  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — North  Western  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Minneapolis — Republic  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis — St.  Anthony  Falls 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — Sheldon  Bros. 

Minneapolis — John  F.  Sinclair  & 
Co. 

Minneapolis — South  Side  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — State  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. 

Minneapolis — State  Deposit  Bank. 

Minneapolis — State  Institution  for 
Savings. 

Minneapolis — Stevens  & Co. 

Minneapolis — S.  W.  Straus  & Co. 

Minneapolis  — Twenty-Sixth  St. 
State  Bank. 

Minneapolis — Union  State  Bank. 

Minneapolis  — Union  Investment 
Co. 

Minneapolis  — University  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — Wells  & Dickey  Co. 

Minneapolis — Western  State  Bk. 

Minneiska — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Minneota — Farmers  & Merchants 
National  Bank. 

Minneota — First  National  Banl^. 

Minnesota  Lake — Farmers  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Minnesota  Lake — First  National 
Bank. 

Mizpah — State  Bank  of  Mizpah. 

Monterey — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Monterey — Peoples  State  Bank. 

Montevideo  — Chippewa  County 
State  Bank. 
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Montevideo — Eliason  State  Bank. 

Montevideo — First  National  Bank. 

Montevideo  — Montevideo  State 
Bank. 

Montgomery — Citizens  State  Bk. 

Montgomery — First  National  Bk. 

Monticello — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Monticello — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Monticello — State  Bank  of  Monti- 
cello. 

Montrose — State  Bank  of  Mont- 
rose. 

Moorhead — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Moorhead — First  National  Bank. 

Moorhead — First  State  Bank. 

Moorhead  — Moorhead  National 
Bank. 

Mora — First  National  Bank. 

Mora — State  Bank  of  Mora. 

Morgan — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Morgan — State  Bank  of  Morgan. 

Morris — Citizens  Bank. 

Morris — Morris  National  Bank. 

Morris — Stevens  County  State  Bk. 

Morristown — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Morristown  — Morristown  State 
Bank. 

Morton — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Morton,  Inc. 

Morton — State  Bank  of  Morton. 

Motley — First  National  Bank. 

Motley — Peoples  State  Bank. 

Motordale — First  National  Bank. 

Motordale — State  Bank  of  Motor- 
dale. 

Mound — State  Bank  of  Mound. 

Mountain  Iron — Mountain  Iron 
First  State  Bank. 

Mountain  Lake — Farmers  State 
Bank. 

Mountain  Lake — First  National 
Bank. 

Mountain  Lake — First  State  Bk. 

Murdock — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Murdock — First  State  Bank. 

Myrtle — First  State  Bank. 

Nashua — First  State  Bank. 

N ashwauk  — American  N ational 

Bank. 

Nashwauk — First  National  Bank. 


Nassau — Nassau  State  Bank. 

Nelson — Nelson  State  Bank. 

Nerstrand — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Nevis — State  Bank  of  Nevis. 

New  Auburn — State  Bank  of  New 
Auburn. 

New  Brighton — First  State  Bank. 

New  Folden — Farmers  State  Bk. 

New  Folden — Peoples  State  Bank. 

New  London — Farmers  State  Bk. 

New  London — State  Bank  of  New 
London. 

New  Market — First  State  Bank. 

New  Munich — New  Munich  State 
Bank. 

Newport — Farmers  Terminal  State 
Bank. 

New  Prague — First  National  Bk. 

New  Prague — State  Bank  of  New 
Prague. 

New  Richland  — First  National 
Bank. 

New  Richland — State  Bank  of 
New  Richland. 

New  Ulm — Brown  County  Bank. 

New  Ulm — Citizens  State  Bank. 

New  Ulm — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

New  Ulm — State  Bank  of  New 
Ulm. 

New  York  Mills — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

New  York  Mills— First  State  Bk. 

Nicollet — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Nicollet — Nicollet  State  Bank. 

Nielsville — State  Bank  of  Niels- 
ville. 

Norcross — State  Bank  of  Nor- 
cross. 

North  Branch — Farmers  State  Bk. 

North  Branch — Merchants  State 
Bank. 

Northcote — Northcote  State  Bank. 

Northfield — First  National  Bank. 

Northfield  — Northfield  National 
Bank. 

Northfield — State  Bank  of  North- 
field. 

North  Mankato — Peoples  State 
Bank. 

Northome — First  State  Bank. 

North  Redwood — Security  State 
Bank. 
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Northrup — Northrup  Peoples 

State  Bank. 

North  St.  Paul — First  State  Bank. 
Norwood — Bank  of  Norwood. 
Norwood — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Oakland — State  Bank  of  Oakland. 
Oak  Park — Oak  Park  State  Bank. 
Odessa — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Odessa — First  State  Bank. 

Odin — Odin  State  Bank. 

Ogema — White  Earth  Res.  State 
Bank. 

Ogilvie — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Ogilvie — State  Bank  of  Ogilvie. 
Okabena — First  State  Bank 
Oklee  — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Oklee — First  State  Bank. 

Olivia — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Olivia — Olivia  State  Bank. 

Olivia — Peoples  First  Nat’l  Bank. 
Onamia — First  State  Bank. 
Orleans — First  State  Bank. 
Ormsby — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Oronoco — Oronoco  State  Bank. 
Orr — Orr  State  Bank. 

Ortonville — Citizens  Nat’l  Bank. 
Ortonville — First  National  Bank. 
Ortonville — Ortonville  State  Bk. 
Osakis — First  National  Bank. 
Osakis — Osakis  State  Bank. 

Oslo — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Oslo — First  State  Bank. 

Osseo — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Osseo — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Ostrander — Ostrander  State  Bk. 
Otisco — Otisco  State  Bank. 
Ottertail — Farmers  State  Bank. 
-Owatonna — First  National  Bank. 
Owatonna — National  Farmers  Bk. 
Owatonna — Security  State  Bank. 

Palisade — Palisade  State  Bank. 
Parkers  Prairie — First  National 
Bank. 

Parkers  Prairie — State  Bank  of 
Parkers  Prairie. 

Park  Rapids — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Park  Rapids — First  National  Bk. 
Park  Rapids — State  Bank  of  Park 
Rapids. 

Paynesville — First  National  Bank. 


Paynesville — Security  State  Bank. 
Pease — State  Bank  of  Pease. 
Pelican  Rapids — First  National 
Bank. 

Pelican  Rapids — Pelican  Rapids 
State  Bank. 

Pelican  Rapids — ^J.  P.  Wallace, 
State  Bank. 

Pemberton — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Pemberton — Pemberton  State  Bk. 
Pennock — State  Bank  of  Pennock. 
Pequot — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Pequot — First  State  Bank. 

Perham — First  National  Bank. 
Perham — State  Bank  of  Perham. 
Perley — First  State  Bank. 
Peterson — Peterson  State  Bank. 
Pierz — Farmers  & Merchants  State 
Bank. 

Pierz — Pierz  State  Bank. 

Pillager — Security  State  Bank. 
Pine  City — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Pine  City — First  National  Bank. 
Pine  Island — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Pine  Island — State  Bank  of  Pine 
Island. 

Pine  River — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Pine  River — First  National  Bank. 
Pinewood — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Pipestone — First  National  Bank. 
Pipestone  — Pipestone  National 
Bank. 

Pipestone — Security  State  Bank. 
Plainview — First  National  Bank. 
Plainview — Plainview  State  Bank. 
Plato — State  Bank  of  Plato. 
Plummer — Farmers  State  Bank 
of  Plummer,  Inc. 

Plummer — First  State  Bank. 
Ponsford — Ponsford  State  Bank. 
Porter — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Porter. 

Porter — State  Bank  of  Porter. 
Preston — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Preston — First  National  Bank. 
Princeton — First  National  Bank. 
Princeton — Princeton  State  Bank. 
Princeton — Security  State  Bank. 
Prinsburg — Prinsburg  State  Bank. 
Prior  Lake — Prior  Lake  State  Bk. 
Proctor — First  National  Bank. 
Prosper — State  Line  Bank. 
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Quamba — Quamba  State  Bank. 

Racine — Racine  State  Bank. 

Radium — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Radium. 

Randall — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Randall — Randall  State  Bank. 

Randolph — Randolph  State  Bank. 

Ranier — American  State  Bank. 

Rapidan — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Ray — Ray  State  Bank. 

Raymond — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Raymond — First  National  Bank. 

Reading — State  Bank  of  Reading. 

Red  Lake  Falls — Citizens  State 
Bank. 

Red  Lake  Falls — Farmers  Nation- 
al Bank. 

Red  Lake  Falls — First  State  Bank. 

Red  Lake  Falls — Merchants  State 
Bank. 

Red  Wing — First  National  Bank. 

Red  Wing — First  Security  State 
Bank. 

Red  Wing — Goodhue  County  Nat’l 
Bank. 

Red  Wing — Goodhue  County  Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Red  Wing — Red  Wing  State  Bk. 

Redwood  Falls — Farmers  State 
Bank  of  Redwood  Falls,  Inc. 

Redwood  Falls — First  National 
Bank. 

Redwood  Falls — State  Bank  of 
Redwood  Falls. 

Redwood  Falls — Southern  Minne- 
sota Joint  Stock  Land  Bk. 

Remer — State  Bank. 

Renville — First  National  Bank. 

Renville — O’Connor  Bros.  State 
Bank. 

Renville — Renville  State  Bank. 

Revere — State  Bank  of  Revere. 

Rice — Rice  National  Bank. 

Richmond — American  State  Bank 
of  Richmond. 

Richmond — State  Bank  of  Rich- 
mond. 

Richville — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Riverton — First  State  Bank. 

Robbinsdale — Security  State  Bk. 

Rochester — First  National  Bank. 

Rochester — First  State  Bank. 


Rochester — Olmsted  County  State 
Bank. 

Rochester— Peoples  State  Bank. 

Rochester  — Rochester  Loan  & 
Trust  Co. 

Rochester  — Rochester  National 
Bank. 

Rochester — Union  National  Bank. 

Rock  Creek — Farmers  State  Bk. 

Rockford — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Rockford— State  Bank  of  Rock- 
ford. 

Rockville— State  Bank  of  Rock- 
ville. 

Rogers — State  Bank  of  Rogers. 

Rollingstone— First  State  Bank. 

Roosevelt — First  State  Bank. 

Roscoe — First  State  Bank  of  Ros- 
coe — Zions  P.  O. 

Roseau — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Roseau — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Roseau — First  National  Bank. 

Rose  Creek — State  Bank  of  Rose 
Creek. 

Rosemount — First  National  Bank. 

Rosewood — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Rothsay — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Rothsay — First  State  Bank. 

Round  Lake — Farmers  State  Bk. 

Round  Lake — State  Bank  of 
Round  Lake. 

Round  Prairie — Farmers  State 
Bank. 

Royalton — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Royalton — First  National  Bank. 

Rush  City — First  National  Bank. 

Rush  City — State  Bank  of  Rush 
City. 

Rushford — First  National  Bank. 

Rushford — Rushford  State  Bank. 

Rushmore — First  National  Bank. 

Rushmore — Rushmore  State  Bk. 

Russell — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Russell — First  State  Bank. 

Ruthton — Ruthton  State  Bank. 

St.  Bonifacius  — Farmers  State 
Bank  of  St.  Bonifacius,  Inc. 

St.  Charles — Citizens  State  Bank. 

St.  Charles — First  National  Bank. 

St.  Clair — St.  Clair  State  Bank. 

St.  Cloud — Farmers  State  Bank. 
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St.  Cloud — First  National  Bank. 
St.  Cloud — Merchants  National 
Bank. 

St.  Cloud — Security  State  Bank. 
St.  Cloud — St.  Cloud  State  Bank, 
East  St.  Cloud. 

St.  Cloud — Zapp  State  Bank. 

St.  Francis — St.  Francis  State  Bk. 
St.  Hilaire — Farmers  State  Bank. 
St.  Hilaire — Merchants  State  Bk. 
St.  James — Citizens  National  Bk. 
St.  James — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank,  Inc. 

St.  James — First  National  Bank. 
St.  James — Security  State  Bank. 
St.  Joseph — Farmers  State  Bank. 
St.  Joseph — First  State  Bank. 

St.  Leo — Farmers  State  Bank. 

St.  Leo — First  State  Bank. 

St.  Martin — St.  Martin  State  Bk. 
St.  Michael — State  Bank  of  St. 
Michael. 

St.  Paul — American  National  Bk. 
St.  Paul — Capital  National  Bank. 
St.  Paul — Capital  Trust  & Savings 
Bank. 

St.  Paul — Central  Bank. 

St.  Paul — Central  Trust  & Savings 
Bank. 

St.  Paul — Citizens  State  Bank. 

St.  Paul — City  Bank  of  St.  Paul 
St.  Paul — Commercial  State  Bank. 
St.  Paul — Daytons  Bluff  State  Bk. 
St.  Paul — East  Side  State  Bank. 
St.  Paul — First  National  Bank. 

St.  Paul — Fred  W.  Dean  & Co. 
St.  Paul — Great  Northern  State 
Bank. 

St.  Paul — Liberty  State  Bank. 

St.  Paul — F.  E.  Magraw. 

St.  Paul — Merchants  National  Bk. 
St.  Paul — Merchants  Trust  & Sav- 
ings Bank. 

St.  Paul — Metropolitan  Bank  of 
St.  Paul. 

St.  Paul  — Minnesota  Transfer 
State  Bank. 

St.  Paul — Mounds  Park  State  Bk. 
St.  Paul — National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. 

St.  Paul — National  Exchange  Bk. 
St.  Paul — N.  W.  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Co. 

St.  Paul — Northwestern  Trust  Co. 


St.  Paul — Payne  Avenue  State 
Bank. 

St.  Paul — Peoples  Bank  of  St. 
Paul. 

St.  Paul — FJroduce  Exchange  Bk. 
St.  Paul — Ramsey  County  State 
Bank. 

St.  Paul — St.  Anthony  Park  State 
Bank. 

St.  Paul — St.  Paul  State  Bank. 
St.  Paul — Security  State  Bank. 
St.  Paul — Snelling  State  Bank. 

St.  Paul — State  Savings  Bank. 

St.  Paul — Twin  City  State  Bank. 
St.  Paul — Western  State  Bank. 

St.  Peter — Citizens  State  Bank. 
St.  Peter — First  National  Bank. 
St.  Peter — Nicollet  County  Bank. 
St.  Vincent — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

Sabin — Sabin  State  Bank. 

Sacred  Heart — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Sacred  Heart — State  Bank  of 
Sacred  Heart. 

Salol — Salol  State  Bank. 

Sanborn — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Sanborn — Sanborn  State  Bank. 
Sandstone — First  National  Bank. 
Sandstone — Security  State  Bank. 
Sargeant — State  Bank  of  Sar- 
geant. 

Sauk  Center — First  State  Bank. 
Sauk  Center — Merchants  National 
Bank. 

Sauk  Rapids  — Benton  County 
State  Bank. 

Sauk  Rapids — Citizens  State  Bk. 
Savage — First  State  Bank. 

Scandia — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Scandia — Scandia  State  Bank. 
Seaforth — Security  State  Bank. 
Searles — Searles  State  Bank. 
Sebeka — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Sebeka — First  State  Bank. 

Sedan  — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Shafer — Shafer  State  Bank. 
Shakopee — First  National  Bank. 
Shelly — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Shelly — State  Bank  of  Shelly. 
Sherburn — Bank  of  Sherburn. 
Sherburn — Sherburn  National  Bk. 
Shevlin — First  State  Bank. 

Silver  Creek — First  State  Bank. 
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Silver  Lake — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Silver  Lake — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

Simpson — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Slayton — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Slayton — First  National  Bank. 
Slayton — State  Bank  of  Slayton. 
Sleepy  Eye — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

Sleepy  Eye — First  National  Bank. 
Sleep  Eye — State  Bank  of  Sleepy 
Eye. 

Solway — Solway  State  Bank. 
South  Haven — First  State  Bank. 
South  . St.  Paul — Drovers  State 
Bank. 

South  St.  Paul — Exchange  State 
Bank,  Inc. 

.South  St.  Paul— Live  Stock  State 
Bank. 

South  St.  Paul — Stock  Yards  Na- 
tional Bank. 

South  Stillwater — First  State  Bk. 
Spicer — Green  Lake  State  Bank. 
Spooner — The  State  Bank  of 
Spooner. 

Springfield — First  National  Bank. 
Springfield — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Springfield — State  Bk.  of  Spring- 
field. 

Spring  Grove — Onsgard  State  Bk. 
Spring  Grove — State  Bank  of 
Spring  Grove. 

Spring  Lake — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Spring  Valley — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Spring  Valley — First  Nat’l  Bank. 
Spring  Valley — First  State  Bank 
of  Spring  Valley. 

Stacy — First  State  Bank  of  Stacy. 
Stanchfield — First  State  Bank. 
Stanton — State  Bank  of  Stanton. 
Staples — City  National  Bank. 
Staples — First  National  Bank. 
Staples — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Starbuck — First  National  Bank. 
Starbuck — Security  State  Bank. 
Steen — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Stephen — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Stephen — First  National  Bank. 
Stephen — State  Bank  of  Stephen. 
Stewart — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Stewart — Stewart  State^  Bank. 
Stewartville — First  National  Bk. 


Stewartville — First  State  Bank. 
Stillwater  — Cosmopolitan  State 
Bank. 

Stillwater — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Stillwater — First  National  Bank. 
Stockton — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Storden — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Storden — First  State  Bank. 
Strandquist  — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

Strathcona — Strathcona  State  Bk. 
Sturgeon  Lake  — Sturgeon  Lake 
State  Bank. 

Sunburg — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Sunrise — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Sunrise. 

Svea — State  Bank  of  Svea. 
vSwanville — First  National  Bank. 
Swanville — First  State  Bank. 
Swift  Falls — Swift  State  Bank. 
Syre — First  State  Bank. 

Tabor — Tabor  State  Bank. 
Tamarack — First  State  Bank. 
Taopi — First  State  Bank. 

Taunton — State  Bank  of  Taunton. 
Taylors  Falls — Stannard  State  Bk. 
Tenney — State  Bank  of  Tenney. 
Tenstrike — Beltrami  County  State 
Bank. 

Theilman — Theilman  State  Bank. 
Thief  River  Falls — Citizens  State 
Bank. 

Thief  River  Falls — Farmers  & 
Merchants  State  Bank. 

Thief  River  Falls — First  National 
Bank. 

Thief  River  Falls — First  & Peo- 
ples State  Bank. 

Thorpe — First  State  Bank. 

Tintah — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Tower — First  State  Bank. 

Tracy — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Tracy  — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Tracy — First  National  Bank. 

Trail — Trail  State  Bank. 

Triumph — Commercial  State  Bk. 
Triumph — Triumph  State  Bank. 
Trommald — Trommald  State  Bk. 
Trosky — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Truman — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Truman — Truman  National  Bank. 
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Truman — Truman  State  Bank. 
Twin  Lakes — Twin  Lakes  State 
Bank. 

Twin  Valley — Citizens  State  Bk. 
Twin  Valley — First  National  Bk. 
Twin  Valley — Security  State  Bk. 
Two  Harbors — Commercial  State 
Bank. 

Two  Harbors — First  State  Bank. 
Tyler — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Tyler — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Tyler — First  National  Bank. 

Ulen — First  National  Bank. 

Ulen — Ulen  State  Bank. 
Underwood — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Underwood — First  State  Bank. 
Upsala — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Urbank — Urbank  Farmers  State 
Bank. 

Utica — First  State  Bank  of  Utica. 

Verdi — State  Bank  of  Verdi. 
Vergas — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Verndale — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Verndale — First  National  Bank. 
Vernon  Center — Farmers  State 
Bank. 

Vernon  Center — Vernon  Center 
State  Bank. 

Vesta — State  Bank  of  Vesta. 
Viking — State  Bank  of  Viking. 
Villard — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Villard — Villard  State  Bank. 
Vining — Lunds  State  Bank. 
Virginia — American  Exchange  Bk. 
Virginia — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Virginia — State  Bank  of  Virginia. 

Wabasha — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Wabashr —First  National  Bank. 
Wabasso — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Wabasso — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Waconia- — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Waconia — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Wadena — First  National  Bank. 
Wadena — Merchants  National  Bk. 
Wadena — Wadena  County  State 
Bank. 

Wahkon — The  Soo  State  Bank. 
Waldorf — Security  State  Bank. 
Walker — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Walker. 


Walker — First  National  Bank. 
Walnut  Grove — First  State  Bank. 
Walnut  Grove  — Walnut  Grove 
State  Bank. 

Walters — State  Bank  of  Walters. 
Waltham — Waltham  State  Bank. 
Wanamingo — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Wanamingo — Security  State  Bank. 
Wanda — State  Bank  of  Wanda. 
Wannaska — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Warba — Warba  State  Bank 
Warren — First  National  Bank. 
Warren — State  Bank  of  Warren. 
Warren — ^Warren  National  Bank. 
Warroad — Security  State  Bank. 
Warroad — State  Bank  of  War- 
road. 

Waseca — Farmers  National  Bank. 
Waseca — First  National  Bank. 
Waseca — Security  State  Bank. 
Watertown — First  National  Bank. 
Watertown — State  Bank  of  Wa- 
tertown. 

Waterville — First  National  Bank. 
Waterville — Security  State  Bank. 
Watkins — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Watkins — Watkins  State  Bank. 
Watson — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Watson — First  State  Bank. 
Waubun — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Waubun — Waubun  State  Bank. 
Waverly — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Waverly — State  Bank  of  Waverly. 
Wayzata — Wayzata  State  Bank. 
Weaver — Weaver  State  Bank. 
Webster — State  Bank  of  Webster. 
Wegdahl — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Welch — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Welcome — Welcome  National  Bk. 
Welcome — Welcome  State  Bank. 
Wells — Citizens  State  Bank  of 
Wells.  Inc. 

Wells — First  National  Bank. 
Wells — Wells  Natonal  Bank. 
Wendell — First  National  Bank. 
Westbrook — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Westbrook — First  National  Bank. 
Westbury — Westbury  State  Bank. 
West  Concord — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

West  Concord — First  National  Bk. 
Westport — State  Bank  of  West- 
port. 
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West  Union — West  Union  State 
Bank. 

.Whalan — Whalan  State  Bank. 

Wheaton — First  National  Bank. 

Wheaton  — National  Bank  of 
Wheaton. 

Wheaton — State  Bk.  of  Wheaton. 

White  Bear  Lake — First  State  Bk. 

White  Bear — White  Bear  State 
Bank. 

White  Rock — White  Rock  State 
Bank. 

Wilder — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Williams — First  State  Bank. 

Willmar — Bank  of  Willmar. 

Willmar — Farmers  Security  State 
Bank. 

Willmar — First  National  Bank. 

Willmar — Kandiyohi  County  Bk. 

Willow  River — State  Bank  of  Wil- 
low River. 

Wilmont — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Wilmont — First  National  Bank. 

Windom — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Windom — First  National  Bank. 

Windom — Windom  National  Bk. 

Winger — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Winger — Winger  State  Bank. 

Winnebago — Blue  Earth  Valley 
National  Bank. 

Winnebago — First  National  Bank. 

Winnebago — Winnebago  State  Bk. 

Winona — Deposit  Bank  of  Wino- 
na. 

Winona — First  Trust  & Savings 
Bank. 


Winona — First  National  Bank. 

Winona — Merchants  Bank. 

Winona — Winona  National  Bank. 

Winona — Winona  Savings  Bank. 

Winsted — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Winsted — State  Bank  of  Winsted. 

Winthrop — First  National  Bank. 

Winthrop — State  Bank  of  Win- 
throp. 

Withrow — Withrow  State  Bank. 

Wolverton — Wolverton  State  Bk. 

Wood  Lake — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Wood  Lake — State  Bank  of  Wood 
Lake. 

Woodstock — First  National  Bank. 

Worthington  — Citizens  National 
BanL 

Worthington — Worthington  Na- 

tional Bank. 

Wright — Wright  State  Bank. 

Wykoff — Exchange  State  Bank. 

Wykoff — First  State  Bank. 

Wylie — First  State  Bk.  of  Wylie. 

Wyoming — First  State  Bank. 

Young  America — State  Bank  of 
Young  America. 

Zimmerman  — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

Zumbro  Falls — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

Zumbrota — Security  State  Bank. 

Zumbrota — G o o d h u e County 
State  Bank. 
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Members  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers 
Association 


GROUP  AND  COUNTY  DIVISIONS 
First  District  Group 

Officers 

President  W.  W.  Churchill,  Union  National  Bank,  Rochester. 

Vice  President — G.  A.  Haven,  First  -State  Bank,  Chatfield. 
Secretary-Treasurer — A.  V.  Gardner,  First  National  Bank,  Winona. 
Other  Members  of  Executive  Committee — W.  N.  Parkhurst.  National 


Farmers  Bank,  Kasson;  G.  B. 
Owatonna. 

Dodge  County 

Claremont — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Claremont — State  Bank  of  Clare- 
mont. 

Dodge  Center — Farmers  National 
Bank. 

Dodge  Center — First  National  Bk. 

Hayfield — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Hayfield — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Kasson — National  Bank  of  Dodge 
County. 

Kasson — National  Farmers  Bank 
of  Kasson. 

Mantorville — First  State  Bank. 

West  Concord — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

West  Concord — First  National 
Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Fillmore  County 

Canton — First  State  Bank. 

Chatfield — First  National  Bank. 

Chatfield — First  State  Bank. 

Fountain — First  State  Bank. 

Granger — Granger  State  Bank. 

Harmony — First  National  Bank. 

Harmony — Peoples  State  Bank. 

Lanesboro — First  National  Bank. 

Lanesboro  — Scanlan  Habberstad 
State  Bank. 

Mabel — First  National  Bank. 

Mabel — First  State  Bank. 


Bennett,  National  Farmers  Bank, 

Ostrander — Ostrander  State  Bk. 
Peterson — Peterson  State  Bank. 
Preston — Farmers  and  Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Preston — First  National  Bank. 
Prosper — State  Line  Bank. 
Rushford — First  National  Bank. 
Rushford — Rushford  State  Bank. 
Spring  Valley — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Spring  Valley — First  National  Bk. 
Spring  Valley — First  State  Bank 
of  Spring  Valley. 

Whalan — Whalan  State  Bank. 
Wykoff — Exchange  State  Bank. 
Wykoff — First  State  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANK 
Harmony — Harmony  State  Bank. 

Freeborn  County 

Albert  Lea — Albert  Lea  State  Bk. 
Albert  Lea — Citizens  National  Bk. 
Albert  Lea — First  National  Bank. 
Albert  Lea  — Freeborn  County 
State  Bank. 

Alden — First  National  Bank. 
Alden — Security  State  Bank  of 
Alden. 

Armstrong — Armstrong  State  Bk. 
Clarks  Grove — State  Bank  of 
Clarks  Grove. 

Conger — State  Bank  of  Conger. 
Emmons — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 
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Emmons — First  National  Bank. 
Freeborn — First  State  Bank. 
Geneva — Geneva  State  Bank. 
Glenville — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Glenville — First  State  Bank, 
(iordonsville — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Martland — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Jlartland — State  Bank  of  Hart- 
land. 

Hayward — Farmers  State  Bank. 
London — London  State  Bank. 
Manchester  — ' Manchester  State 

Bank. 

Myrtle — First  State  Bank. 
Oakland — State  Bank  of  Oakland. 
Twin  Lakes — Twin  Lakes  State 
Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Houston  County 

Brownsville  — Brownsville  State 
Bank. 

Caledonia — Caledonia  State  Bank. 
Caledonia — First  National  Bank. 
Caledonia — Sprague  State  Bank. 
Eitzen — Eitzen  State  Bank. 
Freeburg — Freebiirg  State  Bank. 
Hokah — F'armers  State  Bank. 
Hokah — Hokah  State  Bank. 
Houston — Houston  State  Bank. 
Houston — Security  State  Bank. 

La  Crescent — La  Crescent  State 
Bank. 

Spring  Grove  — Onsgard  State 
Bank. 

Spring  Grove — State  Bank  of 
Spring  Grove. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Mower  County 

Adams — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Adams — First  National  Bank. 
Austin — Austin  National  Bank. 
Austin  — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Austin — First  National  Bank. 
Pexter — First  State  Bank. 

Elkton — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Grand  Meadow — Exchange  State 
Bank. 

Grand  Meadow — First  National 
Bank. 

Lansing — Lansing  State  Bank. 


jLe  Roy — First  National  Bank. 

Le  Roy — First  State  Bank. 

Lyle — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Lyle — First  National  Bank. 
Racine — Racine  State  Bank. 

Rose  Creek — State  Bank  of  Rose 
Creek. 

Sargeant — State  Bank  of  Sar- 
geant. 

Taopi — First  State  Bank. 
Waltham — ^Waltham  State  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANK 
Brownsdale  — State  Bank  of 
Brownsdale. 

Olmsted  County 

pyron — State  Bank  of  Byron. 
Douglas — Douglas  State  Bank. 
X>over — First  State  Bank. 

Eyota — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Eyota — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Oronoco — Oronoco  State  Bank. 
Rochester — First  National  Bank. 
Rochester — First  State  Bank. 
Rochester — Olmsted  County  State 
Bank. 

Rochester — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Rochester  — Rochester  Loan  & 
Trust  Co. 

Rochester  — • Rochester  National 

Bank. 

Rochester — Union  National  Bank. 
Simpson — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Stewartville — First  National  Bk. 
Stewartville — First  State  Bank. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Steele  County 

Bixby — State  Bank  of  Bixby. 
Blooming  Prairie  — Farmers  & 
Merchants  State  Bank. 
Blooming  Prairie — First  National 
Bank. 

Ellendale — Ellendale  State  Bank. 
Ellendale — Security  State  Bank. 
Hope — Farmers  State  Bank. 

(P.  O.  Owatonna.) 
Medford — First  State  Bank. 
Meriden — First  State  Bank. 
Owatonna — First  National  Bank. 
Owatonna — National  Farmers  Bk. 
Owatonna — Security  State  Back. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
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Wabasha  County 

Elgin — First  State  Bank, 
Hammond — Hammond  State  Bk. 
Kellogg — Kellogg  State  Bank. 
Lake  City — Citizens  Bank, 

Lake  City — Lake  City  Bank  of 
Minnesota. 

Lake  City — Security  State  Bank. 
Mazeppa — Bank  of  Mazeppa. 
Millville — Millville  State  Bank. 
Minneiska — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Plainview — First  National  Bank. 
Plainview — Plainview  State  Bank. 
Theilman — Theilman  State  Bank. 
Wabasha — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Wabasha — First  National  Bank. 
Weaver — Weaver  State  Bank. 
Zumbro  Falls — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 
NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Elgin  — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Hammond — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Mazeppa — Peoples  State  Bank. 

Waseca  County 

Janesville — Citizens  State  Bank, 
Janesville — Janesville  State  Bank. 
Matawan — Citizens  State  Bank. 
New  Richland — First  National  Bk. 


New  Richland — State  Bank  of 
New  Richland. 

Otisco — Otisco  State  Bank. 
Waldorf — Security  State  Bank, 
Waseca — Farmers  National  Bank. 
Waseca — First  National  Bank. 
Waseca — Security  State  Bank. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Winona  County 

Altura — Altura  State  Bank. 
Dakota — Dakota  State  Bank. 
Lewiston — First  State  Bank. 
Lewiston — Security  State  Bank. 
Rolling-stone — First  State  Bank. 
St.  Charles — Citizens  State  Bank. 
St.  Charles — First  National  Bank. 
Stockton — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Utica — First  State  Bank  of  Utica. 
Winona — Deposit  Bk.  of  Winona. 
Winona — First  Trust  & Savings 
Bank. 

Winona — First  National  Bank. 
Winona — Merchants  Bank. 
Winona — Winona  National  Bank. 
Winona — Winona  Savings  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Winona — The  Merchants  Trust 
Co. 

Winona — Deposit  Trust  & Sav- 
ings Bank. 


Second  District  Group 

Officers 

President — Edwin  Brickson,  Adrian  State  Bank,  Adrian. 

Vice  President — J.  E.  Rorman,  First  National  Bank,  Winnebago. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Hans  Mo,  State  Bank  of  Sleepy  Eye. 

Other  Members  of  Executive  Committee — J.  J.  Maloney,  Farmers 
State  Bank,  Heron  Lake;  H.  A.  Baldwin,  First  National  Bank, 
Redwood  Falls. 


Blue  Earth  County 

Amboy — First  National  Bank. 
Amboy — Minnesota  State  Bank. 
Eagle  Lake — State  Bank  of  Eagle 
Lake. 

Garden  City — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Good  Thunder — State  Bank  of 
Good  Thunder. 

Judson — Farmers  State  Bank. 


Lake  Crystal — American  National 
Bank, 

Lake  Crystal — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank, 

Lake  Crystal — First  National  Bk. 
Madison  Lake — Peoples  State  Bk, 
Mankato — American  State  Bank. 
Mankato — First  National  Bank. 
Mankato — Mankato  Loan  & Trust 
Co. 
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Mankato — Mankato  Savings  Bk. 
Mankato — Mankato  State  Bank. 
Mankato — National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mankato — National  Citizens  Bank, 
Mapleton — Mapleton  State  Bank. 
Mapleton — First  National  Bank. 
Pemberton — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Pemberton — Pemberton  State  Bk. 
Rapidan — Farmers  State  Bank. 

St.  Clair — St.  Clair  State  Bank. 
Vernon  Center — Farmers  State 
Bank. 

Vernon  Center — Vernon  Center 
State  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
^Cambria — Cambria  State  Bank. 
Good  Thunder — First  National 
Bank. 

Mankato — Citizens  Loan  6r  Trust 
Co. 

Mankato — Commercial  State  Bk. 


Brown  County 

Cobden — State  Bank  of  Cobden. 
Comfrey — Farmers  State  Bank, 
Comfrey — First  State  Bank, 
Dotson — Farmers  State  Bank, 
Essig — State  Bank  of  Essig, 

Evan — State  Bank  of  Evan, 
Hanska — First  National  Bank, 
Hanska — State  Bank  of  Hanska, 
New  Ulm — Brown  County  Bank, 
New  Ulm — Citizens  State  Bank, 
New  Ulm — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank, 

New  Ulm — State  Bank  of  New 
Ulm. 

Searles — Searles  State  Bank. 
Sleepy  Eye — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

Sleepy  Eye — First  National  Bank. 
Sleepy  Eye — State  Bank  of  Sleepy 
Eye. 

Springfield — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Springfield — First  National  Bank. 
Springfield — State  Bk.  of  Spring- 
field. 

NON-MEMBER  BANK 
New  Ulm — Farmers  Trust  & Sav- 
ings Bank. 


Cottonwood  County 

Bingham  Lake — First  State  Bank. 
Delft — State  Bank  of  Delft,  Inc. 
Jeffers — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Jeffers— State  Bank  of  Jeffers. 
Mountain  Lake — Farmers  State 
Bank. 

Mountain  Lake  — First  National 
Bank. 

Mountain  Lake — First  State  Bk. 
Storden — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Storden — First  State  Bank. 
Westbrook — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Westbrook — First  National  Bank. 
Windom — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Windom — First  National  Bank. 
Windom — Windom  National  Bk. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Faribault  County 

Blue  Earth — Blue  Earth  State  Bk. 
Blue  Earth — Farmers  National 
Bank. 

Blue  Earth — First  National  Bank. 
Bricelyn — First  National  Bank. 
Bricelyn — State  Bank  of  Bricelyn. 
Delavan — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Delavan — Security  State  Bank. 
Easton — Easton  State  Bank. 
Easton — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Elmore — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Elmore — First  National  Bank. 
Frost — State  Bank  of  Frost. 
Guckeen — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Huntley — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Kiester — First  National  Bank. 
Minnesota  Lake — Farmers  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Minnesota  Lake — First  National 
Bank. 

Walters — State  Bank  of  Walters. 
Wells — Citizens  State  Bank  of 
Wells,  Inc. 

Wells — First  National  Bank. 
Wells — Wells  National  Bank. 
Winnebago — Blue  Earth  Valley 
National  Bank. 

Winnebago — First  National  Bank. 
Winnebago — Winnebago  State  Bk. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
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Jackson  County 

Alpha  — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Alpha — State  Bank  of  Alpha. 
Heron  Lake — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Heron  Lake — First  National  Bk. 
Jackson — Brown  National  Bank. 
Jackson — First  National  Bank. 
Jackson — Jackson  National  Bank. 
Lakefield — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Lakefield — First  National  Bank. 
Lakefield — Jackson  County  State 
Bank. 

Okabena — First  State  Bank. 
Wilder — Farmers  State  Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Lincoln  County 
Arco— Farmers  State  Bank. 
Hendricks — Farmers  National  Bk. 
Hendricks — First  National  Bank. 
Ivanhoe — First  National  Bank. 
Ivanhoe — Farmers  & Merchants 
National  Bank. 

Lake  Benton — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Lake  Benton — First  National  Bk. 
Lake  Benton — National  Citizens 
Bank. 

Tyler — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Tyler — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Tyler — First  National  Bank. 

Verdi — State  Bank  of  Verdi. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Martin  County 

Ceylon — First  National  Bank. 
Ceylon — State  Bank  of  Ceylon. 
Dunnell— First  National  Bank. 
East  Chain — East  Chain  State  Bk. 

(Fairmont  P.  O.) 

Fairmont — Fairmont  National  Bk. 
Fairmont — Citizens  National  Bk. 
Fairmont — First  National  Bank. 
Fairrnont — Martin  County  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Granada — First  National  Bank. 
Granada — Granada  State  Bank. 
Monterey — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Monterey — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Northrup  — Northrup  Peoples 
State  Bank. 

Sherburn — Bank  of  Sherburn. 
Sherburn — Sherburn  National  Bk. 


Triumph — Commercial  State  Bk. 
Triumph — Triumph  State  Bank. 
Truman — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Truman — Truman  National  Bank. 
Truman — Truman  State  Bank. 
Welcome — Welcome  National  Bk. 
Welcome — Welcome  State  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Dunnell  — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Dunnell — State  Bank  of  Dunnell. 
Fox  Lake — Fox  Lake  State  Bank. 
Sherburn — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Sherburn,  Inc. 

Murray  County 

Avoca — First  National  State  Bk. 
Chandler — State  Bk.  of  Chandler. 
Currie — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Currie — First  State  Bank. 

Dovray — State  Bank  of  Dovray. 
Fulda — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Fulda — First  National  Bank. 
Hadley — State  Bank  of  Hadley. 
Iona — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Iona — First  National  Bank. 

Lake  Wilson — First  National  Bk. 
Lake  Wilson — State  Bank  of  Lake 
Wilson. 

Slayton — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Slayton — First  National  Bank. 
Slayton — State  Bank  of  Slayton. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Nobles  County 

Adrian — Adrian  State  Bank. 
Adrian — First  National  Bank. 
Adrian — National  Bank  of  Adrian. 
Bigelow — State  Bank  of  Bigelow. 
Brewster — Brewster  State  Bank. 
Brewster — First  National  Bank. 
Dundee — State  Bank  of  Dundee. 
Ellsworth — First  National  Bank. 
Ellsworth — Ellsworth  State  Bank. 
Kinbrae — Kinbrae  State  Bank. 
Lismore — Lismore  Farmers  State 
Bank. 

Lismore — State  Bank  of  Lismore. 
Reading — State  Bank  of  Reading. 
Round  Lake — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Round  Lake — State  Bank  of 

Round  Lake. 

Rushmore — First  National  Bank. 
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Rushmorc — Rushmore  State  Bank. 

Wilmont — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Wilmont — First  National  Bank. 

Worthington — Citizens  National 

Bank 

Worthington  — Worthington  Na- 
tional Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANK 

Worthington — State  Bank  of 
Worthington. 

Pipestone  County 

Edgerton — Security  State  Bank. 

Edgerton — State  Bank  of  Edger- 
ton. 

Jdatfield — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Holland — Holland  State  Bank. 

Ihlen — Ihlen  State  Bank. 

Jasper — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Jasper — First  National  Bank. 

Pipestone — First  National  Bank. 

Pipestone  — Pipestone  National 
Bank. 

Pipestone — Security  State  Bank. 

Ruthton — Ruthton  State  Bank. 

Trosk}^ — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Woodstock — First  National  Bk. 
NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Holland — First  National  Bank. 

Ruthton — Farmers  & Merchants 
Bank  of  Ruthton,  Inc. 

Redwood  County 

Belview — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Belview — State  Bank  of  Belview. 

Clements — State  Bk.  of  Clements. 

Delhi  — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Lamberton — First  National  Bank. 

■Lamberton — State  Bank  of  Lam- 
berton. 

Lucan — Lucan  State  Bank. 

Milroy — State  Bank  of  Milroy. 

Morgan — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Morgan — State  Bank  of  Morgan. 

North  Redwood — Security  State 
Bank. 

Redwood  Falls — First  National 
Bank. 

Redwood  Falls — Farmers  State 
Bank  of  Redwood  Falls,  Inc. 

Redwood  Falls — Southern  Minne- 
sota Joint  Stock  Land  Bank. 


Redwood  Falls  — State  Bank  of 
Redwood  Falls. 

Revere — State  Bank  of  Revere. 
Sanborn — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Sanborn — Sanborn  State  Bank. 
Seaforth — Security  State  Bank. 
Vesta — State  Bank  of  Vesta. 
Wabasso — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Wabasso — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Walnut  Grove — First  State  Bank. 
Walnut  Grove — Walnut  Grove 

State  Bank. 

Wanda — State  Bank  of  Wanda. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Rock  County 

Ashcreek — Ashcreek  State  Bank. 
Beaver  Creek — Beaver  Creek  State 
Bank. 

Beaver  Creek — First  National  Bk. 
Hardwick — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Hardwick — Security  State  Bank. 
Hills — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Hills — First  National  Bank. 
Kanaranzi — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Kenneth — Kenneth  State  Bank. 
Luverne — Farmers  National  Bank. 
Luverne — First  National  Bank. 
Luverne — National  Bank  of  Lu- 
verne. 

Luverne — Rock  County  Bank. 
Magnolia — Magnolia  State  Bank. 
Steen — Farmers  State  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANK 
Steen — State  Bank  of  Steen. 

Watonwan  County 

Butterfield — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Butterfield — State  Bank  of  Butter- 
field. 

Darfur — State  Bank  of  Darfur. 
La  Salle — State  Bank  of  La  Salle. 
Lewisville — Merchants  State  Bk. 
Madelia — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Madelia,  Inc. 

Madelia — First  National  Bank. 
Madelia — State  Bank  of  Madelia. 
Odin — Odin  State  Bank. 

Ormsby — Farmers  State  Bank. 

St.  James — Citizens  National  Bk. 
St.  James — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank.  Inc. 

St.  James — First  National  Bank. 
St.  James — Security  State  Bank. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
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Tliird  District  Group 

Officers 

President — F.  F.  Kloth,  Bank  of  Norwood,  Norwood. 

Vice  President — O.  J.  Schumacher,  Drovers  State  Bank,  South  St. 
Paul. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Theo.  Cook,  Hastings  National  Bank,  Hastings. 
Other  Members  of  Executive  Committee — Frank  Mann,  First  State 
Bank,  Brownton;  F.  L.  Hartman,  Farmers  & Merchants  State 
Bank,  Henderson. 


Carver  County 

Augusta — State  Bank  of  Augusta. 

Bongards — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Carver — First  State  Bank  of  Car- 
ver. 

Chanhassen — State  Bank  of  Chan- 
hassen. 

Chaska — Carver  County  State  Bk. 

Chaska — First  National  Bank. 

Cologne — State  Bank  of  Cologne. 

Hamburg — State  Bank  of  Ham- 
burg. 

Mayer — State  Bank  of  Mayer. 

Motordale — First  National  Bank. 

Motordale — State  Bank  of  Motor- 
dale. 

Norwood — Bank  of  Norwood. 

Norwood — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Waconia — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Waconia — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Watertown — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Watertown — State  Bank  of  Wa- 
tertown. 

Young  America — State  Bank  of 
Young  America. 
NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Cologne — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Victoria — Victoria  State  Bank. 

JVaconia — First  National  Bank. 

Dakota  County 

Castle  Rock — First  State  Bank  of 
Castle  Rock,  Inc. 

Farmington — First  National  Bk. 

Farmington  — Farmington  State 
Bank. 

Hampton — State  Bank  of  Hamp- 
ton. 

Hastings — First  National  Bank. 

Hastings — Hastings  National  Bk. 

Hastings — Merchants  & Farmers 
Bank. 


Lakeville — First  National  Bank. 

Mendota — Mendota  State  Bank. 

Randolph — Randolph  State  Bank. 

Rosemount — State  Bank  of  Rose- 
mount. 

South  St.  Paul — Drovers  State 
Bank. 

South  St.  Paul — Exchange  State 
Bank,  Inc. 

South  St.  Paul — Live  Stock  State 
Bank. 

South  St.  Paul — Stock  Yards  Na- 
tional Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Hastings— Farmers  Trust  Co. 

Rosemount — Farmers  State  Bank. 

South  St.  Paul — Stockyards  Mort- 
gage & Trust  Co. 

Vermillion — Vermillion  State  Bk. 

McLeod  County 

Biscay — First  State  Bank. 

Brownton — Brownton  State  Bank. 

Brownton — First  State  Bank. 

Glencoe — Bank  of  Glencoe. 

Glencoe — Peoples  State  Bank. 

Glencoe — First  National  Bank. 

Hutchinson — Citizens  Bank. 

Hutchinson  — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank,  Inc. 

Hutchinson — Farmers  Natl.  Bank. 

Hutchinson  — Hutchinson  State 
Bank. 

Lester  Prairie — Farmers  State 
Bank. 

Lester  Prairie— State  Bank  of 
Lester  Prairie. 

Plato — State  Bank  of  Plato. 

Silver  Lake — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Silver  Lake — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 
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Stewart — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Rank. 

Stewart — Stewart  State  Bank. 
Winsted — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Winsted — State  Bank  of  Winsted. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Le  Sueur  County 
Cleveland — First  State  Bank. 
F'lysian — Elysian  State  Bank. 
Kasota — First  State  Bank. 
Kilkenny — First  National  Bank. 
Le  Sueur — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Le  Sueur — First  National  Bank. 
Le  Sueur  Center — First  National 
Bank. 

Le  Sueur  Center — First  State  Bk. 
Montgomery-r-Citizens  State  Bk. 
Montgomery — First  National  Bk. 
New  Prague — First  National  Bk. 
New  Prague — State  Bank  of  New 
Prague. 

Waterville — First  National  Bank. 
Waterville — Security  State  Bank. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Goodhue  County 
J^ellechester — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Cannon  Falls — Citizens  State  Bk. 
Cannon  Falls — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants National  Bank. 

Cannon  Falls — Peoples  State  Bk. 
Dennison — State  Bank  of  Denni- 
son. 

Frontenac — Frontenac  State  Bk. 
Goodhue — First  National  Bank. 
Goodhue — Goodhue  State  Bank. 
Kenyon — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Kenyon— Farmers  State  Bank. 
Kenyon — Kenyon  State  Bank. 
Pine  Island — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Pine  Island — State  Bank  of  Pine 
Island. 

Red  Wing — First  Security  State 
Bank. 

Red  Wing — First  National  Bank. 
Red  Wing — Goodhue  County  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Red  Wing — Goodhue  County  Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Red  Wing — Red  Wing  State  Bk. 
Stanton — State  Bank  of  Stanton. 
Wanamingo — Farmers  State  Bk. 


Wanamingo — Security  State  Bk. 

Welch — Farmers  State  Bank. 

White  Rock — White  Rock  State 
Bank.  (P.  O.  Cannon  Falls.) 

Zumbrota — Goodhue  County  State 
Bank. 

Zumbrota — Security  State  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANK 

Red  Wing  — Security  Loan  S' 
Trust  Co. 

Nicollet  County 

Courtland — Courtland  State  Bank. 

Lafayette — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Lafayette — State  Bank  of  Lafay- 
ette. 

Nicollet — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Nicollet — Nicollet  State  Bank. 

North  Mankato  — Peoples  State 
Bank. 

St.  Peter — Citizens  State  Bank. 

St.  Peter — First  National  Bank. 

St.  Peter — Nicollet  County  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANK 

Klossner — Klossner  State  Bank. 

Rice  County 

Dundas — Dundas  State  Bank. 

Faribault — Citizens  National  Bk. 

Faribault — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Faribault — Faribault  State  Bank. 

Faribault — Security  National  Bk. 

Lonsdale — The  State  Bank  of 
Lonsdale. 

Morristown — Farmers  State  Bk. 

Morristown  — Morristown  State 
Bank. 

Nerstrand — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Northfield — First  National  Bank. 

Northfield  — Northfield  National 
Bank. 

Northfield — State  Bank  of  North- 
field. 

Webster — State  Bank  of  Webster. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Scott  County 

Belle  Plaine — First  National  Bk. 

Belle  Plaine — State  Bank  of  Belle 
Plaine. 
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Blakeley — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Elko — Elko  State  Bank. 

Jordan — First  National  Bank  of 
Jordan. 

Jordan — Peoples  State  Bank. 

New  Market — First  State  Bank. 
Prior  Lake — Prior  Lake  State  Bk. 
Savage — First  State  Bank. 
Shakopee — First  National  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Shakopee — Security  State  Bank. 
Shakopee — Peoples  National  Bk., 

Sibley  County 

Arlington — Farmers  & Merchants 
Bank. 

Arlington — First  State  Bank. 
Gaylord — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Gaylord — First  State  Bank. 
Gibbon — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Gibbon — State  Bank  of  Gibbon. 
Green  Isle — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Henderson  — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

Henderson — Sibley  County  Bank. 
New  Auburn — State  Bank  of  New 
Auburn. 


Winthrop — First  National  Bank. 

Winthrop — State  Bank  of  Win- 
throp. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Washington  County 

Afton — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Forest  Lake — Forest  Lake  State 
Bank. 

Forest  Lake — First  National  Bk. 

Hugo — First  State  Bank. 

Lake  Elmo — State  Bank  of  Lake 
Elmo. 

Marine  on  St.  Croix — Security 
State  Bank. 

Newport — Farmers  Terminal  St. 
Bank. 

Scandia — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Scandia — Scandia  State  Bank. 

South  Stillwater — First  State  Bk. 

Stillwater  — Cosmopolitan  State 
Bank. 

Stillwater — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Stillwater — First  National  Bank. 

Withrow — ^Withrow  State  Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 


Fourth  District  Group 

(No  Group  Organization) 


Ramsey  County 

New  Brighton — First  State  Bank. 
North  St.  Paul — First  State  Bank. 
St.  Paul — American  National  Bk. 
St.  Paul — Capital  National  Bank. 
St.  Paul — Capital  Trust  & Savings 
Bank. 

St.  Paul — Central  Bank. 

St.  Paul — Central  Trust  & Sav- 
ings Bank. 

St.  Paul — Citizens  State  Bank. 

St.  Paul — City  Bank  of  St.  Paul. 
St.  Paul — Commercial  State  Bank. 
St.  Paul — Da}dons  Bluff  State  Bk. 
St.  Paul — East  Side  State  Bank. 
St.  Paul — Fred  W.  Dean  & Co. 
St.  Paul — First  National  Bank. 

St.  Paul — Great  Northern  State 
Bank. 

St.  Paul — Liberty  State  Bank. 

St.  Paul — Merchants  National  Bk. 


St.  Paul — Merchants  Trust  & Sav- 
ings Bank. 

St.  Paul — Metropolitan  Bank  of 
St.  Paul. 

St.  Paul  — Minnesota  Transfer 
State  Bank. 

St.  Paul — Mounds  Park  State  Bk. 

St.  Paul — National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. 

St.  Paul — National  Exchange  Bk. 

St.  Paul — Northwestern  Trust  Co. 

St.  Paul — Payne  Avenue  State  Bk. 

St.  Paul — Peoples  Bank  of  St. 
Paul. 

St.  Paul — Produce  Exchange  Bk. 

St.  Paul — Ramsey  County  State 
Bank. 

St.  Paul — St.  Anthony  Park  State 
Bank. 

St  Paul — St  Paul  State  Bank. 

St  Paul — Security  State  Bank. 

St.  Paul — Snelling  State  Bank. 
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St.  Paul — State  Savings  Bank. 

St.  Paul — Twin  City  State  Bank. 
St.  Paul — Western  State  Bank. 

St.  Paul — F.  E.  Magraw. 

St.  Paul  — Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

White  Bear — White  Bear  State 
Bank. 

White  Bear  Lake — First  State  Bk. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Merriam  Park — Merriam  Park 
State  Bank. 


St.  Paul — Builders  Trust  Co. 

St.  Paul — Cosmopolitan  State  Bk. 
St.  Paul — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

St.  Paul — Interurban  State  Bank. 
St.  Paul — Midland  Trust  & Sav- 
ings Bank  of  St.  Paul. 

St.  Paul — Northern  Savings  Bank. 
St.  Paul  — Scandinavian  Savings 
Bank. 

St.  Paul — Van  Sant  Trust  Co. 


Fifth  District  Group 

(No  Group  Organization) 


Part  of  Hennepin  County 

Minneapolis — American  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis — Calhoun  State  Bank. 

Minneapolis — Central  State  Bank. 

Minneapolis — Chicago-Lake  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Minneapolis — East  Hennepin  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — Exchange  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis — Farmers  & Mechan- 
ics Savings  Bank. 

Minneapolis — Fidelity  State  Bank. 

Minneapolis — First  National  Bk. 

Minneapolis — 4th  Avenue  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis  — Gold-Stabeck  Loan 
& Credit  Co. 

Minneapolis — Harriet  State  Bank. 

Minneapolis — Lake  Street  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — Liberty  State  Bank. 

Minneapolis  — Metropolitan  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Minneapolis  — Midland  National 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — Mill  City  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis — Millers  8z  Traders 
State  Bank. 

Minneapolis  — Minnehaha  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Nation- 
al Bank. 

Minneapolis  — Minneapolis  Trust 
Co. 

Minneapolis — Minnesota  Loan  & 
Trust  Co. 


Minneapolis — Nokomis  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis — Northeast  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis  — Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Minneapolis — Northern  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis — St.  Anthony  Falls 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — John  F.  Sinclair  & 
Co. 

Minneapolis — South  Side  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — State  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. 

Minneapolis — State  Institution  for 
Savings. 

Minneapolis — Twenty-sixth  Street 
State  Bank. 

Minneapolis — Union  State  Bank. 

Minneapolis — University  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis — Bond  & Goodwin. 

Minneapolis — R.  P.  Dameron. 

Minneapolis — William  W.  East- 
man Co.. 

Minneapolis — Lane-Piper  & Jaf- 
fray,  Inc. 

Minneapolis  — Lee-Higginson  & 
Co. 

Minneapolis — National  City  Co. 

Minneapolis — Sheldon  Brothers. 

Minneapolis — Stevens  & Co. 

Minneapolis  — Union  Investment 
Co. 

Minneapolis — Wells-Dickey  Co. 
NON-MEMBER  BANK 

Minneapolis — Scandinavian  Amer- 
ican Savings  Bank. 
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Sixth  District  Group 

Officers 

President — Harry  Lee,  First  National  Bank,  Browerville. 

Vice  President — A.  J.  Hayes,  First  National  Bank,  Brainerd. 
Secretary-Treasurer — W.  Leigh  Cary,  State  Bank  of  Menahga. 

Other  Members  of  Executive  Committee — R.  G.  Neils,  Burton  County 
State  Bank,  Sauk  Rapids ; A.  O.  Miller,  Backus  State  Bank,. 
Backus. 


Aitkin  County 

Aitkin — Farmers  National  Bank. 
Aitkin — First  National  Bank. 
Aitkin — National  Bank  of  Aitkin. 
Hill  City — First  State  Bank. 
McGrath — McGrath  State  Bank. 
McGregor — McGregor  State  Bank. 
Palisade — Palisade  State  Bank. 
Tamarack — First  State  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Lawler — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Shovel  Lake — Shovel  Lake  State 
Bank. 

Beltrami  County 

Baudette — First  National  Bank. 
Baudette — Security  State  Bank. 
Bemidji — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Bemidji — First  National  Bank. 
Bemidji — Northern  National  Bk. 
Bemidji — Security  State  Bank. 
Black  Duck — Black  Duck  State 
Bank. 

Black  Duck — First  National  Bk. 
Kelliher — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Kelliher — First  State  Bank. 

Pine  Wood — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Solway — Solway  State  Bank. 
Spooner  — The  State  Bank  of 
Spooner. 

Tenstrike — Beltrami  County  State 
Bank. 

Williams — First  State  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Blackduck — Blackduck  State  Bk. 
Graceton — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Benton  County 

Foley — First  National  Bank. 

Foley — State  Bank  of  Foley. 
Gilman — First  State  Bank. 


Oak  Park — Oak  Park  State  Bank. 
Rice — Rice  National  Bank. 

Sauk  Rapids  — Benton  County 
State  Bank. 

Sauk  Rapids — Citizens  State  Bk. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Rice — First  National  Bank. 
Ronneby — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Cass  County 

Backus — Backus  State  Bank. 

Cass  Lake — Cass  County  State 
Bank. 

Cass  Lake — First  National  Bank. 
Federal  Dam — Federal  Dam  State 
Bank. 

Pillager — Security  State  Bank. 
Pine  River — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Pine  River — First  National  Bank. 
Remer — First  State  Bank. 

Walker — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Walker. 

Walker — First  National  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Boy  River — First  State  Bank. 
Hackensack — Hackensack  St.  Bk.. 

Crow  Wing  County 

Barrows — First  State  Bank. 
Brainerd — Brainerd  State  Bank. 
Brainerd — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Brainerd — First  National  Bank. 
Crosby — First  National  Bank. 
Crosby — First  State  Bank. 

Cuyuna — First  State  Bank. 
Deerwood — First  National  Bank. 
Fort  Ripley — Fort  Ripley  State 
Bank. 

fronton — First  National  Bank, 
fronton — First  State  Bank. 

Jenkins — Jenkins  State  Bank. 
Manganese — Manganese  State  Bk.. 
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Pequot — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Pequot — First  State  Bank, 

Riverton — First  State  Bank. 

Trommald — Trommald  State  Bk. 

NON-MEMBER  BANK 

Pequot — First  National  Bank. 

Hubbard  County 

Akeley — State  Bank  of  Akeley. 

Dorset — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Guthrie — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Guthrie,  Inc. 

Laporte — First  State  Bank. 

Nevis — State  Bank  of  Nevis. 

Park  Rapids — Farmers  State  Bk. 

Park  Rapids — First  National  Bk. 

Park  Rapids — State  Bank  of  Park 
Rapids. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Morrison  County 

Bowlus — Morrison  County  State 
Bank. 

Buckman — Buckman  State  Bank. 
(P.  O.  Pierz.) 

Cushing — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Cushing,  Inc. 

Flensburg — First  State  Bank. 

Genola — First  State  Bank. 

Hillman — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Lastrup  — Lastrup  State  Bank, 
Pierz  P.  O. 

Lincoln — Lincoln  State  Bank. 

Little  Falls — Commercial  State 
Bank. 

Little  Falls — First  National  Bank. 

Little  Falls  — American  National 
Bank. 

Little  Falls — Merchants  State  Bk. 

Motley — First  National  Bank. 

Motley — Peoples  State  Bank  of 
Motley. 

Pierz  — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Pierz — Pierz  State  Bank. 

Randall — Farmers  and  Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Randall — Randall  State  Bank. 

Royalton — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Royalton — First  National  Bank, 

Swanville — First  National  Bank. 


Swanville — First  State  Bank. 

Upsala — Farmers  State  Bank. 

(Little  Falls  P.  O.) 

NON-MEMBER  BANK 

Little  Falls — Peoples  State  Bank. 

Stearns  County 

Albany — First  State  Bank. 

Albany — Stearns  County  State  Bk. 

Avon — Avon  State  Bank. 

Brooten — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Brooten — Security  State  Bank. 

Brooten — State  Bank  of  Brooten. 

Cold  Spring — First  National  Bk. 

Cold  Spring — State  Bank  of  Cold 
Spring. 

Fairhaven — Farmers  State  Bank 
of  Fairhaven. 

Freeport — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Freeport — Freeport  State  Bank. 

Georgeville — Farmers  State  Bank 
of  Georgeville,  Inc. 

Greenwald — State  Bank  of  Green- 
wald. 

Holdingford — Farmers  State  Bk. 

Kimball — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Kimball — State  Bank  of  Kimball. 

Lake  Henry — Lake  Henry  State 
Bank. 

Melrose — Meier  Grove  Farmers 
State  Bank.  (R.  F.  D.  3.) 

Melrose — The  Borgerding  State 
Bank. 

Melrose — Security  State  Bank. 

New  Munich — New  Munich  State 
Bank. 

Paynes ville — First  National  Bank. 

Paynesville — Security  State  Bank. 

Richmond — American  State  Bank. 

Richmond — State  Bank  of  Rich- 
mond. 

Rockville — State  Bank  of  Rock- 
ville. 

Roscoe — First  State  Bank  of  Ros- 
coe.  Zion  P.  O. 

St.  Cloud — Farmers  State  Bank. 

St,  Cloud — First  National  Bank, 

St.  Cloud  — Merchants  National 
Bank. 

St.  Cloud — St.  Cloud  State  Bank. 

St.  Cloud — Security  State  Bank. 

St.  Cloud — Zapp  State  Bank. 
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St.  Joseph — Farmers  State  Bank, 
St.  Joseph — First  State  Bank. 

St.  Martin — St.  Martin  State  Bk. 
Sauk  Center — First  State  Bank. 
Sauk  Center — Merchants  National 
Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Belgrade — North  American  State 
Bank. 

Belgrade — State  Bank  of  Belgrade. 
Elrosa — Elrosa  State  Bank. 
Holdingford — Security  State  Bk. 
Paynesville — Citizens  State  Bank 
of  Paynesville. 

Sauk  Center — First  National  Bk. 
Bank. 

Spring  Hill — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Waite  Park — Waite  Park  State 

Todd  County 

Bertha — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Bertha — First  National  Bank. 
Browerville  — Browerville  State 
Bank. 

Browerville — First  National  Bank. 
Burtrum — First  State  Bank. 
Clarissa — Clarissa  State  Bank. 
Clarissa — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Eagle  Bend — First  National  Bk. 
Eagle  Bend — First  State  Bank. 
Grey  Eagle — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Grey  Eagle — First  National  Bank, 


Hewitt — First  State  Bank. 

Little  Sauk — Little  Sauk  State  Bk. 

Long  Prairie  — Bank  of  Long 
Prairie. 

Long  Prairie — First  National  Bk. 

Long  Prairie  — Peoples  National 
Bank. 

Round  Prairie  — Farmers  State 
Bank. 

Staples — City  National  Bank. 

Staples — First  National  Bank. 

Staples — Peoples  State  Bank. 

West  Union — West  Union  State 
Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Wadena  County 

Aldrich — First  State  Bank. 

Menahga — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Menahga — State  Bank  of  Menah- 
ga. 

Sebeka — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Sebeka — First  State  Bank. 

Verndale — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Verndale — First  National  Bank. 

Wadena — First  National  Bank. 

Wadena — Merchants  National  Bk. 

Wadena — Wadena  County  State 
Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 


Seventh  District  Group 

Officers 

President — W.  E.  Landeene,  Douglas  County  State  Bank,  Alexandria. 
Vice  President — H.  H.  DeWall,  Farmers  & Merchants  State  Bank, 
Correll. 

Secretary-Treasurer — R.  H.  Lundberg,  Chokio  State  Bank,  Chokio. 
Other  Members  of  Executive  Committee — A.  A.  Bennett,  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Renville;  A.  W.  Wells,  Grant  County  State  Bank,. 
Herman. 


Big  Stone  County 

Barry — Barry  State  Bank. 
Beardsley — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Beardsley — First  National  Bank, 
Clinton — Clinton  State  Bank. 
Clinton — First  National  Bank. 
Correll — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank  of  Correll,  Inc. 


Graceville — Big  Stone  County  Bk. 
Graceville — First  National  Bank. 
Graceville — Graceville  State  Bank. 
Johnson — Johnson  State  Bank. 
Odessa — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Odessa — First  State  Bank. 
Ortonville — Citizens  National  Bk,. 
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Orton ville — First  National  Bank. 
Ortonville — Ortonville  State  Bank. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Chippewa  County 

Jlig  Bend  City — Farmers  State 
Bank.  (Milan  P.  O.) 

Clara  City — Clara  City  State  Bk. 
Clara  City — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Maynard — Home  State  Bank. 
Maynard — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Maynard — Maynard  State  Bank. 
Milan — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Milan — State  Bank  of  Milan. 
Montevideo  — Chippewa  County 
State  Bank. 

Montevideo — Eliason  State  Bank. 
Montevideo — First  National  Bank. 
Montevideo  — Montevideo  State 
Bank. 

Watson — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Watson — First  State  Bank. 
Wegdahl — Farmers  State  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANK 

Montevideo  — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

Douglas  County 

Alexandria — Douglas  County  Bk. 
Alexandria — The  Farmers  Nation- 
al Bank. 

Alexandria — First  National  Bank. 
Alexandria — Park  Region  State 
Bank. 

Brandon — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Brandon — First  National  Bank. 
Carlos — First  State  Bank. 
Evansville — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Evansville — Evansville  State  Bk. 
Forada — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Garfield — Garfield  State  Bank. 
Holmes  City — Holmes  City  State 
Bank. 

Melby — Melby  State  Bank. 
Millerville — Millerville  State  Bk. 
Miltona — Miltona  State  Bank. 
Nelson — Nelson  State  Bank. 


Osakis — P'irst  National  Bank. 
Osakis — Osakis  State  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Kensington — First  State  Bank. 
Osakis — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Grant  County 

Ashby — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Ashby — First  State  Bank. 

Barrett — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Barrett — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Barrett,  Inc. 

Elbow  Lake  — Bank  of  Elbow 
Lake. 

Elbow  Lake — First  National  Bk. 
Erdahl — First  State  Bank. 
Herman — First  National  Bank. 
Herman — Grant  County  State  Bk. 
Hoffman — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Hoffman — State  Bank  of  Hoff- 
man. 

Norcross — State  Bank  of  Nor- 
cross. 

Wendell — First  National  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANK 
Wendell — Wendell  State  Bank. 

Kandiyohi  County 

Atwater — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Atwater — First  National  Bank. 
Hawick — Hawick  State  Bank. 
Kandiyohi — Farmers  State  Bank. 
New  London — Farmers  State  Bk. 
New  London — State  Bank  of  New 
London. 

Pennock — State  Bank  of  Pennock. 
Prinsburg — Prinsburg  State  Bank. 
Raymond — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Raymond — First  National  Bank. 
Spicer — Green  Lake  State  Bank. 
Sunburg — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Svea — State  Bank  of  Svea. 
Thorpe — First  State  Bank. 

(via  Atwater.) 

Willmar — Bank  of  Willmar. 
Willmar — Farmers  Security  State 
Bank. 

Willmar — First  National  Bank. 
Willmar — Kandiyohi  County  Bk. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
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Lac  Qui  Parle  County 

Bellingham — Bellingham  State  Bk, 
Bellingham — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Boyd — Boyd  National  Bank. 

Boyd — First  State  Bank. 

Dawson — Bank  of  Dawson. 
Dawson — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Dawson — First  National  Bank. 
Louisburg — Louisburg  State  Bk. 
Madison — First  National  Bank. 
Madison — Lac  Qui  Parle  County 
Bank. 

Madison — Madison  State  Bank. 
Marietta — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Marietta — Marietta  State  Bank. 
Nassau — Nassau  State  Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Lyon  County 

Amiret — Amiret  State  Bank. 
Balaton — First  National  Bank. 
Balaton — First  State  Bank. 
Cottonwood  — Cottonwood  State 
Bank. 

Cottonwood — First  National  Bk. 
Florence — State  Bank  of  Florence. 
Garvin — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Ghent — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Ghent — First  State  Bank  of  Ghent. 
Green  Valley — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Lynd — Lynd  State  Bank. 

Marshall — First  National  Bank. 
Marshall — Lyon  County  National 
Bank. 

Marshall — Marshall  State  Bank. 
Minneota — Farmers  & Merchants 
National  Bank. 

Minneota — First  National  Bank. 
Russell — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Russell — First  State  Bank. 
Taunton — State  Bank  of  Taunton. 
Tracy — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Tracy — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Tracy — First  National  Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Meeker  County 

Comos — First  State  Bank. 

(Buffalo  Lake  P.  O.) 

Darwin — Farmers  State  Bank. 


Dassell — Bank  of  Dassell. 

Dassell — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Eden  Valley — Security  State  Bk. 

Eden  Valley — State  Bank  of  Eden 
Valley. 

Grove  City — First  State  Bank. 

Grove  City — Merchants  & Farm- 
ers State  Bank. 

Kingston — Kingston  State  Bank, 
(via  Dassell.) 

Litchfield — Bank  of  Litchfield. 

Litchfield — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Litchfield — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Litchfield — First  National  Bank. 

Watkins — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Watkins — Watkins  State  Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Pope  County 

Cyrus — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Cyrus — State  Bank  of  Cyrus. 

Farwell — Farwell  State  Bank. 

Glenwood — First  National  Bank. 

Glenwood — Glenwood  State  Bank. 

Glenwood  — Pope  County  State 
Bank. 

Lowry — Lowry  State  Bank. 

Sedan  — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Starbuck — First  National  Bank. 

Starbuck — Security  State  Bank. 

Villard — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Villard — Villard  State  Bank. 

Westport — State  Bank  of  West- 
port. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Lowry  — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank  of  Lowry. 

New  Prairie — Secunty  State  Bk. 
of  New  Prairie. 

Renville  County 

Bird  Island — Renville  County 
State  Bank. 

Bird  Island — State  Bank  of  Bird 
Island. 

Buffalo  Lake — Farmers  State  Bk. 

Buffalo  Lake — State  Bank  of  Buf- 
falo. 

Danube — Danube  State  Bank. 

Fairfax — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Fairfax — First  National  Bank. 
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Fairfax — State  Bank  of  Fairfax. 
Franklin — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Franklin — State  Bank  of  Frank- 
lin. 

Hector — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Hector — State  Bank  of  Hector. 
Morton — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Morton,  Inc. 

Morton — State  Bank  of  Morton. 
Olivia — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Olivia — Olivia  State  Bank. 

Olivia — Peoples  First  National 
Bank. 

Renville — First  National  Bank. 
Renville — O’Connor  Brothers 
State  Bank. 

Renville — Renville  State  Bank. 
Sacred  Heart — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Sacred  Heart  — State  Bank  of 
Sacred  Heart. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Stevens  County 

Alberta — Alberta  State  Bank. 
Chokio — Chokio  State  Bank. 
Chokio — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Donnelly — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Donnelly — State  Bank  of  Don- 
nelly. 

Hancock — First  National  Bank. 
Hancock — Hancock  National  Bk. 
Morris — Citizens  Bank. 

Morris — Morris  National  Bank. 
Morris — Stevens  County  State  Bk. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Swift  County 

Appleton — Appleton  State  Bank. 
Appleton — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Appleton — First  National  Bank. 
Benson — First  National  Bank. 
Benson — Security  State  Bank. 
Benson — Swift  County  Bank. 
Clontarf — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Danvers — Danvers  Farmers  State 
Bank. 

Danvers — State  Bank  of  Danvers. 
De  Graff — Peoples  State  Bank. 

De  Graff — State  Bank  of  De  Graff. 


Holloway — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank  of  Holloway,  Inc. 

Kerkhoven — First  National  Bank. 

Kerkhoven — Security  State  Bank. 

Kerkhoven — State  Bank  of  Kerk- 
hoven. 

Murdock — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Murdock — First  State  Bank. 

Swift  Falls — Swift  State  Bank. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Traverse  County 

Browns  Valley  — Browns  Valley 
State  Bank. 

Browns  Valley  — First  National 
Bank. 

Dumont — First  State  Bank. 

Tintah — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Wheaton — First  National  Bank. 

Wheaton  — National  Bank  of 
Wheaton. 

Wheaton — State  Bank  of  Whea- 
ton. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Yellow  Medicine  County 

Burr — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Canby — Bank  of  Canby. 

Canby — First  National  Bank. 

Canby — National  Citizens  Bank. 

Clarkfield — Citizens  State  Bank  of 
Clarkfield,  Inc. 

Clarkfield — Clarkfield  State  Bank. 

Echo — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Echo — State  Bank  of  Echo. 

Granite  Falls — First  National  Bk. 

Granite  Falls — Granite  Falls  Bk. 

Granite  Falls  — Yellow  Medicine 
County  Bank. 

Hanley  Falls — Farmers  State  Bk. 

Hanley  Falls — First  State  Bank. 

Hazel  Run — Hazel  Run  State  Bk. 

Porter — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Porter. 

Porter — State  Bank  of  Porter. 

St.  Leo — Farmers  State  Bank. 

St.  Leo — First  State  Bank. 

Wood  Lake — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Wood  Lake — State  Bank  of  Wood 
Lake. 

NON-MEMBER  BANK 

Clarkfield — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank,  Inc. 
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Eighth  District  Group 

Officers 

President — J.  W.  Lyder,  Northern  National  Bank,  Duluth. 

Vice  President — ^J.  R.  Kirby,  First  National  Bank,  Hibbings. 
Secretary-Treasurer — C.  P.  Osborn,  Northern  State  Bank,  Cloquet. 
Other  Members  of  Executive  Committee — H.  S.  Macgregor,  City  Na- 
tional Bank,  Duluth;  G.  A.  WHiTMAN,First  National  Bank,  Eveleth. 


Carlton  County 

Barnum — First  National  Bank. 
Carlton — First  National  Bank. 
Cloquet — First  National  Bank. 
Cloquet — Northwestern  State  Bk. 
Cromwell — State  Bank  of  Crom- 
well. 

Mahtowa — State  Bank  of  Mah- 
towa. 

Wright — Wright  State  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Kettle  River — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Moose  Lake — Farmers  State  Bank 
of  Automba. 

Moose  Lake — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Moose  Lake — Security  State  Bk. 
Wrenshall — Wrenshall  State  Bk. 

Cook  County 

Grand  Marais — Cook  County  State 
Bank. 

Grand  Marais  — Grand  Marais 
State  Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Itasca  County 
Big  Fork — First  State  Bank. 
Bovey — First  National  Bank. 
Cohasset — Cohasset  State  Bank. 
Coleraine — First  National  Bank. 
Coleraine — Merchants  & Miners 
State  Bank. 

Deer  River — First  National  Bank. 
Grand  Rapids — First  National  Bk. 
Grand  Rapids — Security  State  Bk. 
Keewatin — First  National  Bank. 
Keewatin — Keewatin  State  Bank. 
Mable — First  National  Bank. 
Nashwauk  — American  National 
Bank. 

Nashwauk — First  National  Bank. 
Northome — First  State  Bank. 
Warba — Warba  State  Bank. 


NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Calumet — Calumet  State  Bank. 
Deer  River — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Koochiching  County 

Big  Falls — First  State  Bank, 
international  Falls — First  Nation- 
al Bank. 

International  Falls — International 
State  Bank. 

Little  Fork — First  State  Bank. 
Mizpah — State  Bank  of  Mizpah. 
Ranier — American  State  Bank. 
Ray — Ray  State  Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Lake  County 

Two  Harbors — Commercial  State 
Bank. 

Two  Harbors — First  State  Bank. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
St.  Louis  County 
Aurora — State  Bank  of  Aurora. 
Biwabik — First  National  Bank. 
Buhl — Buhl  State  Bank. 

Buhl — First  National  Bank. 
Chisholm — Chisholm  State  Bank. 
Chisholm — First  National  Bank. 
Chisholm — Miners  State  Bank. 
Cook — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Cook — First  State  Bank. 

Duluth — American  Exchange  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Duluth — Bank  of  Commerce  & 
Savings,  Inc. 

Duluth — Central  State  Bank. 
Duluth — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Duluth — City  National  Bank. 
Duluth — Duluth  State  Bank. 
Duluth — First  National  Bank. 
Duluth — Home  State  Bank  of  Du- 
luth, Inc.  West  Duluth. 
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Duluth — Northern  National  Bank. 
Duluth — Peoples  State  Bank  of 
Duluth. 

Duluth — Riverside  State  Bank. 
Duluth — Western  State  Bank. 
Duluth — A.  R.  Mac  Farlane  & Co. 
Ely — First  National  Bank, 

Ely — First  State  Bank. 

Eveleth — First  National  Bank. 
Eveleth — Miners  National  Bank. 
Eveleth — Peoples  State  Bank. 
Floodwood — Farmers  State  Bank. 
I'loodwood — First  State  Bank. 
Gilbert — First  National  Bank. 
Ribbing — First  National  Bank. 
Ribbing — Ribbing  State  Bank. 
Ribbing — Merchants  & Miners 
State  Bank. 

Ribbing — Security  State  Bank. 
Kinney — Kinney  State  Bank, 


Marble — First  National  Bank. 
Meadowlands  — Meadowlands 
State  Bank. 

Mountain  Iron — Mountain  Iron 
First  State  Bank. 

Orr — Orr  State  Bank. 

Proctor — First  National  Bank. 
Tower — First  State  Bank. 
Virginia  — American  Exchange 
National  Bank. 

Virginia — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Virginia — State  Bank  of  Virginia. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Aurora — First  National  Bank. 
Duluth — Park  State  Bank. 

Duluth — St.  Louis  County  Stfite 
Bank. 

Proctor — Mesaba  State  Bank. 
Virginia — First  National  Bank. 


Ninth  District  Group 

Officers 

President — J.  A.  Shea,  State  Bank  of  Perham,  Perham. 

Vice  President — J.  M.  Ranson,  Polk  County  State  Bank,  Crookston. 
Secretary-Treasurer — R.  B,  Rathbun,  Merchants  National  Bank,  De- 
troit. 

Other  Members  of  Executive  Committee — C,  R.  Gillespie.  State  Bank 


of  Stephen,  Stephen;  W.  B. 
State  Bank,  Oklee. 

Becker  County 

Audubon — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Audubon — State  Bank  of  Audu- 
bon. 

Callaway — Callaway  State  Bank. 
Callaway — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Detroit — Detroit  State  Bank. 
Detroit — First  National  Bank. 
Detroit — Merchants  National  Bk. 
Detroit — Security  State  Bank. 
Frazee — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Frazee — First  National  Bank. 
Lake  Park — Becker  County  State 
Bank, 

Lake  Park — First  National  Bank. 
Ogema — White  Earth  Reservation 
State  Bank. 

Ponsford — Ponsford  State  Bank. 
Westbury — ^Westbury  State  Bank, 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 


Torgerson,  Farmers  & Merchants 


Clay  County 

Baker — Baker  State  Bank. 
Barnesville — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Barnesville  — Farmers  National 
Bank. 

Barnesville — First  National  Bank. 
Comstock — Comstock  State  Bank, 
Dilworth — Dilworth  State  Bank. 
Downer — First  State  Bank. 
Felton — First  State  Bank. 
Georgetown — State  Bk.  of  George- 
town. 

Glyndon — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Glyndon — First  State  Bank. 
Rawley — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Rawley — First  National  Bank. 
Rawley — State  Bank  of  Hawley. 
Hitterdal — Clay  County  State  Bk. 
Hitterdal — Security  State  Bank. 
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Moorhead — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Moorhead — First  National  Bank. 
Moorhead — First  State  Bank. 
Moorhead  — Moorhead  National 
Bank. 

Sabin — Sabin  State  Bank. 

Ulen — First  National  Bank. 

Ulen — Ulen  State  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Kragness — Kragness  State  Bank. 
Rust  ad — Riistad  State  Bank. 

Clearwater  County 

Bagley — Clearwater  County  State 
Bank. 

Bagley — First  National  Bank. 
Clearbrook — First  State  Bank. 
Gonvick — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Gonvick — First  National  Bank. 
Leonard — First  State  Bank. 
Shevlin — First  State  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANK 
Clearbrook — First  National  Bank. 

Kittson  County 

Bronson — Bronson  State  Bank. 
Bronson — Farmers  State  Bank, 
Donaldson — State  Bank  of  Don- 
aldson. 

Hallock — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Hallock — First  National  Bank. 
Hallock — Kittson  County  State 
Bank. 

Halma — Halma  State  Bank, 
Humboldt — The  First  State  Bank. 
Karlstad — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Karlstad — State  Bank  of  Karlstad. 
Kennedy — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Kennedy — State  Bank  of  Kennedy. 
Lancaster — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Lancaster — First  National  Bank. 
Northcote — Northcote  State  Bank. 
Orleans — First  State  Bank, 

St.  Vincent  — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Mahnomen  County 
Bejou — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Mahnomen — Citizens  State  Bank. 


Mahnomen  — Farmers  National 
Bank. 

Mahnomen — Security  State  Bank. 
Watibun — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Waubun — Waubun  State  Bank. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Marshall  County 
Alvarado — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Alvarado — State  Bank  of  Alva- 
rado. 

Argyle — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Argyle — Farmers  & Merchants 
Bank, 

Argyle — First  National  Bank. 
Gatzke — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Grygla — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Grygla — State  Bank  of  Grygla. 
Holt — Holt  State  Bank. 

Middle  River — Security  State  Bk. 
Middle  River — State  Bank  of  Mid- 
dle River. 

New  Folden — Farmers  State  Bk. 
New  Folden — Peoples  State  Bk, 
Oslo — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Oslo — First  State  Bank. 

Radium — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Radium. 

Rosewood — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Stephen — First  National  Bank. 
Stephen — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Stephen — State  Bank  of  Stephen. 
Strandquist  — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

Viking — State  Bank  of  Viking. 
Warren — First  National  Bank. 
Warren — State  Bank  of  Warren. 
Warren — Warren  National  Bank. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Norman  County 
Ada — Ada  National  Bank. 

Ada — Farmers  & Merchants  State 
Bank. 

Ada — First  National  Bank. 

Ada — First  State  Bank  of  Ada. 
Borup — Security  State  Bank. 
Flom — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Gary — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Gary — First  State  Bank. 

Halstad — State  Bank  of  Halstad. 
Hendrum — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Hendrum. 
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Henclrum — State  Bank  of  Hen- 
drum. 

Perley — First  State  Bank. 

Shelly — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Shelly — State  Bank  of  Shelly. 
Syre — First  State  Bank. 

Twin  Valley — Citizens  State  Bk. 
Twin  Valley — First  National  Bk. 
Twin  Valley — Security  State  Bk. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Halstad — First  National  Bank. 
Lockhart — First  State  Bank. 
Perley — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Ottertail  County 

Almora — Almora  State  Bank. 
Battle  Lake — First  National  Bank. 
Battle  Lake — First  State  Bank. 
Bluffton — State  Bank  of  Bluffton. 
Carlisle — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Clitherall — First  State  Bank. 
Dalton — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Dalton — First  State  Bank. 

Deer  Creek — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Deer  Creek — First  National  Bank. 
Dent — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Elizabeth — Merchants  State  Bank. 
Erhard — Erhard  State  Bank. 
Fergus  Falls — American  State  Bk. 
Fergus  Falls — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

Fergus  Falls — Fergus  Falls  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Fergus  Falls — First  National  Bk. 
Fergus  Falls — First  State  Bank. 
Fergus  Falls — Guaranty  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank. 

Henning — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Henning — First  National  Bank. 
New  York  Mills — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

New  York  Mills — First  State  Bk. 
Ottertail — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Parkers  Prairie — First  National 
Bank. 

Parkers  Prairie — State  Bank  of 
Parkers  Prairie. 

Pelican  Rapids — First  National 
Bank. 


Pelican  Rapids — J.  P.  Wallace 
State  Bank. 

Pelican  Rapids — Pelican  Rapids 
State  Bank. 

Perham — First  National  Bank. 

Perham — State  Bank  of  Perham. 

Richville — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Underwood — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Underwood — First  State  Bank. 

Urbank — Urbank  Farmers  State 
Bank. 

Vergas — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Vining — Lunds  State  Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Pennington  County 

Goodridge — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Goodridge — Goodridge  State  Bk. 

Hazel — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Mavie — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Mavie. 

St.  Hilaire — Farmers  State  Bank. 

St.  Hilaire — Merchants  State  Bk. 

Thief  River  Falls — Citizens  State 
Bank. 

Thief  River  Falls  — ■ Farmers  & 
Merchants  State  Bank. 

Thief  River  Falls — First  National 
Bank. 

Thief  River  Falls — First  & Peo- 
ples State  Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Polk  County 

Angus — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Angus,  Inc. 

Beltrami — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Beltrami — First  State  Bank. 

Climax — Farmers  State  Bank. 

Climax — State  Bank  of  Climax. 

Crookston — Crookston  State  Bk. 

Crookston — Crookston  Trust  Co. 

Crookston — First  National  Bank. 

Crookston  — Merchants  National 
Bank. 

Crookston  — Polk  County  State 
Bank. 

Crookston  — Scandia  American 
Bank. 

East  Grand  Forks — First  Nation- 
al Bank. 
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East  Grand  Forks — First  State 
Bank. 

Eldred — State  Bank  of  Eldred. 
Erskine — First  National  Bank. 
Erskine — State  Bank  of  Erskine. 
Euclid — First  State  Bank. 

Fertile — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Fertile — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Fertile — First  ^State  Bank. 

Fisher — Bank  of  Fisher. 

Fisher — Red  River  Valley  State 
Bank. 

Fosston — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Fosston — First  National  Bank. 
Gentilly — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Gully — First  State  Bank. 

Lengby — Farmers  State  Bank. 
McIntosh — Citizens  State  Bank. 
McIntosh — First  National  Bank. 
Mentor — First  State  Bank. 
Nielsville — State  Bank  of  Niels- 
ville. 

Tabor — Tabor  State  Bank. 

Trail — Trail  State  Bank. 

Winger — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Winger — Winger  State  Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Red  Lake  County 

Brooks — First  State  Bank. 

Oklee  — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Oklee — First  State  Bank. 
Plummer — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Plummer,  Inc. 

Plummer — First  State  Bank. 

Red  Lake  Falls — Citizens  State 
Bank. 

Red  Lake  Falls — Farmers  Nation- 
al Bank. 

Red  Lake  Falls — First  State  Bk. 
Red  Lake  Falls — Merchants  State 
Bank. 

Wylie — First  State  Bank  of  Wy- 
lie, Inc. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 


Roseau  County 

Badger — First  State  Bank. 

Badger — Scandinavian  American 
State  Bank. 

Greenbush  — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

Greenbush — Peoples  State  Bank. 

Greenbush — State  Bank  of  Oreen- 
bush. 

Roosevelt — First  State  Bank. 

Roseau — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Roseau — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Roseau — First  National  Bank. 

Salol — Salol  State  Bank. 

Strathcona — Strathcona  State  Bk. 

Warroad — Security  State  Bank. 

Warroad — State  Bank  of  War- 
road. 

Wannaska — Farmers  State  Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 


Wilkin  County 

Breckenridge — Breckenridge  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Breckenridge — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

Breckenridge — First  National  Bk. 
Brushvale — Brushvale  State  Bank. 
Campbell — The  First  National  Bk. 
Campbell — Security  State  Bank. 
Doran — State  Bank  of  Doran. 
Foxhome — State  Bank  of  Fox- 
home. 

Kent — Kent  State  Bank. 
Lawndale — Lawndale  State  Bank. 
Nashua — First  State  Bank. 
.Rothsay — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Rothsay — First  State  Bank. 
Tenney — State  Bank  of  Tenney. 
Wolverton — Wolverton  State  Bk_ 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
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Tenth  District  Group 

Officers 

President — W,  E.  Curzon,  State  Bank  of  Becker,  Becker. 

Vice  President — H.  S.  Quiggle,  Bankers  National  Bank,  Minneapolis. 
Secretary-Treasurer — J.  W.  Pribyl,  Farmers  & Merchants  State  Bank, 
Monticello. 

Other  Members  of  Executive  Committee — G.  J.  Stolberg,  State  Bank 
of  Harris,  Harris;  W.  B.  Tscharner,  Mercantile  State  Bank, 
Minneapolis. 


Anoka  County 

Anoka — Anoka  National  Bank. 
Anoka — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Anoka — State  Bank  of  Anoka. 
Bethel — State  Bank  of  Bethel. 
Cedar — Farmers  State  Bank. 

St.  Francis — St.  Francis  State  Bk. 
NO  NON -MEMBER  BANKS 

Chisago  County 

Almelund — Farmers  State  Bank. 

(Center  City  P.  O.) 

Center  City  — Chisago  County 
State  Bank. 

Chisago  City — Farmers  State  Bk. 
Harris — State  Bank  of  Harris. 
Lindstrom — First  State  Bank. 
Lindstrom — Security  State  Bank. 
North  Branch — Farmers  State  Bk. 
North  Branch — Merchants  State 
Bank. 

Rush  City — First  National  Bank. 
Rush  City — State  Bank  of  Rush 
City. 

Shafer — Shafer  State  Bank. 

Stacy — First  State  Bank  of  Stacy. 
Sunrise — Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Sunrise,  Inc. 

Taylors  Falls — Standard  State  Bk. 
Wyoming — First  State  Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Part  of  Hennepin  County 

Champlin — First  State  Bank. 
Dayton — The  First  State  Bank. 
Excelsior — Minnetonka  State  Bk. 
Hamel — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Minneapolis — First  National  Bk. 
of  West  Minneapolis.  (Hop- 
kins P.  O.) 

Hopkins — State  Bank  of  Hopkins. 


Long  Lake — State  Bank  of  Long 
Lake. 

Loretto — State  Bank  of  Loretto. 

Lyndale  — Lyndale  State  Bank. 
(Via  Maple  Plain.) 

Maple  Plain  — State  Bank  of 
Maple  Plain. 

Minneapolis — Bankers  National 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — Camden  Park  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis  — Continental  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — Gateway  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis  — Hennepin  County 
Savings  Bank. 

Minneapolis — Industrial  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis — Lincoln  National 
Bank. 

Minneapolis  — Lincoln  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank. 

Minneapolis — Market  State  Bank. 

Minneapolis — Mercantile  State  Bk, 

Minneapolis — Merchants  & Manu- 
facturers State  Bank. 

Minneapolis — The  North  Ameri- 
can Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis — North  Commercial 
State  Bank. 

Minneapolis — North  Side  State 
Bank. 

Minneapolis — State  Deposit  Bank. 

Minneapolis — Western  State  Bk. 

Minneapolis — Drake  Ballard  Com- 
pany. 

Minneapolis — Grandin  Investment 
Co. 

Minneapolis — Gold-Stabeck  Loan 
& Credit  Co. 

Minneapolis — Republic  State  Bk, 

Minneapolis — S.  W.  Straus  & Co. 

Mound — State  Bank  of  Mound. 
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Osseo — Citizens  State  Bank. 

Osseo — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Robbinsdale — Security  State  Bk. 
Rogers — State  Bank  of  Rogers. 
St.  Bonifacius — Farmers  State  Bk. 

of  St.  Bonifacius,  Inc. 
Wayzata — Wayzata  State  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Minneapolis — Penn  Avenue  State 
Bank. 

St.  Bonifacius — Peoples  State  Bk. 
Minneapolis — Bankers  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank. 

Isanti  County 

Braham — Braham  State  Bank. 
Braham — First  National  Bank. 
Cambridge — First  National  Bank. 
Cambridge — First  State  Bank. 
Cambridge — Isanti  County  State 
Bank. 

Dalbo — State  Bank  of  Dalbo. 
Grandy — State  Bank  of  Grandy. 
Isanti — First  National  Bank. 

Isanti — First  State  Bank. 

Spring  Lake — Peoples  State  Bank. 

(R.  F.  D.  1 North  Branch.) 
Stanchfield — First  State  Bank. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Kanabec  County 

Grasston — First  State  Bank. 

Mora — First  National  Bank. 

Mora — State  Bank  of  Mora. 
Ogilvie — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Ogilvie — State  Bank  of  Ogilvie. 
Quamba — Quamba  State  Bank. 
NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Mille  Lacs  County 

Bock — State  Bank  of  Bock. 
Foreston — Foreston  State  Bank. 
Wahkon — The  Soo  State  Bank. 
Isle — Security  State  Bank. 

Isle — State  Bank  of  Isle. 

Long  Siding — Long  Siding  State 
Bank. 

Milaca — First  National  Bank. 
Milaca — Milaca  State  Bank. 
Onamia — First  State  Bank. 

Pease — State  Bank  of  Pease. 


Princeton — First  National  Bank. 
Princeton — Princeton  State  Bank. 
Princeton — Security  State  Bank. 

NON-MEMBER  BANK 
Milaca — Security  State  Bank. 

Pine  County 

Askov — First  State  Bank. 

Beroun — State  Bank  of  Beroun. 
Brook  Park — Brook  Park  State 
Bank. 

Bruno — State  Bank  of  Bruno. 
Denham — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Finlayson — First  State  Bank. 
Henriette — First  State  Bank. 
Hinckley — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Hinckley — State  Bank  of  Hinck- 
ley. 

Kerrick — Kerrick  State  Bank. 
Markville — Markville  State  Bank. 
Pine  City — First  National  Bank. 
Pine  City — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Rock  Creek — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Sandstone — First  National  Bank. 
Sandstone — Security  State  Bank. 
Sturgeon  Lake — Sturgeon  Lake 
State  Bank. 

Willow  River — State  Bank  of 
Willow  River. 
NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
Cloverton — Cloverton  State  Bank. 
Groningen — Groningen  State  Bk. 

Sherburne  County 

Becker — State  Bank  of  Becker. 
Big  Lake — Big  Lake  Farmers 
State  Bank. 

Big  Lake — First  National  Bank. 
Clear  Lake — First  State  Bank. 

Elk  River — Bank  of  Elk  River. 
Elk  River — First  National  Bank. 
Zimmerman  — Farmers  & Mer- 
chants State  Bank. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 

Wright  County 

Albertville — Albertville  State  Bk. 
Annandale — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Annandale — State  Bank  of  An- 
nandale. 
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Buffalo — First  National  Bank. 
Buffalo — Oakley  State  Bank. 
Buffalo — State  Bank  of  Buffalo. 
Clearwater — Clearwater  State  Bk. 
Clearwater — First  State  Bank. 
Cokato — Citizens  State  Bank  of 
Cokato. 

Cokato — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Cokato — State  Bank  of  Cokato. 
Delano — First  National  Bank. 
Delano — State  Bank  of  Delano. 
French  Lake — Farmers  State  Bk. 

(Via  Annandale.) 

Hanover — Hanover  State  Bank. 
Howard  Lake — American  State 
of  Howard  Lake,  Inc. 

Howard  Lake — Bank  of  Howard 
Lake. 

Maple  Lake — Maple  Lake  State 
Bank. 


Maple  Lake — Security  State  Bank. 
Monticello — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Monticello — Farmers  & Merchants 
State  Bank. 

Monticello — State  Bank  of  Monti- 
cello. 

Montrose — State  Bank  of  Mont- 
rose. 

Rockford — Farmers  State  Bank. 
Rockford — State  Bank  of  Rock- 
ford. 

St.  Michael — State  Bank  of  St. 
Michael. 

Silver  Creek — First  State  Bank. 
(P.  O.  Hesty.) 

South  Haven — First  State  Bank. 
Waverly — Citizens  State  Bank. 
Waverly — State  Bank  of  Waverly. 

NO  NON-MEMBER  BANKS 
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Constitution  and  By-Laws 

OF  THE 

MINNESOTA  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
AS  AMENDED  1917 

DECLARATION. 

The  Minnesota  Bankers  Association  was  organized  and  is 
maintained  in  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  useful- 
ness of  banks  and  banking  institutions,  and  to  secure  uniform- 
ity of  action,  together  with  the  practical  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  personal  acquaintance  and  from  the  discussions  of  sub- 
jects of  importance  to  the  banking  and  commercial  interests  of 
this  State;  especially  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  considera- 
tion of  questions  regarding  the  financial  usages,  customs  and 
laws  which  affect  the  banking  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
entire  State,  and  for  the  protection  against  loss  by  crime. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Minnesota  Bankers  Association, 
appreciating  the  importance  of  concerted  action,  do  hereby 
agree  to  be  governed  by  the  following  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  : 


CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  I 

NAME 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  “Minnesota 
Bankers  Association.” 

ARTICLE  II 

MEMBERSHIP 

Section  1.  “Active” — Any  National  or  State  Bank, 
Trust  Company,  or  Savings  Bank,  of  Minnesota,  may  become 
a member  of  this  Association  upon  the  payment  of  such  an- 
nual dues  as  shall  be  provided  for  in  the  By-Laws. 

Any  Corporation,  Firm  or  Individual,  dealing  in  Bonds, 
Mortgages,  or  Commercial  Paper,  may  become  a member  upon 
invitation  from  the  Council  of  Administration,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  By-Laws.  Any  member  may  be  expelled 
from  the  Association  upon  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  Delegates 
present  at  any  regular  meeting. 
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Sec.  2.  “Honorary” — Honorary  members  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Council  of  Administration,  and  such  members  shall  be 
entitled  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  courtesies  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, including  its  conventions  and  group  meetings,  except 
the  right  to  vote,  to  hold  elective  ofifice,  or  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  protective  work  of  the  Association. 

The  word  “Member”  as  hereinafter  used  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws  shall  refer  to  such  members  only  as  have 
])aid  annual  dues  to  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  HI 

DELEGATES 

Section  1.  A delegate  must  be:  An  Officer  or  Director 
or  Trustee  of  the  Institution,  or  a member  of  the  firm  he  rep- 
resents. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  election  of  officers  and  in  all  other  mat- 
ters upon  which  a vote  is  taken  by  the  Association  each  mem- 
ber shall  have  one  vote  only,  to  be  cast  by  its  properly  accred- 
ited delegate.  No  delegate  shall  represent  more  than  one 
member;  no  member  shall  be  represented  by  more  than  one 
delegate. 

Sec.  3.  Delegates  shall  vote  in  person ; no  voting  by  proxy 
shall  be  permitted.  All  votes  shall  be  viva  voce,  unless  other- 
wise ordered,  except  on  elections  which  shall  be  by  ballot ; any 
delegate  may  at  any  time  demand  a division  of  the  house. 

ARTICLE  IV 

OFFICERS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Section  1.  The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a 
President,  a Vice-President,  a Secretary  and  a Treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion, not  otherwise  delegated,  shall  be  vested  in  a Council  of 
Administration,  consisting  of  the  President;  Vice-President; 
the  retiring  President;  the  Secretary;  the  Treasurer;  and  one 
member  elected,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  general  con- 
vention, from  each  Congressional  District  of  the  State ; all  of 
whom,  excepting  the  Secretary,  shall  be  officials  of  banks  which 
are  active  members.  Provided,  however,  that  the  present 
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members  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  serve  on  the  Council 
of  Administration  until  the  term  of  which  they  were  elected 
shall  have  expired. 

Sec.  3.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  Treasurer  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting,  and  shall  serve 
one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Sec.  4.  As  the  terms  of  office  of  the  present  members  of 
the  Executive  Council  expire — excepting  the  “members  at 
large” — their  successors  shall  be  elected  by  their  respective 
groups  to  serve  on  the  Council  of  Administration,  for  a period 
of  three  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  or  ap- 
pointed. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  officer,  excepting  the  Secretary,  or  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Administration,  ceases  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  the  banking  business,  he  shall  thereupon  be  held 
to  have  vacated  his  office  in  this  Association. 

ARTICLE  V 

AMENDMENTS 

Section  1.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended 
at  any  general  meeting  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  dele- 
gates present  and  entitled  to  vote;  provided,  however,  that  no 
vote  on  any  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  shall  be 
taken  prior  to  the  next  day  following  the  introduction  of  such 
proposed  amendment  at  a regular  session  of  such  general 
meeting. 


BY-LAWS 

ARTICLE  I 

Section  1.  All  annual  dues  shall  be  payable  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  calendar  year.  The  secretary  shall  draw 
a draft  upon  each  member  for  the  amount  of  its  respective 
regular  annual  dues,  giving  notice  thereof,  and  such  draft 
when  paid  shall  constitute  an  official  receipt  for  the  payment 
of  said  regular  annual  dues. 

Banks  joining  the  Association  after  July  1st  of  any  year 
shall  pay  as  dues  for  balance  of  such  calendar  year  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  regular  annual  dues. 
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Sec.  2.  The  regular  annual  dues  of  each  active  member 
shall  be: 

Banks  and  Trust  Companies  with  less  than  $15,000  capital  and 

surplus  $ 5.00 

Banks  and  Trust  Companies  with  $15,000  capital  and  surplus  and 

less  than  $50,000  10.00 

Banks  and  Trust  Companies  with  $50,000  capital  and  surplus  and 

less  than  $100,000  15.00 

Banks  and  Trust  Companies  with  $100,000  capital  and  surplus  and 

less  than  $500,000  20.00 

Banks  and  Trust  Companies  with  $500,000  capital  and  surplus  and 

less  than  $1,000,000  50.00 

Banks  and  Trust  Companies  with  $1,000,000  capital  and  surplus  or 

more  75.00 

Any  active  member,  a corporation,  firm  or  individual  dealing  in 

Bonds,  Mortgages  or  Commercial  Paper 5.00 

In  computing  dues  the  word  ‘‘Surplus”  shall  be  construed 

as  including  Undivided  Profits. 

ARTICLE  II 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Section  1.  The  Council  of  Administration  shall: 

a.  Hold  a meeting  immediately  preceding  the  holding  of 
any  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  and  arrange  for  the 
order  of  business. 

b.  Hold  a meeting  immediately  after  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association;  elect  a Sec- 
retary and  appoint  any  other  employees  required  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Association.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
of  Administration  to  fix  all  salaries  of  employees. 

c.  Hold  a meeting  as  soon  after  January  1st  of  each  year 
as  convenient,  at  which  meeting  reports  from  the  Secretary, 
the  Treasurer,  and  standing  committees  shall  be  presented  and 
considered. 

d.  Special  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Administration 
may  be  called  by  the  President,  and  shall  be  called  by  the  Sec- 
retary, whenever  he  may  be  so  directed  in  writing  by  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Council. 

e.  It  shall  have  charge  of  the  general  business  of  the  As- 
sociation, arrange  for  holding  the  annual  conventions  and 
other  meetings,  and  carry  into  eflfect  the  resolutions  passed. 
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It  shall  have  powder  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  any  of 
the  ofifices  of  the  Association  and  in  the  membership  of  the 
Council. 

f.  It  shall  provide  for  keeping  the  records  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  its  own  meetings,  as  well  as  of  the  Association’s  annual 
or  special  meetings. 

g.  It  shall  submit  at  each  annual  meeting  a report  cover- 
ing its  own  official  acts,  as  well  as  a statement  of  any  new  or 
unfinished  business  requiring  attention. 

h.  It  shall  make  full  statement  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Association. 

i.  It  shall  furnish  and  send  to  each  active  member  of  the 
Association  a uniform  membership  sign  bearing  these  words: 
“Member  Minnesota  Bankers  Association.”  The  sign  shall 
remain  the  property  of  the  Association  and  shall  be  returned 
to  the  Secretary  should  the  membership  of  the  holder  be  termi- 
nated. 

j.  It  shall  furnish  and  send  to  each  member  a copy  of  the 
annual  year  book,  containing  a full  report  of  the  annual  con- 
vention. 

k.  The  Council  of  Administration  may  from  time  to  time 
make  such  rules  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Association  as  it 
may  deem  wise,  provided  that  such  rules  shall  not  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

l.  The  Council  of  Administration  may  upon  unanimous 
vote,  levy  one  additional  assessment  each  year  upon  the  active 
members  in  an  amount,  not  exceeding  one-half  of  their  regular 
annual  dues. 

ARTICLE  III 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Association  and  of  the  Council  of  Administration,  and 
shall  countersign  warrants  for  the  payment  of  money  before 
same  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  and  shall  appoint  all 
committees  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  Vice-President  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
the  President  in  the  event  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the 
latter. 
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Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  head- 
quarters or  office  of  the  Association ; conduct  the  correspond- 
ence  of  the  Association;  make  and  have  charge  of  the  reLrds 
of  the  Association,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Council  of  Adminis 
trahon ; act  as  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Administration  • act 
as  Secretary  of  the  Protective  Committee,  and  promptly  send 
tfon  member  of  the  Association  such  reports  and  m/orma- 
tion  as  may  be  of  value  to  them  regarding  attempted  or  ac- 
complished crimes  against  banks;  act  as  Secretary  for  the 
other  committees  of  this  Association  whenever  practicable  to 
do  so , collect  dues  from  members  and  issue  to  members  receipts 
therefor,  collect  moneys  due  this  Association  from  any  other 
source;  turn  over  all  Association  funds  to  the  Treasurer, ^taking 
IS  receipt  therefor ; sign  all  warrants  for  the  payment  of  monev 
before  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer;  render,  in  wri^g^ 
an  annual  report  to  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting;  prf-’ 

annL)  statement  of  financial  transactions  before^the 

annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  make  the  preliminary  ar- 
angernents  for  the  annual  meetings,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Council  of  Administration ; compile  the  official  report  of 
proceedings  of  each  annual  meeting,  arrange  for  publication 
of  same  and  issue  to  each  member  a copy  thereof.  ^ The  «iec- 
retary  shall  receive  such  compensation  for  his  services  as" the 
Council  of  Administration  shall  determine. 

,11  Treasurer  shall  receive  from  the  Secretary 

all  moneys  belonging  to  this  Association  and  account  for  same^ 
thT'p^s'A^  such  mon^s  only  on  warrants,  countersigned  by 

thfs^r«  ^ Secretary  of 

this  Association.  The  Treasurer  shall  make  a full  report  of 

receipts  and  expenditures  at  each  annual  meeting,  or  suchother 

anrshafi  t directed  by  the  Council  of  Administration, 

and  shall  turn  oyer  all  funds  to  his  successor  in  office. 

J''’®  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  shall  furnish 
bonds  in  such  sum  and  m such  manner  as  the  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration may  prescribe  at  the  expense  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  IV 

PROTECTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  appoint  a Standing  Pro- 
of  three  persons,  whose  names  shall  not  be 
made  public.  The  said  committee  shall  control  all  action  look- 
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ini;'  to  the  detection,  prosecution,  and  punishment  of  persons 
attempting'  to  cause  or  causing  criminal  loss,  to  any  member  of 
the  Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  committee,  when  called  upon  by  any 
member  of  the  Association,  through  the  Secretary,  shall  forth- 
with take  such  steps  as  it  shall  deem  proper  to  insure  the  arrest 
and  prosecution  of  the  party  charged  with  crime. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  committee  is  prohibited  from  compro- 
mising or  compounding  with  parties  charged  with  crime,  or 
with  their  agents  or  attorneys. 

Sec.  4.  All  detective  and  legal  expenses  and  costs  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Association  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated;  subject,  however,  to  the  approval 
of  a quorum  of  the  Councils  of  Administration. 

Sec.  5.  All  members  of  the  Association,  when  called  upon 
by  the  Secretary,  in  behalf  of  the  Protective  Committee,  for 
information  or  aid,  shall  promptly  respond  by  giving  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power ; and  all  members  shall  at  all  times 
notify  the  Secretary,  who  shall  promptly  notify  the  committee, 
of  any  attempted  or  accomplished  crime  reported  to  him  when 
likely  to  affect  other  members  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  V 


expenditures 

Section  1.  The  Council  of  Administration  shall  have  no 
authority  to  incur  or  contract,  on  behalf  of  this  Association, 
any  liability  exceeding  in  amount  the  total  annual  dues  of  the 
members  of  this  Association  and  such  additional  dues  as  the 
By-Laws  permit  the  Council  to  levy ; no  part  of  the  funds  of 
this  Association  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  any  member  of  the  Council  of  Administration,  ex- 
cept those  incurred  in  attending  meetings  of  the  Council  of 
Administration  other  than  meetings  held  at  the  time  of  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  members  of  committees 
appointed  by  the  President  or  Council  of  Administration  in- 
curred in  attending  meetings  other  than  those  held  at  the  time 
of  any  annual  meeting  shall  be  paid  by  the  Association. 
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ARTICLE  VI 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  ASSOCIATION 

Section  1.  Any  member  not  in  arrears  for  dues  may 
withdraw  from  this  Association  at  any  time. 

Sec.  2.  Any  hank  failing  tO'  pay  within  thirty  days  any 
draft  drawn  on  it  hy  the  Secretary  for  the  amount  of  its  dues 
shall  he  considered  as  having  withdrawn  from  membership. 

Sec.  3.  Any  active  member  ceasing  to  carry  on  active 
business  as  a bank  or  financial  business  as  provided  in  Section 
1,  Article  II,  of  Constitution,  whether  by  reason  of  voluntary 
liquidation  or  failure,  shall  thereby  cease  to  be  a member  of 
this  Association. 

ARTICLE  VII 

Section  1.  Resolutions  on  subjects  for  discussion  (ex- 
cept those  referring  to  points  of  order  or  matters  of  courtesy) 
shall  be  submitted,  in  writing,  to  the  Council  of  Administra- 
tion at  least  one  day  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  any  delegate  desiring  to  present  any  resolution  to  the 
annual  convention,  without  submitting  it  to  the  Council  of 
Administration,  may  do  so  upon  consent  of  a majority  of  the 
delegates  present. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Section  1.  Each  group  shall  elect  a Chairman,  Vice- 
Chairman,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as 
may  be  provided  ^ in  its  Constitution,  which  Constitution 
shall  not  conflict  ^h  the  Constitution  or  By-Laws  of  this 
Association. 

Sec.  2.  Each  group  shall  hold  at  least  one  annual  meet- 
ing, but  such  meeting  shall  be  held  prior  to  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  this  Association. 

Sec.  3.  To  help  defray  the  expense  of  the  group  organi- 
zations there  shall  be  paid  to  each  group,  holding  annual  meet- 
ings, from  the  General  Fund  of  the  Association,  the  amount  of 
one  dollar  per  capita  for  each  member  of  that  Group.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  amount  shall  in  no  case  be  paid  un- 
less the  Group  is  sufficiently  active  to  hold  at  least  one  meet- 
ing a year. 
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ARTICLE  IX 

Section  1.  These  By-Laws  and  others,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution,  may  be  adopted,  amended,  altered,  or 
suspended  at  any  general  meeting  of  this  Association  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  delegates  present  and  entitled  to  vote. 

ARTICLE  X 

DISCLAIMER 

Section  1.  No  opinion  expressed,  principles  advocated, 
theories  advanced  or  policies  suggested  by  any  party  or  per- 
son, however  presented,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  had  the  en- 
dorsement of  this  Association  unless  the  question  of  so  en- 
dorsing shall  have  been  referred  to  the  Council  of  Adminis- 
tration ; shall  have  been  reported  upon  by  it ; and  shall  have 
been  specifically  voted  upon,  receiving  a majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  delegates  presented  and  entitled  to  vote  at  any  general 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

This  article  of  the  By-Laws  shall  be  published  in  every 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  any  convention. 
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